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THE PARSON AND HIS TRAMPS. 


as september, 1910. The Art of Economy in Housekeeping. Price 6d. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, London, New York, Toronto & Meibournse 


ISSUED MONTHLY 





IN THE SUMMER TIME 
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By means of 


Mellin’s 
Food 


the difficulty which infants 
generally find in digesting 
cow’s milk alone is entirely 
overcome, 
Vv ive told you already how ————-} 
FREE. M t , — > oe yg cg 


Pr ae on a “THE CARE OF INFANTS,” a work of 96 pages, 





Mellin's Food dealing with the feeding and rearing of infants from birth, 
will be sent free on receipt of 3d. for postage. 


+e" “HINTS ON WEANING,” a work of 64 pages, 

4 ins 0 treating of the care of infants during and after weaning, 

with recipes for simple diets, will be sent, post free, to 

those who have charge of young infants, on application 


to MELLIN’S FOOD WORKS, PECKHAM, 
LONDON, S.E. 


Church of England THE LONDON--"™~ 


City Missionary is a Friend in the Homes 


Waifs and Strays Society of the People, where he daily expounds the 


Word of God to the poor and artisan non- 














EARNESTLY PLEADS FOR FUNDS. Churchgoers of this great 
Nearly 15,000 Destitute Children have been CITY 
tescued ; over a under the care of HOUSE -TO-HOUSE VISITATION of this 
the Society. kind is one of the very best means of reaching 
CONTRIBUTIONS GRATEFULLY RECEIVED. the hearts of the people, and much blessing 


Rev. E. de M. RUDOLF, Secretary. attends this branch of the work of the 


an poe MISSION. 


||THERE IS NO SECRET 410 Missionaries Employed. 














FUNDS MUCH NEEDED. 





GENTS’ SUITS rn » a « a Seventy Years of an Eventlul Life, 
t Be t I 


€ ec 
| “ ssurer—F. A, BEVAN, I 
| a gi aa “a lr. S. HUTCHINSON, M.A., 
| ‘ ven y much Offices: 

poeaee —_ 3, Bridewell Place, London, E.f 
BLOUSES - dry cleaned for 1 3 fixed charge. 
ORESSES - a ‘ Recouly Pu FROM COAL MINE UPWA’ 
th numer 


fe Stery of JAMES Dt 
& “ ( 4 
} Gilt lette j Price, post 


Postage paid one way on everything. of * M 
CLARK & CO., The Cleaners, 34, Hallcroft Rd., Retford. a 
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IN THE SUMMER TIME 








l 00K. WELL A ND PRIME 
\By TAKING 





DBEECHAMS PULS. 
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| W ive told you already how 
M 1 Food is starch-free, how it 

e a bal 1 birth, how, 

k f ad. for 

Me Food 


7 | * Mellins Food 
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By means of 


Mellin’s 
Food 


the difficulty which infants 

generally find in digesting 

cow's milk alone is entirely 
overcome, 


“THE CARE OF INFANTS,” a work of 96 pages, 
dealing with the feeding and rearing of infants from birth, 
will be sent free on receipt of 3d. for postage. 


“HINTS ON WEANING,” a work of 64 pages, 
treating of the care of infants during and after weaning, 
with recipes for simple diets, will be sent, post free, to 
those who have charge of young infants, on application 
to MELLIN’S FOOD WORKS, PECKHAM, 
LONDON, S.E. 











A Church of England 
| ||Waifs and Strays Society 
.| || EARNESTLY PLEADS FOR FUNDS. 








Nearly 15,000 Destitute Children have been 
rescued ; over 4,100 now under the care of 
the Society. 
CONTRIBUTIONS GRATEFULLY RECEIVED. 
Rev. E. de M. RUDOLF, Secretary. 
Old Town TI ton Road, 
I ae 


THE LONDON—Y 


City Missionary is a Friend in the Homes 
of the People, where he daily expounds the 
Word of God to the poor and artisan non- 
Churchgoers of this great 


CITY 


HOUSE -TO-HOUSE VISITATION of this 
kind is one of the very best means of reaching 
the hearts of the people, and much blessing 
attends this branch of the work of the 


MISSION. 











THERE IS NO SECRET 





Cc 
you, deal direct. | y 
t e te 
( h 
xcel- 
BLOUSES - dry cleaned for 1 3 fixed charge. 
= DRESSES sgt Seppe 2 
GENTS’ SUITS 4- i me 





Postage paid one way on everything. 
CLARK & CO., The Cleaners, 34, Hallcroft Rd., Retlord. 





410 Missionaries Employed. 


FUNDS MUCH NEEDED. 


isu? F. A. BEVAN, I 
| r. S. HUTCHINSON, M.A,, 
R MARTIN ANS Thy L. 1... B.D 
i BARCLAY & CO., LTD 
Offices: 


3, Bridewell Place, London, E.C. 


R Pu 1. FROM COAL MINE UPWARDS ; ; OF, 
Seventy Years of an Eventful Life, Wi: tra- 
I Stery of JAMES DUNN, , thor 
m r I & x ( loth 

I Gilt letters ‘Price post | aid, 2s. 
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PURE 
CONCENTRATED 


SusTatyv/nGe AND INVIGORATING. 


Milk Chocsolete 
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i6 ALL THAT 
_ "SWA — 
SHOULD 


BE! 







































. 
For the Busy Writer 
Mr. Price 10s. 6d. Up. 
Lh The HY Swan . Fountpen always writes STATIONE!S _ pot rs WELLERS. 
, : a when you want it to write—the ink re- or 5 , 
, = : sponds instantly you touch pen to paper. May we send our complete 
That's important, isn’t it? And you know it, Catalogue ? 
isn't true of all fountain pens. The “Swan” 
is built right—that’s why works right. No MABIE, TODD & CO., 
freak features or fancy arrangements—but con- 79 and 80, High Holborn, 
I structed to conform strictly with Nature's laws, London, W.C. 
You've noticed how ink is supplied to both : 
above and below the pen point of steel SE: 2 eS ae 
pens—that’s the natural way. Most foun- = 
tain pens are so constructed that ink i e lUpera, 
is fed only under the point. | cae 2 ee ae 
(Signed) \ That's why they so often 














need “coaxing” before 
they write, 





Keep your metal bright without 
hard work by using 


GLOBE 


Metal Polish. 


/ GLOBE ; 





/ a = _ 

Giobe Metal Polish, Paste and Liquid / PO ‘SY aaa 
Paste, Id. 2d. 44. and larger tins. \ Soom, Paste 
Liquid 2d. od, and 1 - sprinkler | Thekingor . 

votighen 

top cans BAN LANEY 





- RAIMES & CO, LTD., BOW, LONDON. E, 


SERS 
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MAKE YOUR WEAK HAIR STRONG 
IN THIS WAY. 


Write To-day for This Free Seven Days’ Course of ‘ Hair-Drill,” Which Will 
Enable You to Grow a Healthy, Luxuriant, and Beautiful Head of Hair. 


This Scientific Home Method only takes up two minutes of your time 
every day, but its beneficial results will last all your life. 


i al de ie einai ny way, poverty-stricken Try Hair-Drill for Seven Days, 



































eithe i rin ¢ that is the wa n All yo is to devote two minutes a day 
(either t | the morning, or at night before 
Sit down at ce, cut out the coupon en at the retiring to rest) to this always successful Hair-Cult _ 
f ’ fill it in with ime and Method 
re ind post it off th 3d. instamps to cover the Iryt method for a week, and at the end of thar 
cost of return carriage, and the day after to row time you will notice a wonderful improvement int 
the post ee de , 4 ( lition of your hair 
at i Scurt will disappear 
pa ircel addre All tiresome itch 
t or ritation v Ce 
set < | re | » fall g out ot ha 
« é vhich ji l to} 
€ ec i in ib te 1) 1 ind dea K 
free {ft to yo | become lustr 
r € fir f a 5 
e of th r ( white hair 
K and |} COOVE 5 a 
tonic You " 
e halt | ance will be Change 
Hat e,” cl the better. 
a i u eg li l have pre 
I the mo be aged through the 
en and fashi oor and weakly n : 
the « tion of your hair 
‘ I th * Hair-Drill” will make 











present gl beaut look young again 
free-from -ble i This, then, is 
i t enable you to make 
é rely to the eff weak hair strong 
\ | rd a method you are 
the I now ollered to try fora 
f et Hair-Cult week in your own home, 
Meth the Harle tree of 


‘ Hair-Drill.”" 

Mr. Edwards’ 
Latest Discovery, 
** Cremex.”’ 


Give Your Hair 
the Treatment It 
Requires. 

Fill up this coupon 


3d, in stamps 





Sec 





the ( W.C., and r 
Hair ( imme everything ft e 
S 1 I é ! " fe r i r i g “ 
I ( ‘ t } vy charg r obiigat 
a l her Hla be obta 
f Che Stores a he world 
t ( é ‘ » ‘ airect recel} 
Se te not t e re \ ‘ 1 ler ‘( remeyx boxes of six tor 1s. 
( 





FREE TRIAL COUPON. 


ing ¢ 
m re t! This Coupon entitles its hold » Free Outfit for increasing he 
f . , Beaut nd Growth of the Ha as described in the above artes 
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ae Scientific Certainties 


The ‘Allenburys’ Foods are based on 
scientific certainties. They are exactly 
‘ f what a baby needs to develop into a } { 

healthy and robust child. The ‘Allenburys’ 
‘ime Foods are easily assimilated; digestive and 
kindred disorders are avoided by their use. 





ve 


INFANTS FED ON THESE FOODS ARE 
NEITHER FRETFUL NOR WAKEFUL. 


-Allenburys Fads 


MILK FOOD No.1. MILK FOOD No.2. MALTED FOOD No.3 


From birth to 3 months From 3 to 6 months From 6 months upwards 

















A PAMPHLET ON INFANT FEEDING 
—_ AND MANAGEMENT FREE. e 
¢ ALLEN & HANBURYS LTD.. Lombard St., London. ¢ 


Required when using 


PLASMON 



















Hair 
it It 
A DELICIOUS SWEET— 
A VALUABLE FOOD. 
25 Times more nourishing than any other 
—_ Custard Powder. 
(See British Medical Journal, 
PLASMON IS USED i sauntinl peaemmenaititiieendieaaa 





BY THE 


ROYAL FAMILY. A 4d. Packet 


makes 4 Pints. 
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The Wonderfal Triumphs of Tattle 


For Loss of Hair doctors say “Nothing Equals it.” 
With Tatcho there’s not only Hope but Assurance 


TATCHO THE HAIR-GROWER—GENUINE, GOOD, TRUE. 


the true Hair Grower, discovered, missive 1s too obvious to need further remark 

d and or nally yvratuitously The fact rem that Tatcho, the true Hair 

| ir. Geo. R. S is all that it Grower, will pertor what its discoverer, Mr. 
name implies—Gen » Lrue, Worthy Geo. R. Sims, the vourite * D net ” of t 
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, SVK 
\ 
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the t 
+} exce t 
I t be s 7 ‘ 
h t Ca ( J 
| ki t cu nstal Ds 
Tatcho, which she » gratetully recom 
met 
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“Plasmon Cocoa, 
, which yields a bever- 
s¢ age of much greater 


Everywhere 
in Tins 


“sa nutritive value than 
* ordinary cocoa, was 
found to contain phos- 
phorus equivalent to 
pasmon is Oo per cent.” 


USED BY THE = , 
ROYAL FAMILY. ‘The British Medical Journal,”’ Feb. 19, 1910. 








RTO YODA WI$-—(UWH 
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73 PANSHINE ‘“wacic 
Panshine for Floors. 


Until floors will clean themselves, use Panshine. The hard work of 
scrubbing and washing—the discomfort of continually being on the 
knees—is lightened tremendously if Panshine is used. Follow the 
directions—do not put it in water. 








it cleans silcloth, paintwork, marble, 


kr s forks, spoons, enamel and tin ware, 
< lamp shades, cooking stoves, tiles, tables, baths, 
lairy utensils, dirty hands, grease—in 

fact, everything but woven fabrics. 


— 
‘hls 





H. D. POCHIN 
& Co., Ltd., 


SALFORD, MANCHESTER. 









































i 
1 whicl 
my 


FREE READINC OF YOUR 


THE QUIVER 


Dr. R. 
Marouche 
M.D.,B 


Rub some stove black or ink 
on the thumbs, press them on 
piper; send, with birth date and 
time (if known), a P.O. for 18. for 
cost of chart, etc., to be sent you, and 
stamped envelope. 1 will give you a 


from chart, to advertise my success. 


Pay PROF. Z. 1. ZAZRA, °* 


A Professiona! Man writes: 


i. A If unable to obtain from your draper, ay 
& | diet O.A.S. Fann Street, 4) y 


THE ~ 
— IMPROVED 


a Ay os — a a 
> », 


Capt.A.R.Walker, 4s 
RE. He told mol 


&” Your skirt and QQ 
y blouse troubles will vanish \ 
‘for ever if you use the “Zita” Dip 
Front Adjuster and Skirt Retainer, 
Your waist looks smaller, and all 
4% untidiness in front is avoided. A perfect! 
4 dip is obtained, and without the} 
LIFE 4% slightest trouble the skirt is held up at 
l= the back by means of a simple 
\-\ contrivance, which avoids the use of 








N 
vonpon we” ¥ spikes or anything that will damage , 


you 


, the material of your dress. Price I/-4, 
Ve 


\ 
















A SEWING MACHINE For G/G Py 0 hor 


for 73. 


=| Dw kront >, Abuuste 


ares SEWING MACHINE CO. (Desk 10), ¢ 
32 & 33, Brooke Street, Holborn, LONDON, E.c, PATENT 


London, E.C. y y 


y 


for 
























DESIGNS 











Repeat 
Orders 
received 
from the 
Royal 
Palace, 
B8tockhoim 

















Patronized by H.M. the QUEEN OF SWEDEN, 

GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. 
: THIS PHI NOMI N Al r PER nacle ah Re rt c.. i Qu ven, 
LOWOMS ¢t yc ir © ot 5 6 ir Prudential Real Seamless Woven 
Half-Guinea 















s prueres 
1 k itterns and f 1Cr , ns, Blues 
a xs, to ult rements, LAKGE ENOUGH TO COVER 
\ INARY-SIZED 1 . 3 Carpets will be sent out as Sample 
g th lentical q ity w 1 y in all es I a, Sr . 
. ZH rl thus 
Mild fits, 
URING 
A NTHS, 

t af 
} ers 
ed Testanonals te 


GIVEN AWAY ! GIVEN AWAY! 
( li ABSO- 
\ AY a very 
r we will 
TWO RUGS 
in 10/6. 

Galaxy Bargain Catalogues of 
Carpets, Hearthrugs Overmantels, 
Bedsteads, Linoleums, Bedding, 
Table Linens, Curtains &c., Post 
Free tioning THE QUIVER, 

1/g/igto, when writing 


F. HODGSON & SONS 
Dept 


nufacturers, Inpovters ana 


OTe Merchant 
Woodsley Road, LEEDS. 
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m Bakeries and Stores everywhere. 


- : e y n of ds’ | Tue" TENSFELDT “process. ° 
| PALATABLE | 

Wheat NUTRITIOUS 

meat « 


THE FACE PERFECT. 


J. REYNOLDS & CO., LTD., 








Albert Flour Mills, Gloucester. a, 4 AG Be 
Bread yl eteasy a ineir own 
STAIN GREY HAIRS | bane te tse my —. Sie Face 


Th Vhiskers, or Eyebrows are simply and “ 


“ NECROCEINE.” 


It is free to you 
thes te f e ows ¢ / 
fom pf ia ve mivaderttent. 

Throw razors, pumice stone, and all injurious 
preparations away. The Tensfeldt Electrolysis 

Home Treatment ye ONLY POSITIVE 


s, it has 

id. Light Brown, 

: ; ; k Brow Black. Secretl) packed 
\ ep by I r13.2/3,33. 5... 

LEIGH & CRAWFORD (Desk 10), $2, Brooke St., Holborn, London, E.0, 








MADAME TENSFELDT, 


SPECIALIST 
In 
ELECTRICAL 
TREATMENTS, 





122H, 
Princes St., 
EOINBURGH, 


USE ’ 
(HIVEFE soar‘ 


6d. per Ball. 
I 


taking 











mame Fr. CHIVERS & CO., Soap Works, BATH 











HARBUTTS 
PLASTICINE ' 


= = NO LANCING OR CUTTING 


orld-renowned 








Required if you use the w 

‘ BURGESS’ LION OINTMENT. 

It ny a rom the knife, 

. vil s 

<_|= _\ 5 W i + 
a “e Db i i for ULCER 
, —— ~ A ECZEMA, &c, 
Pac . I f all Parts, 

Soid by all Chemists, 74d4., 1/1), A per post tree for P.O. from 

Proprietor, E. BURGESS, 59, Gray's lun Koad, London, Advice gratis, 


THE LITTLE 


HOUSEKEEPER | | | [ipgpaprpersr seer 
— ARDENBRIT 





















This Box of Harbutt’s Plasticine LIQUID GOLD, 
appea urticular!y to the Young for lecorating Chairs, Frames, Fenders, Gas Brackets, 
Pease of the feuse. tk teadke Mot Water Radiators, Figures, Cornices. %, 
— . 7 - Sample post free sixpence 
Girls how to make all kinds of T. PAVITT & SONS, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C 
puddings and pies, e'c., elc., 
without mess or dirt. No water Sacer _———_— = 
Is necessary SPLENDID Fun LEARN 
for a wet day One B x will Earn £5 per week. | 
kee 1 dozen youngsters busy TO WRITE When a man is temp lating the ) 
and quiet, Price post free, 2/4. ADVERTISEMENTS 4 hes . ih tu 7. If y ~ 
take the PA I irse, you 
WM. HARBUTT, A.R.C.A., eliminate incompetency. By inquiry you ca-Daveg | 
27, Bathampton, BATH a Show & Ge eee ee cian Senet 
, , . Prospectus, postiree. Page-Davis Advertisi 




















| | | | | | (Dept. Q.R.), 15, Oxford Street, Loadon, 
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DISEASED HIP 


YET ANOTHER WONDERFUL CURE 
AFTER UNDERGOING THREE 
OPERATIONS WITHOUT SUCCESS. 


| 
7 
| 


t t A i For cleansing the 
| Important to All. | icon wisctess 
other medicine just 





Blood Mixture that’s why in thousands of cases O kin and blood ¢ 

such as Eczema, Scrofula, Scurvy, Bad Legs, Abscesses, Ulcers, 
Tumours, Boils, Pimples, Blotches, Sores and Eruptions, Piles, 
Glandular Swellings, Blood Poison, Rheumatism, Gout, Xc., i 
effected truly remarkable cures where all other treatments have | 





Clarke's | ——— 
Blood nyguaion 





Mixture 


eepe price drrect f 


Proprietors, the Lincoln and Mid- 


land Counties Drug Co. Lincolu 


REFUSE SUBSTITUTES. 








Sewmnann wr = 


= 


2sBsesasaes 





ARE YOU IN PERFECT HEALTH? 


Mr. EUGEN SANDOW MAKES YOU 


wn 


IF NOT, 


THE QUIVER 





A REMARKABLE OFFER. 


1,009, 000 PE OPLE- 


ll 


parts of 


CURED OF THEIR HEALTH 


TROUBLES. 





FREE ADVICE 





= or = 


omonow 


22 








HEALTH LIBRARY. 


SANDOW’S 


indigestion and Dyspepsia. 
Constipation and its Cure 
Liver Troubles 

Nervous Disorders in Men 
Nervous Disorders in Women 
Obesity in Men 

Obesity in Women 

Heart Affections 

Lung and Chest Complaints 
Rheumatism and Cout 
Anemia: Its Cause and Cure 


Kidney Disorders: Functional 
and Chronic 


Lack of Vigour 

Physical Deformities in Men 
Physical Deformities in Women 
Functional Defects in Speech 
Circulatory Disorders 

Skin Disorders 

Physical Development for Men 
Everyday Health 


Boys’ and Girls’ Health and 
Ailments 
Figure Culture for Women. 


Insomnia. 
Neurasthenia. 






































on 
t m \ \ ri “V \ minimum of ¢ 
\ I : l r, WI 1 Is at « 
I ens I your owl 
: 1 I 
\ lear fom flected in thou ls of nilar to your own 
\ t , Vv « he ilne I | s mentioned in the 
] Mr. S w'’s 24 Illustrated Be lealth, prepared for free 
l n, ven on this page. 
ew" THE BOOK DEALING WITH YOUR HEALTS TROUBLE, 
f elow with the particulars 1 ed, and w ut charge or any 
treatment, a copy of ft t lar little v lume will be 
It w V1 I mms ol t 
] ried Wi ! vy and why 
S ‘ “ n \ At the same 
! ' ul ‘ ng tl rm i 
be I i ‘ I IV 
“Tt th 
| rwar ippl I 
Post to Eugen Sandow, 32 St. James’ Street, London, S.W. 








Laeguary Application tgs for “The Selves Readers. 


n as to whet 























DON'T 'T Ta 
iw mT a 


Cc. E. BROOKS, 16, Bank Buildings, Kingsway, 
LONDON, W.C. 
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.\ Thompson’ 
4, 1¥ 


a ov FORT 








@ | LOvE LOVE ATRAMP 


A long tramp on a country road 
becomes a pleasure after using 


which ensures 


conns, BUNIONS a and SWOLLEN JOINTS. 
NO PAIN—SURE CURE, 


et 18, 2d. | t free, 


M. F. THOMPSON, 17, Gordon St, Clasgow. j2 


s Corn Plaster 


FOR THE FEET. 


t cures like mag 








t aay. 





yet in price they are the 





ksons’ 


<Zamous 


10/6 BOOTS and 3/9 HATs, 


When you want the best in hats and boots, you ask for 
* Jacksons’."" They are the recognised standard « t quality, 


price of the very ordinary. 
soensony —— 
HATS. . om 
y ive I 77° 
ana 
fortable 
One price only—3/9, 
neo arm FAMOUS 26 
so ws 
ted wit Ivy: i 
but th * \ 
One price only—2/6. 
ta ll me tae 4 
10/6 — \ fit 


I 
i y ther ™ if 
One price only—10/6. 
JACKSONS’ have 63 


branches in ed owe 
towns. On 

















A LOW PRICE 


AND 


A GOOD FLASK 












FOR 





~_ THERMOS FLASKS HAVE “ 


THE NEW 


OR HOT DRINKS HOT 24 HOURS 


6/6 


PINT SIZE ONLY 


TAKE IT ON YOUR HOLIDAYS 


TRAVELLING, PICNICS, AND BABY’S FOOD 


BEWARE OF WORTHLESS IMITATIONS 





Of all Jewellers, Chemists, Iron- 
mongers, Fancy Dealers, and Stores 
Wholesale only: 


A E. GUTMANN @& CoO., 
8, Long Lane, London, E.C. 


THERMOS” ON THEM 





til 





“SIMPLEX” THERMOS FLASK Fes 


KEEPS YOUR COLD DRINKS ICY COLD FOR DAYS 



































Ir 
t! 


Ash 






o 





i i 





Onoto Ink is 
permanent in its 
results—the older 
the writing the 
blacker it becomes. 


It is a clear fluid 
that will not shea | 
fountain or other 
pens. 


Sold in improved easy-to- 
hold glass bottles, with a spout 
No risk of leakage 


to pour. 
or spills, 


Ask your Stationer or Stores for 


Onoto Writing Ink—Blue-Black. 
Onoto Writing Ink—Black. 
Onoto Writing Ink—Red. 
Onoto Copying Ink—Blue-Black. 
Onoto Copying Ink—Black. 


Sold in glass bottles, 6d. to 2s. each, 
according to size. 


Made by 


THOS. DE LA RUE & Co. 
LONDON, E.C. 
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Takes Any Size Paper up to 9in. wide _ 


BENNETT PORTABLE ¢ 
TYPEWRITER 
Price byte we ght : i ; a 


le Sam 


RARER 


os ° expensive m 
Embodies. everyth . essary higne- 
grade machine. ple Ribbon “Me n 


iWiustrated Description and Sample of evens 
on ee 


JOHN L. SARDY, 
253, Audrey House, Ely Place, Holborn, London, E.C. 
Ge al Ag os ut due itain for Bennett Portable 


(CRS Patan as wr 


Tt 
aaaiow 


PRE SRNEREE SRE MEE SE 








is a safe dentifrice. 
It contains nothing which 
can injure the delicate enamel 
of the teeth. 
Its regular use ensures a perfectly 
hygienic condition of the mouth. 


Tubes, 1 -. Pots, 16 = 2 6. 


See the signature “‘Jews + _ on each 
package. No — nuine 


ni Jewsbury & Brown, Ardwick Gree n, Manchester. 
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:A Selection of - 1 





acim 





Cassell’s New Novels 








Who Shall Judge? 


By SILAS K. HOCKING 
h Fr ( ! 1 
( 3 od. 


oe 
The Land of 
Long Ago 
By ELIZA CALVERT HALL 
\ Ss] tr I (a. PA kK 











Silas K. Hocking. 
































The Hands of 


Compulsion 
By AMELIA E. BARR 
With Front in Colour 
DUDLEY TENNANT. § ( gilt, 6 
nh 
ts 
ov 
th: 
“] 
fr 
bre ! V i 
di Ae 


The Mystery of 
Barry Ingram 











‘ se By ANNIE S. SWAN 
With ki e in ¢ 
( CLARKE, RL. ¢ 
\ 
i 
Annie S. Swan. , 
I 
oe terta w “ 
The Goddess Girl Freda 
By DOROTHEA DEAKIN By KATHARINE TYNAN 
With kr 1 ( ! 
GIL} \W 1 ( ( 
oe 
Pa 
Dorothea Deakin. 
At all or = ie ‘ Dest - At all 
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THE QUIVER 


- ARE YOU TOO THIN? 


I INCREASED MY WEIGHT BY OVER 28 LBS., AND FROM 
A SCRAGGY, UNDEVELOPED YOUTH EMERGED INTO 
ROBUST, MUSCULAR, BROAD-SHOULDERED MANHOOD. 


FREE TREATMENT and a VALUABLE BOOK 
FOR THE THIN, THE FEEBLE, AND THE 
NERVOUS 








EVERYONE must admit that the doctor who has cured nself of some particular 
} ist be better ** guide, philosopher, and iriend ~ to his fellow-sufferers than 
A i r ri 
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rop ruoned, normal man, enjeying t tof health, and brimful of 
Like all u ly thin people, T was hypersensitiy bout my per il appearance. 
| y physical shortcomings would materially prevent mx 
t ] t] t! isands of other 
iffering l, d whilst continuing 1 t sas a medical student 
! physiology of digest , with ta ragraag va 
t I might learn the secret ** putting on fi 
ent I d vered a safe, speedy, scientific pl 
l l n, h .m lar t d plumpness. 
lt Lait per vering|\ mvself, and [ stand t ya ing witness of the fact that 
] j | ay easily | transformed by a simple and safe 
100 THIN— TOO MISERABLE. . ted ma me ple and sa 
oO} ip, ro ust, and ! ipps bein 
AL CAUSI in people is mal imilation ar d mal-t nutrition, the res of LACK OF 
E. | 1 att ion are not questions bios f appetit r digestion, but LACK OF 


ae | ' ° ( nd Treatment.” I have fully de I d explained this. 


THE MAN \ t i nably of an anxious, neurasthenic type, incapable of carrying out the duties 
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THE WOMAN { { 1s , nervous, worrying, wanting , 
1 { her plump, self fident rival, who i 


NERVE-RESTORING, NERVE-BUILD 
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All THIN —— Can Put on FLESH ‘ . ; 
I : I r to overwork, worry, ; 
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rEEN DAYS, t her with my book, ent | 
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done for myself and hundreds 
of others. This lady gained 
28 Ibs. in a few weeks. 


Pa) I / 
] i 1 can do for you what I have 





i Mal-Assimilation & Mal Nutrition 6. The Essence of Life *i. How NOT to Put on Flesh 
2. Getting a beautiful figure 7. Neurasthenic Men and Women 12. Good Figures and Clear Com 
3, Women who are attractive 8. Nerves that Build Flesh plexions é 
4, Men who dominate 9. Woman at Her Best 13. The N ty for Cuid. 
5. Not too fat, but just fat enough 10. The Fuller Lite 14. Treatment by Post 
rder per 1 mediately 1 I ~ will be nt \ , together with 
“ ! treaul t Acad 
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NOW READY 


URITANISM @ ART 


AN ENQUIRY INTO A POPULAR FALLACY 
BY 


JOSEPH CROUCH 
With an Introduction by the Rev. C. SILVESTER HORNE, MP. 


With Photogravure Frontispiece and 15 Full-Page 
Plates, showing examples of the work of Raphael, 
Albert Durer, Rembrandt, Hogarth, Constable, 
$3 Gainsborough, and other Masters $3 





———— Medium 8vo, Cloth gilt, 12s. 6d. net. -_——— — 
he object of Mr. Crouch’s book is to bring the two streams together-—the artist and the 
Purit the man who rships the body, and the man who renounces it. Mr, Crouch has 
d excellent work in mapping the fount of the two streams.”—Mr. CLarENcE Rook, 
I I ( 
ma y at once that it he has written is well worth reading SPECTATOR. 





The Faith of a Layman. The Dictionary of English 


History. Edite nd by SIDNEY LOW, 

é Kel g ] l t WILLIAM M.A a F.S PULLING M.A., 
PREDERICK OSBORNE, M.A Cloth with Contribut b Eminent Writers 
Coloured Front and 13 Full-page 


Illustrations in Black and White. New 


A Lad of London : ° and Some and Thoroughly Kevi sed E “ n, gs. net. 
Sie Meme cit wok | Jamey Canuck in the 


nenaneees West. By EMILY FERGUSON. 
‘ volume of Impressions, | ting a vivid 
. t it ¢a » of picture ot ! ( i Cloth t. 6s 
ens at 


} . I NEWS. 


How to Keow the Trees. a 
HENRY IRVING Win Frontispiece | Plain Needlework and 


: he rm ‘ 
et vias Cutting-out. By Mrs. F. B, TOWEND. 
With 8 Plates and ther Illustrations. 

, Paper covers, 1 cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 
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‘a, 
Secret. 


ICILMA FLUOR CREAM, 
the famous “face cream with- 
out grease,” is a ple but 


DONT DELAY 








aid to Beauty It 

roughn redness, 

id and biemishes, 
eey the tt. 
th and white iH tim es 


Price 1/- rete ng 


Icilma Fluor Cream. 


Sample free, or box of Icilma Preparations 
for 3d. stamps. Icilma Co. ltd (Debt. 72), 
14a Rosebery Avenue, London, E.C | 














SEEGER's SEEGER'OL 


| FOR GREY HAIR. 
| Trial Bottte, - SHEGER'S tints grey or 


Si. mks 





a BROWB DARK 
BROWN, LIGHT BROWN 
BLACK, AUBURN or 
GOLDEN SEEGER’S has 
A tified clientele of ove 
Four HUNDRED AND 
SIXTY-EIGHT THOUSAND 
B USERS. SEEGER’S contains 
no lead, mercury, silver or 








sulphur. A medical certi 
fieate accow ies)=6 each 
bottle. SEEGER’S is per 





manent, washable, has no 


Biliou 





Tus, 








grease, d t burn the 
& Liver ae 
post e 2/2 Tr \ 
post f 7d. Chemists and 
Stores everywhere 
Hinpes I 


D., 
ry, London, 

















Shefficld Steel, hardened 


Every Shave Special Ele en 


the whole contained in 


a Safe Shave ——~~ 


Standard Outfit 





: It goes W saying that, for a man’s 
comfort, nothing equals a first-class Safety Razor. Clemak de Luxe). 
thing that ke | Y( )U from cag - ; . . Heavily Silver 
Ve] s the contin . . ow B e 
ver, i , n ial expense of new Blades. Plated Frame. { 
t becially selected B 


fine Leather Strop in 


EM AK Saf ey 5 very hands me Le - 
ther Case, price ro 6. 
Razor 














ist much longer in those of other Safeties +, * eee and 
because om pent them. The Clemak  Stropping Machine, price 
the —— first-class Safety Razor sold at a 36 (including eood 
FAIR price It is made as well and shaves Jeather strop), compels 
well is any Salety Razor Id at a guinea, you to strop at. the 
This is a provable fact correct angle and pres 
The Clemak 5/- Safety Razor sure. Ensures a keen 

ee I silver Plated Frame (beauti- blade for every shav 
hed); S ntained Stropping Handle; and saves its cost many 

- perfect Blades, made of the finest grade of times over, 
rhe Cler Safety Razor and the Clemak Stropping Machine is a perfect shaving com- 

n They cost, together, 8/6, and last a lifetime. Why pay a guinea ? 


Obtainable from Cutlers, Ironmongers, Stores, &c., or post free, on receipt of 
price, from CLEMAK RAZOR CO. (Room 8), 17, Billiter Street, London, E.c. 
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Hunter's Great Indigestion Cure 


IS FOR YOU 


It is for YOU, U, U # &@ # Trost 
Because u have not been able to eat a good round meal wi hout 
suffering much distress afterwards. In fact, much food which you enjoy 
you deny yourself because of Indigestion . 
Hunter’s Great Indigestion Cure is to do away with this bother PRLI 
and enable you to eat and enjoy anything which reasonable people can. a 
A gentleman has just informed us that one bottle cured him, when stamp 
for many months his life had been a burden _—— 
Only those who suffer from spasms caused by Indigestion could 
appreciate what it would mean if they were free from the pain they s 


get after a slight meal. 


WE WANT YOU TO SEND FOR ONE BOTTLE, 


We will send post paid for 1s. 44d. as a trial. 
Mecufscerer We. W. HUNTER, 
REGENT STREET, SWINDON, ENGLAND, 


Or from any chemist. Do not take a substitute, 


This remedy is good for the liver and for any stomach disorder. 


- aan ooy 
































—but fix your 
Wood-Milnes properly ! 
You do not get the fuli luxury of Wood- 
Milne Rubber Heels unless they are sunk almost 
flush with the leather right at the back of the heel. 

























ge Get your bootmaker to hx your next pair this way — and see. 


Wood - — 

Heels give | er wear 

and greater con 

any other rul 

Simply because yo 

rubber heel i inal from 
he same quality re- 
silient Para Kubber. 
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FAT PEOPLE 


GIVEN FREE TREATMENT. 


We have such marvellous records of reductions effected in hundreds of cases with the Fell Reducing 
Treatment that we have decided, for a limited period only, to give free trial treatments. 


7lb. PER WEEK REDUCTION WITHOUT DIETING. 
Perfectly harmless, pleasant; easy and quick results. Send no money. Simply address the 
PELL FORMULA ASSOCIATION, 408, Century House, 205, Regent Street, London, W., enclosing 
stamp to pay postage, when a free supply in plain wrapper will be immediately forwarded. 


{EDA 4WA SH EXHIBITION, 


v WA t's 
SAVE MONEY “SUNSHINE 33 
and buy 


THE FIRST AND MOST ECONOMIC 


CUSTARD POWDER | | 


614d. Tin makes 24 Pints. 
~ Also try 


HONEYCOMB MOULD 


A Jelly Top and Creamy Base. LADY’ § SPORTING FOOTWEAR 
Self-separated in one operation. 
Rich as a cream and a sixth the cost. WITH CHARACTER. 
. " s s trated 
3)d. Packet makes 1) Pints. die = and + dpmtnn PiBnewy ae = 


needs of outdoor service. Our special Scotch 
Brogues, either Boot or Shoe, are the best in the 


world of their class. Be autifully made, dry, fiexible, 
~~ TRAVELLI N G BAS K as . The Lady's er perth Golf Brogue Shoe — 






































&e., The Lady's Superior Go If Shoe 5 
: The *“ Perth’ Ladies Field Boots, 166 & 20/- 
Free Price List No. 122 (profusely illustrated) mailed 
a ywhere, 


256 : Norwell’s FACTORY, Perth, N.B. 


Established over 100 years, 





























THE “QUEEN” RECOMMEND 


JOHN BOND’S “CRYSTAL PALACE? 


WITH OR WITHOUT HEATING, WHICHEVER MARKIN 
KIND IS PREFERRE , Amprded WOLD Medals nd Reva 


FRE AND ENCLOSED WITH EVERY BOTTLE A VOUCHER ENTITLING PURCHASERS TO THEIR NAME OR 










MONOGRAM RUBBER STAMP, WITH PAD AND BRUSH. ALSO WITH 1s. SIZE A LINEN STRETCHER. 


100 YEARS’ WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION Price 6d. and 1s. Sold by all Stationers, Chemists and Stores. 












WONDERFUL 
SELECTION (6 






OF 





18 Ct. HALF-HOOP, 
3 SAPPHIRES and 2 
DIAMONDS, 
£4 4s. Od. 
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| by the excellence of BIRD'S. 





An , Ever-Welcome Dish | 


/} So easily made & so Wholesome 





«, Only with BIRD’S Custard do you really obtain that rich 


creaminess and exquisite flavor which make a perfect Custard. 


@, For over 70 years countless Households have been delighted 


Stewed Plums and 





Free Samples 
on receipt of address. 
Alfred Bird & Sons, Ltd., 
Birmingham. 
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BF Insist on the Best! Always the Best! The Best is BIRD'S! 
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Y greatest achievement in the history of | 1ano \W ‘ { : ar a 
struction | HK BME time 3 wake, and shoul 
genius, ind year of study in its } | | “ fr 
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~ : | N | t ne 
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COPPLESTON & CO., LTD., 
14 STERLING HOUSE, 94, RECENT ST., LONDON, W 
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Sold in 1+ and 26 Tins, and 4d. Packets. 
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Riley — ture Billi- 
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’ A Riley’sts 
; y Tables. 
Made in sizes to fit any room. ye 
| scientit Ihy «le ed and t at 
| matter w the eg : 
| pla ouch table te 
- ‘ You can have a 
| : ye day free trial at our 
a ard Tables to fit on your own 
dining table fr 76. The 6ft 
4 size, £554 ry * 4 
| 1 RILEY'S Com- 
| » > {1 and Dining Tables 
| ) £13/100 to "£24 1¢ ) Prices 
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ON THE ANVIL 


By EDGAR L. VINCENT 


A BLACKSMITH takes from his forge a piece of Then speedily the crucial moment comes. 
tal g hot from its contact with the What will the result be 2?) Will you be lik 
blazing Placing the rod on the anvil the bit of metal which flies across the room 
he sti s it hard upon the top of the cold and dies out, a pool helpless, useless th ing ? 
chisel. One part of the red-hot metal flies Or will you submit yourself to the ringing 
away a s the room and drops to the floor. blows of the hammer until the great plan 
There it les for a few moments nein and has been worked out in you ? 
hissing ; but quickly its colour changes and Do vou know how the costly Bessemer stee] 
it fades t into a dull black. The fire it is made ? The metal is placed in the melting 
once had 1s ted and gone. Nothing ever pot and blasts of air are forced up through 
comes of it rhe other piece of that bar of it by powerful machinery. Before _ this 
on comes under the hammer of the work- process it lies there only a great lump of 
man. His stout arm rains the blows fast comparatively worthless metal. But afte: 
and thick upon it, and soon it comes out a_ the air has been driven through its every 


thing of beauty and usefulness. The fire in pore and it has been fused, it becomes a new 
the heart of the rod has helped it to work out = creation, and is the most valuable form of 


somethings ind and full of service to men. steel it ever can be. 
What f the fire in your heart ? So you and I need the breath of the Spirit of 
To-day it is in the white heat of the forge. God to be put into us before we will ever b 


Fanned by the wheel turned by the Master’ really worth anything for Him. Now it 
Workman, it comes to a cheering glow. The may be we are just cold bits of humanity 


flames g hotter and hotter, but they only our hearts dull and lifeless. Let Him but 
make you all the more easy to shape when breathe upon us and we become indeed 4 
the r testing time comes. living creatures. 











‘VASELINE | ° 


HAIR TONIC 4 


LETS THE HAIR GROW 


HAT’S ¢t ‘ et t success. It bets the hair grow. No forcing, no weird massaging, 5 
Sneed performed with “VASELINE” HAIR TONIC. It * We 
lets ict h all harmful germ ‘ It penetrates t 
ke ree P 





“VASELINE” HAIR TONIC p ered f It is a real ha 
i t i a at t ol t ] t i Alin «A 1 haw ! 
“VASELINE” HAIR TONIC per i, a \ fe under & 6. 
I t H the ia ¢ ‘ iets 
1/- t If not © wi 
e | “ t P a 





i it 7 f ‘ Ae ‘ ‘ { 
z reparations, wils ¢ sen fost sree on ap pica " Wr 


ASELINE" is the Registered Trade Mark of the 


Chesbroush Manufacturing Company 


42, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 
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SIX REASONS 
WHY babies 


thrive on 


Nestlés Milk 


1. NATURAL FOOD.— Milk 
is the natural food of infants. 
Nestlé’s Milk is the purest milk 
with all its original cream, and 
nothing added but pure refined 
sugar. 


EASY TO DIGEST.—Nestlé’s Milk is easy to digest, 


and agrees better than fresh milk with children who are at 
all delicate. 
PURITY.—Nestlé’s Milk is guaranteed free from disease 


germs. It is not a patent preparation, but pure milk, un- 
skimmed, uncoloured, undrugged, and unadulterated. 


STANDARD QUALITY.-— Unlike fresh milk, Nestlé’s 


Milk always contains exactly the same proportion of cream. 


FLAVOUR. Babies like the deliciously rich and creamy 


flavour of Nestlé’s Milk, and take to it at once. 


THE SIXTH and many other reasons given in booklet 
“Nestlé’s Milk as a Food for Infants.” 


Write for free copy. Address, Nestlé, 6 & 8, Eastcheap, London, E.C. 


Nestlé’s Milk 
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There is no dentifrice that 
cleanses the teeth so 
thoroughly 


as 


Ow OL PREPARLE 


@ It contains & oe en oe 
antiseptics of the highest 
grade that neutralise the harmful 
acid secretions of the mouth which if left undis- 
turbed cause decay of the teeth. 
@ It is sufficiently abrasive to remove all tartar deposits yet contains 
no grit or other substances that will damage the delicate enamel of 


the teeth. 
@ In addition it is an excellent tonic for the mouth and the gums. 


@ And it is as good for artificial, as for natural, teeth. It does not 


tarnish gold-work. 


@ In use it is extremely pleasant and fragrant. 


ozodont is in three lorms— yowder, lie uid, and vaste, eac h equally effective. 
z I j I 1 


Try the powce first, ot me ets the requirements of most peoy le 


In 6d. and 1/= sizes, from Chemists, Druggists & Stores 


HALL G RUCKEL, 


London: 24, Holborn, E.C. Manchester: 111, Corporation Street. 














CALENDAR FOR SEPTEMBER, 1910. 


109 FRI. Kossuth b, 1802 
7 17 SaT. (18) RK. F. Horton, D.D., b 
I well d. 1658 I8S5 
Sunday 15th after Trinits Sunday G. Macdonald d. 1904 
lon. R eu b. 1585 17th after Trinity 
Sumner d Q Mon. Lord Broughton b. 1779 
rurs. Dr. Barnardo d. 1904 
Wep. St. Matthew 
rHuRS. Michael Faraday b. 1791 
Fri, Jane Taylor b. 1783 
Sat. 'S. R. Crockett b, 1860 
‘ Sunday Mrs. Hemans b. 1793 
Sunday Phomy y . sth after Trinity 
tfter LTrimsty 26 Mon, F. W, Faber d. 1863 


lures? Geo. Cruikshank b. 1792 


Stacy Marks ..A.. *S Web. Frances E, Willard b 

I IAW 

Puurs, Lord Nelson b, 1758 
Michaelmas Day 


Kri. Lord Roberts b, 1832 
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My Academy Picture 


A Complete Story 
By A. B. COOPER 


I that I could do no other than put myself 
and Jock Tremloe into my picture. 

HARDLY know how Jock crept in and I had been painting at it for weeks 
began to dominate my picture. But before Jock came into it. You know 
he did. It seemed to me that there was that exquisite serenity which lasts about 
some sort of compulsion about it, as though seven minutes after the sun has sunk out 
some unseen power took me by the wrist of sight below the rim of the earth ? There 
and made my brush-strokes come other is nothing to match it this side of heaven. 
than I myself willed. No, I am neither It is unique. Up, up, up, into the zenith 
superstitious nor fanciful. In fact I pride go the gold-tipped cloudlets; they float 
myself on being rather practical, even if in shimmering green ether which trans- 
I am an artist I can bake bread, pickle forms every stick and stone it touches into 


walnuts, or make an omelette with any- a thing of unearthly beauty. It was that 
body. Do not imagine for a moment that light I set out to paint. 
Iam a “ Burne-Jones girl,” who looks as I began the picture in the cornfield 


ff she would slip out of her frock if she just when it was beginning to turn to gold 
didn’t clutch it pretty tight, even if my at the Midas touch of autumn. I knew 
hair has a tinge of bronze in it. Never- when I commenced the picture that by the 
theless I believe that some things have time I reached the corn-painting stage it 
got to be communicated, and that some would be just perfectly ripe. And it was. 
favoured being’s hand or eye or brain is I set my easel just below the crest of the 
made the channel of things beyond our earth wave over which the cornfield rolled, 
ken : and I presently prided myself that I had 

Do you know how Tennyson, Words- caught and transferred to my canvas the 
worth and Blake wrote their lyrics ? Well, exquisite effect of the low, corn-clad ridge 


lf you do, you know more than they did. —a field of the cloth of gold—against the 
They just came nd that’s all about it. serene glow of the sun’s “ last good night.” 


lay they were not; and the next day I had originally intended to stop at that, 
they were! Nothing that grips the soul and send my picture, under some such 
with two hands ever came by effort. It title as ‘“‘ At Eventide,” to the winter 
ime by inspiration. So you may laugh at exhibition at Longworth, where I knew it 
‘if you like, but I shall still maintain was sure of a hearty welcome and a place 
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n the line,’”’ but I changed my mind and 

oncluded to make it a sort of lover’s idyll 
of the cornfield 

I know what you are going to say again: 

Association of ideas, one of the com 

mest sources of mental and _ spiritual 

gestion.’’ But tell me this: why did 

I put Jock into it when my aunt’s jobbing 

as much like Jock as I am like 

hazel nut—posed—quite unconsciously 


ardener 


far as he was concerned—for the man 
Yet, when the figure was sketched in, there 
tood Jock, in the path between the growing 

rn, with the shadowy unfinished form of a 
rirl strained to his heart, and he looking 
lown into her face, all radiant with the 
ethereal light of the sunset, with such a 
look of rapt love as surely never man ex 
ceeded. Was not that wonderful? And 


that girl was me / I know I ought to say 


I,” but you can’t be grammatical over 
these matters They are too vital for 
svntax 

I repeat, that girl was me. That is not 
so much a matter for wonder, because I 
was so accustomed to using myself as a 
I vlel tor lac k ot! a better one I believe 
my aunt, dear non-artistic soul, thought 


I kept a couple of mirrors in my studio 
which was in the loft by the way, and 
reached by a ladder—for reasons of personal 


vanity, for she never by any chance came 


to watch me at work or took any interest in 


my pictures when they were finished, and 
» had no idea that they were to enabk 
me t ee and paint my own features Ort 
one thing I am quite sure ; she would have 
t t me much better occupied darning 
ld stocking or knitting a new ome 
However even had _ she beer a grumbling 
sort which emphatically she was» 
I lisarmed her by attending both to 
my irtistic pleasures ind my useful 
duties 
Per lly I hold t t in ought to 
b I ewife whatever clse she may be 
even j e be deb ( from being any 


ove I believe in the y helpin ind 
if 1 I keeping t one Phere 
is a frightful amount of ingratitude in the 
worl Chere ( t disposition 
now ys on the part of the rising gene 

t to tal ll they I eler repay 

ment until the Greek calends That is 
just where Jock and I differed. I would 
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have gone to the Argentine with him like 


a shot, if I had had only myself to think 
about But you can’t play fast and loose 
with your duty to God and man in that 
style. A pretty world it would be if we 
all followed the devices and desires of our 
own hearts—my word !—what do yoy 
think ? 

Yet, though he didn’t know it—I took 
good care he shouldn’t—it nearly broke 
my heart to let Jock go without me. He 
was greatly set on going to the Argentin 
He had got it into his head that there was 
money to be made there, and even if | 
would not go out with him and help him 
in the process of making it he would go all 
the same. 

Though his uncompromising attitude and 
some of the things he said nearly broke 
my heart, I could have done the Tragedy 
Queen to perfection and have told him to 
his face that I was a thousand times too 
good for him. He was a trifle my senior 
in years, but I was much more mature. I 
knew things that he had never dreamed 
of. He had not begun to understand life's 
best meanings Bless you! Some men 
never do begin—but Jock was not a dolt 


not a mere clay image of a man—not 


human vegetable, a sort of bifurcate 
carrot !—he had the stuff in him out of 
which men are made, but it was a bit 


inchoate as yet 

As we walked homeward one autumn 
evening—could it be five years ago: 
with our backs to the setting sun, he 


reasoned with me in his downright style 


as though with main strength he would 
push every obstacle aside And there 
obstacles which it is the proud preroga 


tive of a man’s muscle and brawn and 
will to deal with But this 
was not one su I remember, some 
years ro, hearing of, and seeing pictures 


of a little woman who, by some secret ol 


“stance,” as the golfers say, was able to 
defy the strength of the strongest man to 
move her Some women have that secret 
on the moral side, but it takes some men 
longer than others to find it out. Jock 
was one of thi low ones. He thought 
that hie could over-persuade me He 


} 
strove for his will during that walk, and 


when we came to the top of the cornfield 
} 
he realised for the first and last time that 


I was immovabk ind he lost his temper 
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s very badly and then and there went out of 
iat ; II 
Ih, gold of the inset, gold of the corn, | DID not send my picture to the winter 
much better are you than the gold show at Longworth. For one thing it 
strive for and which so often crushes was not ready in time, and, for another, 
the golden dreams of high purpose, yea, I had a feeling that it was too good for 
the golden treasure of love, too, out Longworth. Every stroke of the brush 
I [ am an artist, not a seemed a fresh inspiration. As it grew 
[ 1 t not rhapsodise. Let me under my hand it sometimes affected me 
t 1 tal 
rt nt t — 
s : 7 y ~ ° 
liarise too 
ar ' “@) 
with regard 
{ >f I 
| marti 
t t ight 
takes t 
K¢ a {U 
4 there \ 
¢] 
it T 
1 wi 
4 
} } 
t } 
I 
re 
} 
\\ 
W 
If t ; 
] 
{) 
+4 
in B ’ 
] what . : 
“ to “I found her sitting at the breakfast table staring wide-eyed at a 
: ; ; "—p. 980. 
t tter than | letter “—) 
| I knew | ; 
| taken me, an orphan girl, ten to tears. I put more of myself into that i 
before, and had been mother and picture than I had put into any dozen of 
t lather in one to me So I was adamant my earlier canvases. It seemed part and 
er ind, as we stood in the cornfield, the gold parcel of myself. I could not seem to 
i the west died to grey—and we parted. satisfy myself that it was finished, and I 
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or nearly every 
then, in the 
beauty. Self 
But it 


painted at it every day 
lay ill through the winter ; 
sprin it was a thing of 
praise All right! So be it! 
was ll the same 

I had known for three weeks where I 
send it—to the Royal Academy, 
here else! I had heard and read 


of the Selection Committee of the Royal 
\cademy having so many pictures to ex- 
amine that they had to accept or reject 


them at the rate of one a minute. But I 
did not fear I looked at myself in the 
picture—myself glorified, mind you, and 
not with ‘the light of setting suns ”’ only, 


but with the inward light of a great pas- 


and I looked at Jock—Jock the same 





t not the same, Jock spiritualised, 
idealised, but a man every inch of him 
1 I knew they could not reject it. I 
k M indeed, that Jock had never held 
me so tight as that, and—ah me !—had 
never looked down into my eyes with such 
look of unutterable love, and I knew, 
too, that never had I looked, nor could 
look so lovely and worth the winning—but 
these things were in the picture, how- 
ver they came there and those half-dozen 
{ vigs at Burlington House could not say 
no t t 
I knew that Aunt Eliza was no more 
interested in my new picture than she 
\ | ive been in a new novel by Thomas 
H so 1 took the opportunity of het 
ra tew days om The Croft to 
t t village carpenter to pack it, and I 
ntended its departure on its travels 
1 ndon, and said nothing about it to 
her return I dare say she wondered 
I was so like a cow thar has lost her 
ring the next few days. I could 
ett to nothing and my studio became a 
place of horror to me Moreover, to add 
to my unrest and gloom I was just as sure, 
that I could no longer see the picture, 
t it would be rejected as I had been 
time that it would be accepted. I 
vy mind, when I should have notice 
f its rejection, to waylay the carrier, and, 
carefully provided myself with a 
and an axe et him to dump 
e hateful thing on the common 
three miles from The Croft, and when he 
| have passed on, smash the whole 
{ t 
I suppose better counsels would have 
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eventually prevailed, but I was Spared 
the choice of evils by the rec eipt of the 
formal acceptance of my picture. Then 
how I longed for some kindred soul who 
would take me by the hands and play 
ring-o’-roses with me some tree in 
our orchard, or join me in the doing of 
any other mad thing just to give vent to 
my delirious joy 

But I had only Aunt Eliza to tell, and 
she, dear “Just fancy that 
now!” Nevertheless, the early days of 
May were one long “ chortle.’’ I arranged 
with a press-cutting bureau to send me 
notices, and the catalogue, and the sight 


round 


soul, said 


of the title of my picture, with my name 
opposite to it, in the latter, pure 
delight to me. It read like this: 


was 


THE KISS Margaret Shiel 
As thro’ the land at eve we went 
And pluck’d the ripened ears, 
We fell out, my love and I, 
O we fell out, I know not why, 
And kiss’d again with tears. 
Tennyson 


Then the notices came tumbling in, and 
though them evidently 
written by those superior persons who love 


some. ol were 
to call cabbages roses and roses cabbages, 
no merit in a picture which 
yet the majority were lauda- 


mildly 


and can see 
tells a story 


tory and a few enthusiast 


How I longed to go up to that great 
London and see my picture upon the 
walls of the great exhibition and to stand 


unobserved, watching the 
listening to their 


unknown and 


people gaze upon it and 

But three hundred 
long and I had no one to 
chaperon me, and Aunt Eliza would have 
had a fit if I had even hinted at going 
nay, at going at all for that matter. 


remarks miles was 


such a way 


alone 


The summer flew on, and the excitement 


had died out of my life I had tasted the 
sweets of fame, and yet I seemed to be 
much where I was a year ago If the 


picture had sold it would have been some 
satisfaction, but it had not There had not 
been a single offer for it so far. 

But pictures and painting and everything 
but misery were presently banished from 
It dropped 


I had never 


my mind by a terrible calamity 
us like a thunder-bolt 

known much about my aunt’s 
She had always been reticent about money 


I had a sort of impression that 


upon 
means 


matters 





























































‘Then he turned and clasped me in his arms”—». ‘ 





she possessed sufficient to keep her going 
in a modest way, and I knew that the 
house we lived in was her own But I 


und her, one morning in early September, 
sitting at the breakfast table 


eyed and white-faced at a letter 


staring wide- 
the official- 


looking blue envelope of which lay torn 
upon the white cloth It was a “call”’ 
upon some shares which had _ dropped 
from thirty shillings to less than thirty 
pence all in a week’s time, a fact of which 
Aunt Eliza had been wholly ignorant 
until that moment, for the investment, 


which represented practically the source 
of her whole income, had been made by 
her husband, now twelve and 
had been regarded by poor Aunt as a sort 
of minor Bank of England. The letter 
stated that no dividend could be paid, and 
that in order to save the situation the 
directors made a “call” of five shillings 
per share, which in Aunt’s case amounted 
to 425 

I shall never forget the two days which 


years dead, 


followed Even the sunshine seemed to 
have lost its gladness. Aunt was abso- 
lutely helpless It had taken her all her 
time to make both ends meet hitherto, 
ind I knew—though she would have died 
rather than have said it herself, and would 
have been mortally angry with me had I 
put my thoughts into words—that it had 
taken much more to keep two than it 
would have taken to keep one We talked 
it ove! best we could I was shrewd 
enoug to see that, even if the money 

ld be raised, it might be throwing good 
mo! after bad, yet how could I advise 
her to risk the total loss of her capital 
by refusing to pay The house must be 

ld—and it would do well if it fetched the 

1uU 1 {250 in that lonely neighbourhood 


hen, on the third morning, a miracle 


] ppene ! Oh yes miracles do happen 
still, occasionally I got a letter too 
That was not a miracl but the offer it 

ntained was !——/ 2700 for The Kiss’! 


I rushed upstairs to Aunt Eliza’s bedroom 
flung myself upon the counterpan 
laug yr and crying 
What is it, love cried my aunt in 
fre ilarm, thinking that I was hysterical 
I | I've got an ofter ot three 
hundred pounds for ‘The Kiss,’”’ I gasped 
fhree hundred pounds for a_ kiss 


child he said blankly 
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“It’s my picture—my picture,” 
holding the letter before her eyes. 


I cried 
“ Some- 
body in London has instructed these people, 
Freebody, Wilkins and Hodge, 

Lincoln’s Inn—to offer me three 


Soli: itors, 
hundred 
pounds for my picture.” 

Then it was Aunt Eliza’s turn to gasp. 


“‘Well,’’ she said, ‘‘I never did hear the 


like! It’s more than your uncle gave for 
the house—a good deal.” 
‘* Yes,’”’ I said, ‘‘ and it’ll save you from 


selling the house, dear heart, and be some 

little compensation for all your goodness 

to poor useless me !”’ 
Then 


Auntie cried. 


n - never rains but it pours’”’ fs a great 

“fib’”’ in nature and a great truth in 
life. We had scarcely got free from the 
terrible incubus of pressing and immediate 
need of cash, and begun to think of ways 
and means for the future, when the front 
door opened and in walked Jock Tremloe. 
I heard the handle turned, and a step on 
the tiles of the hall, and I went to the 
door of the sitting-room and popped my 
head through the curtain that screened it 
My! how my heart 
him He 


and I had time 


jumped when I saw 
moment, 


to note his curly hair, and 


didn’t see me for a 


his bronzed face, and his sombrero hat, 
and his big manly frame He was the 
same Jock—but he had “ grown up’ 


since ] 

Then he saw me. ‘“ Madge!” he 
‘‘Madge ! Madge!” and he took both my 
the light. “Eh! 


saw him last 


cried ; 


‘ 


hands and drew me into 


It’s good to see you,’’ he laughed—‘“ Good 
Good! And how’s Aunt Eliza 
Then Aunt Eliza herself, hearing voices 
and especially " man’s voice—came 
from somewhere in the rear, and Jocl 
gave her a_ kiss nd told her she grew 
younger and better-looking than ever. 


ing how he plumped 
circle 


It was really surpri 
irt of the 


calls to remem- 


family 


vecially when one 


l iin CS] 

brance the fact that he had left us—or 
rather me n | dudgeon, and that we 
had never heard a word from him since 


é c 7, | 
But his jolly way carried all before it, ane 
made it impossible, even 1f it had been 
desirable, to stand upon dignity. 


It rained that night and we 
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indoors with Auntie and talked until it 

was time for Jock to go to the “ Red 

Lion”’ at the village a mile away, where 

was staying But he was with us 

early next day, and the afternoon was 
lovely He asked me to show him the 

old spots—and I did. But we didn’t 

t sentimental Oh, no. We talked like 

: sensible beings. We had tea at a farm 
ross the Moss and then we walked home 


ith our backs to the flaming west. 


It was thus we came to the cornfield. 
I thought Jock wouldn’t remember. But 
stopped in the path between the walls 
id, and I stopped too, and we turned 


nd gazed in silence into the green quiver- 


ether of the sun’s after-glow. Then 

turned and clasped me in his arms. 

t And what big strong arms they are! I 
sped for breath and shut my eyes. 

My love! My darling! My little— 
little—sweetheart !’’ he said. 

And I opened my eyes and saw him 
looking down, down into mine, and I felt 
that he was lifting me from my feet—and 

kissed me 

‘It’s the picture!” he said. ‘‘ Madge! 
Madge! Little woman’’—and he kissed 


iin—‘“‘ it’s the picture. 
hen I remembered myself and struggled 


‘What do you know about the 
ture i a | 
Why, | it at the Academy. And,” 
nd with a break in his 
it brol my heart. It did, 
M ( I had thought all these years 
that you <« ld never forgive me, but 
I v the picture I just came right 
here to if we could make it real 
l ve hav Madge—we have.”’ 
There wa h a note of glad, humble 
triumph in | voice that a lump came 
I into throat, and the tears 
t Vv ey i—well, I’ve said more 
t I inten 1 1 say already, so let 
be an end to all detail 
1 And Mad Jock said a little later, 
ve went t Is our gate, “it’s Auntie 
t t time Don't forget that. I've done 
tty well out nder and there’s enough 
three of 1 nda bit to spare oo 
+ * * * * 
n I've nearly finished. There’s only one other 
trivial circumstance to relate. Jock asked 


later —he had been to London 


Ix weeks 
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several times in between for longer and 
shorter periods—if I would like to go across 
the Moss again and visit Slea Grange, which 
had long been empty, as he had obtained 
permission to view it. Of course I was 
delighted, for Slea Grange was reputed 
to be quite a show place, and we went 
together. 

It was in the hands of workmen and 
caretakers evidently, and there were great 
alterations in progress. We were the only 
visitors and were allowed the free run of 


the fine old house. Oh! the furniture ! 
the china! the pictures! I nearly died of 
envy. 

“Oh, what a lovely room!” I cried 
presently. 

“Tsn’t it?’ said Jock. ‘The care- 


taker tells me that the new tenant has had 
it specially set apart for an old aunt of his 
wife’s who is coming to live with them.” 


**Lucky woman!”’ I said. 
At last we got right to the top of 
the house. ‘Why!’ I cried, “here’s a 


studio!’’ And there sure enough, 
with a splendid top light and all sorts 
of delightful accessories. ‘‘ The new man 
must be an artist,’”’ I said. 

“No,” said Jock, with a queer smile, 
“but his wife is, I believe.” 

But I did not twig. How should I? I 
stepped forward, and then I think I should 


, 


was, 


have fallen if Jock had not caught me 
as I swayed. I was too surprised for 
words. There was my picture ‘‘ The Kiss ”’ 
in all the glory of its Academy frame, 


standing on an easel in the centre of the 
room. 

‘* Jock,” I said, “ ‘ The Kiss 

‘* Yes,”’ he said, coolly suiting the action 
“The man owns this 
place bought it. He took a great fancy to 
it, and especially to the girl in it. But he 
thinks the portrait isn’t a patch on the 
original.” 

“Jock!” I cried, a glimmering of the 
truth beginning to struggle into my mind. 

‘Yes, that is the name which his sweet- 
heart and his chums call him by,” he said, 
stroking a wisp of hair from my face, ‘ but 
real name is John Philip Tremloe, 
late of Argentina and now of Slea Grange 


service 


to the word. who 


his 


at your 
He bowed solemnly, and then danced a 
hornpipe round the studio. 
And that’s all. 

















The Welsh Eisteddfod 


What it is and what it Means 


By ERNEST H. RANN 


| URING five days of the present month 
the Royal National Eisteddfod will be 
held at Colwyn Bay. A simple announce- 
ment this—a bald statement of fact—yet 
it is sufficient to stir the blood of every 
Welshman in the Princi- 
pality and of every Welsh- 
man who has gone forth | 
to seek his fortune far 
away from the mountains 
and valleys of his own 
dear land. The vast num- 
ber of Welshmen in London 
who are said to out- 
number those of Cardiff 
know of the Eisteddfod 
and their thoughts turn 
westward from the murky 
streets of the Metropolis 
to the sun-bathed, wind 
swept shores where the 
great festival of music and 
song is to be held There 
are Welshmen in the back 
woods of Canada, on th 
lonely sheep-farms of Aus- 
tralia, some even in the 
dreary wastes of Patagonia 
and in all of them the fact 
that the Eisteddfod is being 
held will awaken a respon- 


! 
SI VE hord in the heart, and 
bring the tear of memory i 
to t] eve A ’ 


this gathering 








which seems to bind together a great 
people with the strongest bonds of national] 
sentiment ? Literally an Eisteddfod is a 
“sitting ’’’ or ‘‘session’”’ of judges, who 
meet to adjudicate in musical and literary 
competitions, and in many 
of the arts and sciences. 
Every kind of artistic, 
intellectual, and _ technical 
effort is to be met there, 
and for five long days 
there will be judging and 
the awarding of prizes. 
Not much here, one may 
say again, but not everyone 
knows and understands the 
passionate devotion of the 
Welshman to music and 
song, and that greater 
passion for his country. 
The basis of the Eisteddfod 
is entirely democratic ; It 
is, in Lincoln’s words, “ ol 
the people, by the people, 
for the people ” Hwia Mon, 
one of the greatest of the 
Archdruids, once declared 
the real purpose ol the 
Eisteddfod to be to foster 
the artistic impulses of the 
Welsh yn ople, to bring cut 
hidden talent, and to help 
all to work thoroughly ; and 
in these it has succeeded 
beyond all expectations. 











































THE 





The Welsh have had a dark and 
chequered history. Assailed by fierce 
and relentless foes, they have seen their 
independence as a nation swept away, 
and found themselves driven to secluded 
valley and mountain fastness. But wher- 
ever they have gone, they have kept 
alive the spirit of music and of song. 
The ancient bards who inspired them in 
battle did not, like Othello, find their 
occupation gone when the clash of arms 
had ceased ; indeed, it may be said that 
the request for their services was greater 
than ever before. How and in what 
manner this Eisteddfod began it is not 


WELSH 


EISTEDDFOD 


canopy, and the strong oak tree our 
shelter. In this Gorsedd we do the best 
for our people. To encourage them in 
their study of art, and music, and litera- 
ture, we call in experts to examine them, 
and to select the most worthy. Those who 
have done well we reward with prizes and 
honours. Those who are unfit we put 
on one side, for we want no shoddy 
and nothing unworthy among us. These 
examinations and gatherings and distri- 
buting of rewards make up what you 
know as the Eisteddfod.” 

An institution of this kind cannot have 
been successful unless broad based upon 

















PROCLAIMING THE EISTEDDFOD, 


for us at present to say. Some writers, 
with perhaps more imagination than fact 
behind them, speak of the “ Druids ” as 
the head and front of the movement, and 
it may be admitted that there is some- 
thing in common between the modern 
assembly and that which took place in 
the forest groves of Britain two thousand 
years ago. ‘‘ The Druids meet now like 
the Druids of old,”’ said Hwfa Mon. ‘‘ We 
have our Gorsedd, or assembly in the 
open air. We want no temples made with 
hands, no red-brick meeting-houses for 
our council rooms. The blue sky is our 


ld, the Eisteddfod is proclaimed. 
took place in the Temple Gardens 
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i. Last year London was the centre, and the proclamation 


the people’s will. In the old days in Wales 
there was a harp in every house, and it 
was the chief feature in the entertainment 
of guests ; singing was a national passion, 
and the children were taught to sing from 
their infancy. 

Other authorities say that these musical 
and literary festivals originated in the 
triennial gathering of the Welsh bards 
for the purpose of regulating music and 
poetry, of conferring degrees, and of 
electing to the “ chair ” of the Eisteddfod, 
still the great feature of the assembly. 
King Cadwaladr is known to have presided 








over an Eisteddfod in the seventh century. 
The bards who had acquired the degree 
of Pencerdd’’ (chief minstrel) were 
illowed to teach ; and the presiding bard 


was called Jardd Cadeiriawg ”’ (bard of 
the chair), because after election he was 
installed in a splendid chair and was 
decorated with a silver and gold chain. 
Candidates for bardic honours’ were 
required to serve a novitiate of three 
years, and to pass through other pro- 
bationary periods before they were 
allowed to take the higher degrees of 
their profession. 


Eisteddfodau were held at various dates 
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said Counsaill in o m'ches of Wales 
that vagraunt and idle persons naming 
theim selfes mynstrelles Rithm's, and 
Barthes, are lately growen into such an 
intollerable multitude within the Prin- 
cipalitee of north Wales, that not only 
gentlemen and others by theire shame- 
less disorders are oltentymes disquieted 
in theyre habitacions. But also thexpert 
mynstrelles and musicions in tonge and 
Conyng therby much discouraged to 
travail in thexercise and _ practize of 
theire knowledges and also not a litel 
hyndred in theire Lyvinges and _pre- 
lermentes. 
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in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
Queen Elizabeth, remembering her Welsh 
descent, probably had a feeling of affection 
for her kin across the border, and her 
Commission for holding an Eisteddfod at 
Caerwys in 1568 sets out in detail the 
purpose of the meeting and also sheds 


much light on the customs of that day : 
“ Wheras it is come to the knowledge 
of the Lorde President and othe1 


' 
2) 
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The Commission was to invite the aid 
of such “expert men in the said facultie 
of the Welsh musick ’”’ as would be able 
to sift the genuine from the false, and to 
bid the latter that they return to honest 
labour, “‘vpon paine to be taken as 


sturdy and idle vacaboundes and to be 
used acc ording to the Lawes and Statutes 
provided in that behalf.” No fewer than 
hity-five pr opl passe d the test, and were 
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or vocal per- 
title of “‘ royal” 
t it cannot be said 
the efforts of those 
were entirely suc- 

the festival on a 


The meetings of the 


CHAIRING SONG AT LAST YEAR'S: EISTEDDFOD, AT THE ALBERT HALL, LONDON. 


rites, formed a procession, and ;wended 
their way through the principal streets of 
Colwyn Bay to the Flagstaff, where a per- 
manent Gorsedd circle had been formed, 
and there proclaimed the fact that a 
national Eisteddfod would be held in the 
same place a year from that day. 
On the same spot in the present month 
of grace the Eis- 
teddfod will be 











opened with a cere- 
mony Which for 
gorgeousness and 
beauty can scarcely 
be equalled in the 
British Isles. The 
Archdruid and the 
bards will once 
more wend their 
way to the Gorsedd 
circle, which con- 
sists of a large altar 
stone, weighing ten 
tons, in the centre, 
surrounded by 
twelve other stones, 
that in the present 
instance have been 
brought from places 
of historic interest, 
and will form a per- 
manent Gorsedd 


circle. A loud blast 
on the trumpet will 
announce the ar- 
rival of the  pro- 


cession, and a mag- 
nificent 





proc essk ym 
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CHAIR, it Is. 1 he Arch- 


















































druid is clad in a beautiful white robe. 
“The garments of the Druids,” says 
Hwfa Mon, “stand in their simplest 
form for ideas. In each robe and orna- 
ment we try to show as plainly as we 
can some great idea.’’ On _ his head 
the Archdruid wears a crown, which 


Sir Hubert von Herkomer designed and 
fashioned with his own hands at his school 
at Bushey It inner cap 
of pure white, round which runs a beaten 
circlet of oak leaves and acorns, 
brown as with the tints of autumn, and 
intended to symbolise the strength of the 
movement and the years of its leader. 
On his breast reposes the great torque 
or circlet of gold, also the work and the 
gift of Sir Hubert. The bards themselves 
colours. 


consists of an 


copper 
ppel 


are robed in cloth of different 

The Druid bards wear white to show the 
purity of their religion and morals; the 
poet bards wear blue to show that 


poetry is of heavenly origin; the Ovates 
wear the green of Nature, to indicate life, 
growth, and ancient times 
the bards were received with gifts of corn, 
milk, and honey, but these have now been 
replaced by a great horn decorated with 
silver-gilt, gems, and enamels, presented 
by Lord Mostyn in commemoration of his 
family’s centuries-long connection with 
the Eisteddfod and its ceremonies. <A 
packet of trefoil, vervain, corn, and 
mistletoe, fixed in a horn, is also offered 
by the ladies present 

As the trumpet blast 
bards take thei 


progress. n 


is sounded the 


various places on the 
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while the Archdruid 
mounts the altar stone in the centre as 
the Gorsedd banner is unfolded behind 
him. Once ascended to the top of the 
altar he faces the sun, “ the Eye of Light,” 
and takes the Gorsedd sword in his hand. 
The attendant bards touch the weapon on 
the sheath and hilt. Drawing the blade 
half-way from the scabbard the Archdruid 
cries in a loud voice, ‘‘ A oes Heddwch ?” 
(‘Is it Peace ?’’), and from the throats of 
the assembled multitude rolls the answer 
““ Heddwch ”’ (‘‘ Peace’’). Once again the 
question is put and answered ; and yet 
a third time; and as the third answer ts 
given the blade of the sword is driven 
back into its sheath. 

Then the Gorsedd Prayer is recited, a 
prayer that is believed to be 400 years 
old at least. It runs as follows 


Gorsedd stones, 


“ Grant, O God, Thy protection ; 
And in Protection, Strength ; 
And in Strength, Understanding ; 
And in Understanding, Knowledge ; 
And in Knowledge, the Knowledge of Justice ; 
And in the Knowledge of Justice, the Love of it; 
And in that Love, the Love of all Existences ; 
And in the Love of all I xistences, the Love of God. 
God and all Goodness.” 


Until the Gorsedd has been proc laimed 
the Eisteddfod is not formally opened, 
and the great contests between the poets, 
the singers, and the writers cannot begin. 
Therefore, the Archdruid from his stone 
utters the following proclamation: ~ In 
the year 1910, the Sun approaching the 
autumnal equinox, after a due proclama- 
tion of a year and a day, this Gorsedd 
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is opened in the town of Colwyn Bay, 
with an invitation to all who may come 
where no weapon is naked against them, 
and judgment will be given upon all 
works of Cymric genius submitted for 
adjudication in the Eye of the Sun and 
in the face of the Light.” 

For months past preparations have been 
made for the Eisteddfod. As you have 


walked through the valleys of beautiful 
Wales, you may have come across a 
little band of quarrymen, sitting in 
secluded nook, the while they practised 


the chorus with which they hoped to win 
the Eisteddfod prize. The postman on 
his rounds has dreamed dreams of the 
poem with which he trusts to be successful ; 
the young minister has struggled with the 


ode, a thousand lines long, which will 
: enable him to enter for the honour of 
being a bard: and in the dark winter 
| months, by the roaring fireside, the great 
national event has been discussed in all 
: its bearings [Those who have never 

ixed freely with the Welsh can have 
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no conception of the tremendous hold 
which the Eisteddfod has on the people. 
It is essentially democratic and non- 
political; its platform is the platform 
where all sorts and conditions of Welshmen 
may meet without the slightest risk of 
falling out on any of the questions which 
vex their souls during the remainder of 
the year. 

When the Eisteddfod is properly opened 
a chairman is chosen for the day, and 
also a master of the ceremonies, the latter 
being appointed chiefly by reason of his 
personal popularity and his ability to 
keep the crowd in a good humour. The 
judges sit out of sight of the competitors, 
so that they are uninfluenced by personal 
considerations in deciding as to the merits 
of any particular piece. In the official 
list of subjects and prizes for the forth- 
coming Eisteddfod, I find that a prize 
of twenty guineas and a “carved oak 
chair’”’ are offered for the best ode, not 
exceeding 800 lines, on the subject of 
“Summer.” You will note that it is 























and that 
oak chair. 
long ago as I45rt an 
held at Carmarthen, 
when a silver chair presented to 
Dafydd ab Nicholas, as chief bard. What 
wonder that a peop le like the Welsh, who 
reverence the past, should retain the 
ancient form of prize ? The odes sent in 
for competition are subjected to merciless 
when at length the name 
bard is public, 
forth as makes 


part of the 
Kach is 


a Chall ode,” 
award is a carved 


ficant So 


ddfod 


S1gTil 
| iste 
l 


Was 
Was 


riticism, and 
of the successful 


a wild cheer 


made 

Su h goes 
*. .. the great ec flap 

And buffet round the hills from bluff to 


escorted to 


bluff.” 
winner 1s the 
Once more the 
Sartls un- 
the 


Crorse dd sword, 


d ne prize 


Archdruid 


sheathes 
and asks In 
Stentorian 
tones, ““A 
Heddwch?” 
— . - 1 t 
Peace?’’) 
the multitude 
answers ‘‘ Hed- 
dwch.” That 
done, the win- 
ner is chaired, 
or installed in 
the seat of 





honour. 
There is like- 
wise a prize of aan 
twenty guineas [|* Semi tres 
and a silvé 'h 
rown for the WELSH BARDS 
Crown Poem,” 
not to exceed 1,000 lines. It is the 


ond honour of the 


Eisteddfod, and 
to win that and the chair ode prize has 
been compared to winning a Double 


y 
4 
} 
i 


First at Oxford. Few men have done it. 

So much for fos try at Eisteddfod. 
A prize of £50 aits the writer of the 
best history of Denbie hshire, on the 


model of the Victorian County Histories, 
and another of {20 for the best and 
ection of the unpublished work 


of any Welsh bard of the Tudor period. 
There are prizes for biographies and 
geographies, for collections of folklore, 
for essa on the effect of recent science 
and phil phy on the theological ideas 
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AND BRETTON DELEGATES. 








of the Cymry. Translations 
tions also find place in the 
programme, 

In music the first prize is £150, 
in the chief choral competition, and a 
second prize ot £50. The pieces chosen 
are the Requiem and Kyrie from Mozart’s 
“Requiem” Mass; “ Trip we gaily,” 
Jenkins’ ‘St. David,” and Elgar’s “0 
Wild West Wind.” In instrumental musi 
there are competitions for bands, 
violins, and harps, both pedal and small. 

Nor should we forget the ‘ Penillion ” 
Singing, the ancient form of chanting 
extemporised verses to the music of the 


and rec ita- 


Eiste ddfod 


ottered 


irom 


bi ass 


harp. The harpist selects an old familiar 
tune, and strikes up accordingly, and the 
task of the 
penillion singt r 
is to chant 
verses as he 


goes along, 

hoosing his 
subjects from 
topical events 
and persons. 
To the casual 
| observe! 





th ough a casual 
observer 1s 
never 
an Eisteddfod 


seen at 





the odds are 
| on the harpist 
who can vary 
| his tune as he 
——————— ae ple ases. But 


the really cleve r 
penillion singer 
is generally 
an compile his verses, 
without 


equal to him, and « 
and shoot his 
falling out in the race. 

This, then, is the Eisteddfod, a 


nament of all the talents,’’ as it has 


shatts of satire, 


* tour- 


been aptly termed. Not only has it 
helped numberless individual singers and 


musicians, but the whole nation; for it 
keeps alive the love of poetry, Of music, 
and of other arts, of an ancient language 
and literature, and the patriotism which 


, * 
distinguishes the inhabitants of Wales. 


* I am indebted to the help of Mr. T. R. Roberts, 
the (,eneral Secreta { the Eisteddtod, who has 
kindly placed t ffi tors { the tesuva 






























































A Pair of Spendthrifts 


A Story of the Dales 
By OSWALD 


t, by all the 
nd when he 


marks of 
halted by 
rnfoot with a request for 
y, he informed us that 
dale he had 
had also passed through 
Sail 


traversed 


Black -which may 


certain impressions 
had gathered—and he 
le that he had ‘seen 
issed nothing.’ After 
himself on the parapet 
voured us with a homily 
f environment, from which 


t severity of the moun 
also for severity of 
told us something of the 


4+ 


es, and showed us how, 
5, the people who dwelled 


depths were as grace- 


es, their conduct void of 
hearts empty of love 
1 to construct what he 
lel,’ and, swinging his 
nd the amphitheatre 
ike to Crinkle Crags, he 
is how the men of the 
t be strong men, but 
ren of all tenderness 
ian, this tourist body 
speech, a brand new 


Henry Jenkinson’s ‘‘ Guide 
ve listened to him with 
rendered to the 
but had 
to explore the heights 


lw Vs 


when he 


thought with gratitude 
nd women living their 
lls and in the inner 
of Margaret Steele of 
Fletcher of Hunday 
doctor 
as rough as the hulls, 
as that of 


Lite, our whose 


as tender 


nen Also, we won 

t be that in the slums 

| ve was, after all, more 
lor and distress 

the problem, who 


gsy 
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bend David 


but 
and when he pulled 


should drive round th 
Branthwaite himself ; 
up for a word, Andrew Matterson of 
Nepghyll mentioned the revelations made 
by the tourist. David listened 
with impatience, growled 


discursive 
obvious some- 
thing about a “ featherheaded gommeral,”’ 
and declared that in the whole of the dale 
he was only acquainted with one really 
hard case—Martin Dockwray of Bracken- 
thwaite—and he was not even certain about 
the depth of Martin’s hardness. 

** But there,’”’ he added, “ I’ve no time to 
stay and listen to such stuff. I’ve a mighty 
long round just now, what with Nicholson's 
work on top of my own. I’ve the full length 
of Kirkdale to go yet, with a call on the 
little schoolmistress at Down-in-the-Dale at 
the end of it.” 

And then, anticipating an assured inquiry, 
he added: ‘“ The lassie’s bad, and to-day 
I’ve got a hard job before me—the hardest 
of all next to telling a body that there's 
no hope for the one that canna be spared. 
I’ve got to pronounce sentence of banish- 
ment. It takes a strong man to stand the 
winters we get up here, and if she’s to keep 
her life she’il have to leave the dale.” 

In David’s day Kirkdale was a law unto 
itself in the schooling of its children. At 
the Twin Hamlets had no difficulty, 
for our dale is one of the kindly ones, with 
a fine spread of homes on the foothills and 


we 


a cluster in the valley itself, so that the 
school is large enough to carry a schoolhouse 


by its side. But over on the further side 


of the Screes the homes of Kirkdale are 
widely scattered ; all told, there is only 
a handful of them, and in those other 
days the dalesfolk met the demands 
of the situation by making a _ portion 
of their payment in kind. A homeless 
wanderer, the teacher passed from house 


to house, and when he had been enter- 
tained for a term at each one, he began the 
circuit of the dale afresh. It hard 


life. even for a strong man, though not with- 


Was a 


out abundant compensation ; and when the 


men in authority promoted a slender slip 








of a girl from the south country to be the 
first schoolmistress of Kirkdale, we were 
stricken with amazement, and _ predicted 
disaste! There was offence also, for certain 


of the dalesfolk were persuaded that they 
were being treated with scorn, and at many 
firesides there were heard the mutterings of 
revolt 
As a matter of course, the spirit of oppo- 
sition extended from the system to the 
individual, and Joan Naylor was threatened 
shoulder because 
the work that 
Never, however, 
As one of 


with a show of the cold 


she was coming to attempt 
only a man could perform 

did rebellion have so short a life 
the leaders of the movement, Thomas Fairish 
was deputed to meet the stranger at Dale- 
foot agreed that if 
any man was qualified to “ put the madam 
that 


wantit 


and it was generally 


show her 


in her proper place,’’ and 


cum where she _ wasn't 


‘she'd 


~ 
~™ 


‘Eh, my bairn, just you cum inside and rest yourself, and I'll have a cup 0 te 
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one But when 


found himself looking down 


Thomas was the lhomas 
into the wist- 
ful face of a tired and delicate girl he remem- 
and 
stern ‘‘ Good-day, ma’am,”’ 
“T’se glad Afterwards he 
tucked her snugly in his gig, and when they 
through Nether ’ 
telling her that she had a hard 
place but the dalesfolk would do their best 
to smooth the road 

It was arranged that Joan should spend 
her first fortnight Elizabeth Key at 
Down-in-the-Dale, and when the gig pulled 


bered his own daughter instead of a 
it was a case of 
to see you.” 
passed Kirkdale he was 


come to 
for her. 
with 


up Elizabeth opened her door, armed with 
a dour manner and a battery of frigid words ; 
but somchow the dourness melted, and the 
thinly hostility 


welcome. 


words of veil d became 


words of the kindlhiest 
‘“* Eh, my bairn,”’ she murmured, “ thoo 


1 


does luik tired, and I’se warrant thoo's hafe 


22 


ready in neah time.’” 
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famished. Nivver mind your traps. Thomas 
in see to ther Just you cum inside and 
rest yourself, and I'll have a cup o’ tea 
ready in neah time.’ For the remainder 
f that eventful evening Joan found herself 
mothered ilmost as much as if she had 
been in her own home, and when her first 
letter went out of the dale it carried to the 
other in the uth an assurance that “ if 


er girl wasn’t looked after it wouldn’t be 
the fault of Elizabeth Key.’’ Among the 
others it was agreed by the end of the first 
week that the new schoolmistress seemed 


to be a “ likeable lassic,”’ and in the matter 
of her work judgment was suspended by 
onsent With a month gone by Joan 


Naylor could count on an open door at 

every home and a welcome at every hearth 
After the lapse of days, moreover, we 

learned that the mother in the south was 


a widow ; it was also noticed 


that the life of Joan Naylor had no luxuries ; 
at her garments, though neat, bore the 
arks of hard wear ; that she was a famous 
nd at givil to an old gown or an old 
it the gra of a new one; and it was 
erved that on the day she received her 

ry she never missed a visit to the post- 


office at Nether Kirkdale, whence, accord- 
to the gossips, a large share of the money 
earned among the mountains of the north 


was transferred to the plains of the south. 
Another incident of note lay in the fact that, 
by certain devious means, some of the 
lespeople managed to obtain the address 
of the invalid mother, and now and again a 
imper carefully packed with real Cumbrian 
itter, « ; laid on fellside farms, a cut 
native ham, or a chunk from a flitch 
home-cured b n, was despatched from 
Dalefoot, the ft being significant not only 
{f sympathy suttering mother, but 
ilso testify to affection for a daugnter 
quality 
And now, here was David Branthwaite, 
with his sentence of banishment and the 
task from which he shrank It was made 
known to us later on by Elizabeth Key how 
managed it, and from that day there was 
led another link to the chain which 
bound us to the doctor 
‘He’s a masterful man is David Bran- 
thwaite,’’ said Elizabeth, ‘‘and a gey rough 
yke with his tongue when he’s got a cross- 
ined body t leal with ; but his faith- 
fulne i te fast as the hills, and his 
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tenderness is past the power of words to 
tell. The schoolmistress says tbat he 
minds her most of the shadow of a rock 
in a weary land.”’ 


NE drab November night we gathered 
around the kitchen hearth at Nep- 
ghyll, and for an hour we did our best to 
extract the marrow from a few political 
bones. At the end of the hour, however, the 
talk began to flag, and the gathering was 
threatened with conversational failure until 
old Michael Scott of Ellerkeld came to 
the rescue. ‘I doot,’’ said Michael, “‘ that 
politics isn’t seah varra tempting to-neet, 
and I’se thinking we'd better be talking 
aboot men—they’re oalus interesting.”” And 
then, like the wily being that he was, he 
added: “‘ I met Peter Waugh to-day, and he 
toald me a nice crack aboot t’oald doctor.”’ 
This was quite enough. For the rest of the 
evening, until Mistress Matterson had supper 
on the board, we discussed David Bran- 
thwaite and his mixed manners. And while 
we all agreed with Michael Scott that David 
was ‘‘the most through-and-through man 
in all the dales,’’ we also agreed with Robin- 
son Graham that he was ‘a rare mak’ of 
inconsistencies.”’ Again and again had we 
found him professing indifference about 
many things which really cut him to the 
quick, and it was said of him that he would 
sleep like a top over his own troubles and 
worry through a sleepless night over those 
of his people. 

About the time that the schoolmistress 
of Kirkdale tendered her resignation, the 
doctor appeared to strike a new vein of 
irritability, and there were certain of his 
patients who declared that there was no 
pleasing him. It was clear that he had some- 
thing on his mind, and one day, as he drove 
out Hardknot way, with Dash in the gig 
by his side, he gave old Meg a loose rein 
and took the terrier into his confidence. 

‘I’ve been a bit too free with my money, 
laddie,”’ he said, “and I’m beginning to 
feel the pinch. I must really try and save 
a bit, though saving’s a stiff job at my time 
o’ life. And I’ve had a lot o’ calls lately. 
There was that operation on Martha Jack- 
son. Sir Robert's fee ran to twenty pounds, 
and I hadn't the heart to let John know that 
it cost mair than ten, for I’ll warrant the 
lad was hard put to it to find that much. 








I In’t stand by and see the woman slip 
iV leave a houseful o’ bairns, could 
4 ( And the look that John gave 


when I told him that Martha would live 

h ten pounds of anybody’s money 

Then I bought that new electric contrivance 
to treat Adair with. And—oh dear 
this want o’ money’s a terrible thing.” 


if SSV 


Then he smiled grimly “Wish you and 
ild only tumble doon a gold-mine, 

ID 
With another mile ground out he began 


rhere’s no help tor it I'll have 


to call on John Fletcher, though it’s a 

ne, for I’m always getting my hand 
into | pocket Still, he’d be hurt if I 
] 


didn’t do it, and the little schoolmistress 
must be given her chance and her mother 
be saved from heart-break. So we'll 
call it settled, laddie. I think I can manage 
about twenty pound myself, and to-morrow 
we'll away to Hunday and I’ll ask Fletcher 
for the rest.’”’ 

Now it happened that just at this moment 
he glanced up the flank of the hill on whose 
| t the house of Brackenthwaite stands, 
e the corners of his lips tightened 


must 


ind at on 


* The selfish carl,’’ he muttered “What 
of good lies in his hands, and he'll 
it He’s grown so near that he 
t part with the reek off his porridge 
e could help it. He's just the man I 
, t 

wn upon the doctor’s face flickered 
t tt of smile rhis was followed 
_ kle of ome nificance, and 
1) lapped his leg “TH let John 
] t vid a day or two,”’ he said ; “just 
ve a shot at Martin Dockwray.”’ 
\ then he gain addressed himself to 
‘Dash, my laddie, to-morrow 
I t out I going to sleep 
Martin Dockwray’s beds, and you 
tch on his heart ig I've done 
i t of bl l-lettir n my time, and now 
to see if | can fetch it from a 
\ rdingly it |} ippened on the follow 
t that about the hour wherein most 
of t lespeople sought their beds, the 
lumbered along the lonning to 
| t t { demanded 
t t 1 the dale 
elf, a stall 

| s dos 
Among the homes of the dale we counted 
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Brackenthwaite a place of quality, and its 
master might a 
leader of men, if he would have paid the 
price which real leadership exacts. 


have ruled in our midst 
Instead, 
he preferred the way of the selfish life, with 
no interests outside the boundaries of his 
own acres, and no love except that which 
he concentrated on his only child. In his 
as in so many others, fatherhood stood 
for redemption 


case 


He was perplexed by the doctor’s visit 
for he suspected that if David had followed 
his bent he would have picked an old grand- 
father’s chair in a farmhouse kitchen rather 
than a seat of luxury in the Brackenthwaite 
dining-room ; but it was not until the night 
was far spent that he himself 
into his visitor’s hands with a reference to 
the hardships of the doctor’s life. 

“Hard ?”’ David pulled himself together 
for the blow he had prepared. “ Ay, hard 
enough. Nobody but the doctor knows how 
hard—but—I canna help thinking that it’s 
harder for the folk. I tell you 
Martin: ye should 
the lucky ones. You've had your share of 
battle 
spared the agony of poverty 


delivered 


what 
count yourself one of 
you've been 
and of all the 
agonies there’s none so great as sickness and 
It’s a 
fearful crucifixion when the best-beloved is 


sickness to with, but 


poverty when they go hand in hand 


doon and in want o’ the things that cost 


money and there is no money to buy them 


with 

“ As for the doctoring, it’s simply a heart- 
break— when I order a woman body to rest 
if her life has t’ be spared, and _ there's 
a pack of wee bairns calling for every 


minute of her time and every ounce of her 
love, and the mother 


And again 


worked man that it’s 


; rest means neglect of 


when I tell an over! 


he need 


them 
no physi s but 
and jellies to build up 


time I ken that 


chickens and soups 
his strength, and all the 
when the rent paid and the bread-and 
butter have been bought there’s varra little 
left—I tell ye, man, that at times like these 
words seem to be a mockery and doctoring 
men with the 
I couldn't 


()t course 


a sham If it wasn't for the 
helping hand I’ve got about me 
bide it. I'd be running 


[I’ve never bothered you 


away 
Martin 
I’ve known full 


but there's 


been no disrespe that 

well that you'd be having folks in plenty 
pulling at you, and there's reason in every- 
thing—even in charity and helpfulness.” 














































“Dockwray made no movement. He was sitting with clasped hands, a man bereft 
of speech "—p. 99, 





THE 


intervening strip of hearth 
Dockwray threw a look of amaze- 
For the moment, indeed, resentment 


Across the 
Martin 
ment 


was disarmed by perplexity. This was surely 


a new David Branthwaite that he was 
entertaining. The old David was a man 
of the volcanic type—one whose scorn was 


brutal, whose blows fell hard like the beat 
of a sledge-hammer; but this was one of 
the crafty men who dealt in words of subtle 
irony 

I've got a case on hand just now 
that’s worrying me a lot While Martin 
wrestled with astonishment, David was off 
again “It’s the little schoolmistress of 
Kirkdale. Mebbe you'll have heard that 


Nicholson's indoors with his bronchitis again, 


and I’m working his round. She's a fine lassie, 


is the schoolmistress, but she’s not tough 


keen winds 
hard round have nearly killed het 
I'm having to send her home till het 
Worst of it is, the mother herself 
is a sickly sort of who never 
day's health from year end till 
and, bit by bit, I've wormed it out of little 
Joan that there isn’t enough money for one 
You ken her 


enough for life in the dale. Our 
and the 
and 
mother 
body has a 


year end 


of them, let alone the pai 
don’t you ?”’ 

Dockwray nodded his head He was 
frowning and fidgeting because of embar 


none of the 


rassment, but he was losing 
story 

Ay, I thought you couldn’t have missed 
her Somehow, she reminds me of your 
own lassie: got a glint of the same blue in 
her eye, the same lilt in her voice; and 
when she looks up at you she’s got that 


I 


same wistful little trick that sets your ow! 
Mary off so fine Man, what a mercy it is 
you've been able to give your bairn all she 


needs What if she had been like the school 
mistress, who'll die if she stays up here and 


who's got to starve if she goes home! 


> 


hard 
Dockwray floundered among his 
‘but there ought 


hard case, certainly—a very 


case but 


words badly to be some 


way of meeting it Is there no organisa 
tion Here he detected the storm 
Signal as it flashed into being, and covered 


his blunder with a hasty question, * Is she 


going home 

That I can't tell ye at present What 
she ought to have i L SC vare: itd set 
het But that out f the question 
Next best thi t month on the south 


YU4 
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coast, with plenty to eat, nothing to do, and 
a free mind, so that she could pick up her 
strength and get fit to earn her living again, 
and I’m away in the morning to Hunday 
to beg another Good Samaritan turn from 
John Fletcher. He has a 
using his money 


fine notion of 
has John, and I’ve never 
known him refuse me the help I’ve asked of 
him It’s true that I'd do it 


for I’m terrible hard on him, but I can't let 


rather not 


the lassie slip away for the want of a few 
bits of gold and silver 

So far as direct 
Joan Naylor 
word. For a brief spell he lapsed into silence 


appli ation to the case ot 


goes this was David's last 


only it was not the silence of surrender 
After the 


merely 


terrier, he 
us grip. When he 


manner of his 
} 


Owl 
changing 
spoke again he had 


theme 


was 
what appeared to be 
a new 


Martin,” 


room 


times 


‘It seems like old 
sitting in your 
of the hearth 

Martin 


quit a 


said, ‘‘to be with 
yourself on the other side 

“ae 
responded genially "5 


fine to see you here 
must be 
handful of years since you and I spent a 
night together 

David 


as though he might be reckoning up 


gazed reflectively into the fire 


the time He was a man_ without 
mercy when it suited his purpose, and he 
meant to be very hard now “T’m just 
thinking,’’ he said at last oe nd o1 

time—when I was here alone fot while 

It’s one of the things t t help to think 
well of humanity That night, as I sat 
in this very corner, | looked st t into 


the heart of a woman and saw the store ol 
From this point 
Doric of the 


love that lay within it 
David slipped deeper into the 
dales 


move d 


one of his tricks wl 
upstairs yersel’, Martin 


en he was strongly 
‘You were 
and your life was hangin’ by a wee bit 
thread I'd 
and I kenned full well that in another hout 


you'd be at grips wi’ death. So I shpped 


been with you the day thre 


} t 


for ten minutes to prepare tor what I kn 
And by an’ by Margaret 1ol- 


intil the room an’ doon she 


was in front 


lowed me 


dropped by me side an laying het hands 


on my knees, she tried t’ beg tor yout lite 
| 


It was mighty littl peech that sorra had 
left her, but, eh man, what she did say was 
full o' power L « na do without him 


David,’ she cried, and 
bit aboot the wondertul 











her and your devotion to your bairn 
And after this quite awe- 


some and a new sort of trouble crept intil 


her voice grew 


. her bonny eyes and she toald me of her 
: hopes for you. ° He’s a good man,’ she said, 
f ‘but away fra -his own home he’s been a bit 
¥ careless, not hard, but a little bit careless. 
r te’s missed 1 hances—that’s it—he’s just 
* missed his char but he’s young yet, and 
if he’s spare I'm sure he'll grow into a 
a man of power—one of those who help to 
keep the world sweet and clean. So, you’ll 
r o your best, David, won't you, if only to 
. ive him his chance ?’ Eh, man, it must be 
{ to ken t t there’s one body in the 
world who thinks of you as Margaret 

thought of yoursel’.”’ 
Dockwray made no movement. He was 
: sitting with clasped hands, his head down- 
bent, a man bereft of speech. After a pause 

David began rain : 

I mind another time I sat here. Your 
bairn had nes f me then. And it was 
yourself who ime and begged me to do 

. that which I was willing enough to do with- 
2 out any askil fra anybody I mind hoo 
you paced t floor in your agony of mind 

ind hoo you opened your heart to me. 

You said y been living a selfish sort 
life, wit ttle thought for the weary and 

y-] n ootside your own walls, 

that if only God would 

e the lif {f your bairn you'd use the 

er that 1 given to you, so that 
t weary 1 le helped to their rest 

¢ nd the lhe \ len be eased of their load. 
Ny ot \ ve kept the promises you made. 
] ent | 1 1 wh of your benefac 
tior t then you'll be just like 
t | mame and not be for 
\ ken what your right 
t One more « nt in the indictment still 
It neerned the night whereon 
M t D y went home and the 
that 1 then renewed but 
iv t the doctor pulled out his 
t al 1 rose sharply to his feet 
man,” he exclaimed 
: talk t morning in Just get 
( I'll away to my 
L « | oo you can listen 
that when the master of 
' kent left the doctor at his bed 
le | elf returned to his sitting 
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room, and there remained until the light 
of dawn was breaking on the hills. It also 
happens that when David resumed his 
journey in the morning Martin Dockwray 
had a message for him. 

“Thank you for your call, David Bran- 
thwaite,”’ he said, “and I’m hoping that 
again you will make my home a resting 
place on your way. When Mary returns she 
shall come and see you and tell you the same 
thing. You have reminded me of many 
things I had forgotten, and I am making 
no more promises—only, in the matter of 
the schoolmistress, I have this to say to 
you: You shall not go to Hunday, nor 
shall you ask John Fletcher for his help. 
I have nothing more to say—you are at 
least gifted with discernment. Now then, 
away with you to your sick folk.” 

Three days later David again drove up 
the hill to Brackenthwaite, and again was 
Martin Dockwray assailed with reproach, 
only this time the doctor’s manner did not 
at all agree with the words he used. 

“ Ye’re a downright spendthrift,”’ he cried, 
‘and a miserable schemer into the bargain. 
No doubt you think it was a clever trick 
going all the way to Netherport to carry 
out your plots and plans, but I saw through 
it all, even the mask of the Netherport post- 
mark.” 

Here the doctor held out his hand. ‘I'll 
have a wag of your paw, Martin Dockwray, 
an’ it’s a joy to ken you. Eh, man, but it’s 
mighty. A voyage to the West Indies and 
back for the little and her 
mother, and a bundle of crinkly-crankle 
Bank of England notes into the bargain. 


schoolmistress 


And you didn’t sign your name till your 
gift Just put a bit note inside which 
said: ‘A Thank-offering from the Man 


who Forgot.’ You've given the dale a rare 
puzzle ; the folks ‘ll spend the winter in 
trying to guess the name of that man.” 

tell it, David—never,”’ 
“You have 
it’s just between 


“You must never 
Dockwray begged me 


you 


saved 


from myself—and 
and me.” 

‘I'd like to shout it from the walls of 
Gath and cry it from the roofs of Ascalon,”’ 
the doctor responded ; “but I 
think I and I’ve no fancy 
for spoiling your reward.”” And then, as a 
sort of disconnected afterthought, he added : 
Martin. 


gravely 
understand ye 


I’m thinking of your wife’s faith 
Margaret kenned her man 














































M* house is situated on the main road 
4 from Edinburgh to the South Pole, 
nd I am what may justly be described as 
a ‘‘ professional philanthropist,’”’ seeing that 
I m a parson happy 
tion of locality and vocation is 
favourable to the 
I many 


rhis combina- 
extremely 
study of character, as 


“anxious inquirers’”’ to 


troduce themselves to me as they move 
on. like ‘ships that pass in the night.’ 
Phe nxious inquiry is usually for money 


to pay for a bed and the sum which 


t 


is generally specified, when I am amiable 


to protract the conversation so far, 


is the useful sixpence As a rule these 


visitors are remarkably good Churchmen 
I know it, because they tell me so; and 
they can prove it by referring to some 
clergyman who lives on the other side of the 
country One recent visitor told me that 
he had been a valued member of the congre- 


shall call 


gation of a clergyman whom we 


Mr. Brown, but he 


had been away 
from M1 Brown's 
t vn i some time 
nd d not know 

Brown was 


t re \ Then 
f } f I knew 
\I Brown 
nd I 
I quite 
t t that I 
} + | } 
to e! iT 
} h 
, tr fan , 
r t { foot- 
Iie 
thet 
\ if vo 
M I 
I « \ { 
; — 
in me oO! 


The Parson and his Tramps 
By the Rev. THOMAS HANNAN, M.A. 





Asked the maid to butter a brick which he 
we was carrying.’ 
99° 


me something now, he 
Then I told 


was dead. 


would refund it.” 

him gently that Mr. Brown 
The which to 
describe the effect of this on him is to use 


only way in 
the highest development of modern English 
and to ‘ wilted.” 

People who are unsympathetic are in 
the habit of 
“tramps.” It is rather an insult 
Some of them do not 


say that he 


describing such visitors as 


to them 


mind it; but these 


are the individuals who have not been at 
it long, and who do not intend to stick to 


it The man who has been at it for vears 
“‘traveller,” and |] 


knew one who said that he 


describes himself as a 
was a “ tourist.” 
hese regard it as a profession, and take a 


professional pride in their ‘‘ work.” One 
of them was recently charged at Working- 
ton with being a vagrant, but he protested 
vigorously that he was a respectable work- 
asked what he did 


ing man. On being 


for a living, he answered stoutly: ‘I walk 
for aliving.’’ One 
of them has chalked 


on the walls of the 


casual ward at 
Dover the follow- 
ing confession of 


his political faith: 
‘If Tariff Reform 
means work for all 
then I am a Free 
reader.” An 
American tramp 
who was pining for 
work was once 
asked what he 
lo; and he 
promptly said that 
if the lady ot the 


ould « 


would bring 


ouse 


could © sit 

irden and keep 
the cows from lift- 
ing the latch of the 
earden grate and 
retting in. Anothet 
of the same nation- 
ality once asked a 


lady to lend him 
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a looking-gla and when 


she asked him what he 
wanted with it, he 
promptly a1 red: “ To 
i 
see myself tarving to 
” death And third went 
n up to a house and asked 
“ t maid to butter a brick 
ich he was carrying. 
Of 1 ked what 
he w ted it ittered for, 
1d | id that he was 
2 r to eat it, as that 
ll he ild get. 
It 1 great any years 
¢ elf found my- 
lf an ass te of the 
S ntle tramp \ hoary old 
] er arrived at a publi 
where I was in com- 
y with ny others, 
sked for 1 by name. 
is H s tall int, dirty 
nd amiabl He looked as if he had recently 
en dug up, ar dug up very imperfec tly. 
His peal lirect and simple—he had 
e to see what I could do forhim. In my 
ity I ve him a shilling without 
iquiry Phi id the effect of bringing 
m back a few days later, under simular 
t rcumstances [ was in conversation with 
" 1 rous f 1 when the ancient one 
f« ‘I have just come to 
vhat you can do for me.” My friend 
k the tt », and shouted at him: 
[ can do for you completely if you don’t 
it e immediately.’’ With 
( 1 nt, I joined my objurga- 
ns to my friend's, and the tramp went 
| i t l 
Not long after t incident, I was doing 
é te in Ireland—a tramp myself, such is 
infection of the life I was on my 
a. B to Sligo, knapsack on 
K La y of summer sunshine. 
[y la tramp of the tinker class, 
é } ior a copper, whi h I 
l She nt cheerily on, her baby 
on het ul I soon came in sight 
t- nother la f the company. Just as 
t level with me, the one whose appeal 
refused turned round and called out: 
\rrah! Bridget, now don’t be proud, 
t take th y the gintleman’s goin’ 
ve ye to buy tay with.’’ So they got 
abi t T Tuy 
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“*Arrah! Bridget, now don’t be proud, but take the penny the 
gintleman’s goin’ to give ye to buy tay with.’”’ 


visited their 
south or north their name is legion. 
At one time they used to arrive in open day 
when the sun was shining brightly; and 
their cheerfulness was infectious. I used to 
marvel at the fact that they were all so 
industrious, yet so unfortunate, and that 
their wives were all ill, and their children 
numerous. So one day it occurred to 
me that it would be interesting to accom- 
pany one of them to his home. The one 
chosen was a big, burly chap, who gave an 
address in the High Street of Edinburgh. 
He assured me that he had his own little 
house there, with his sick wife and six or 
seven children. So I said to him: “TI will 
with | He countenance 
at once, and deprecated my putting my- 
self to so much trouble, suggesting that if I 
merely gave him the small sum of sixpence 
he could do a great deal for the comfort of 
his wife. But I insisted, and left him on 
the doorstep while I proceeded to prepare 
for my expedition. But when I was ready 
to start I found that he had not waited. I 
wanted to get at the truth of the story, and 
so I visited the locality, and found that the 
whole tale was untrue, the address which he 


Of those who have 


way 


me on 


so 


go you.” changed 


had given to me happening to be a shop. 
Nowadays they usually come to me by 
night, or when it is raining heavily. And on 
these visits, they always ask for work. The 
reason is that I began, a number of years 











“TI warned him solemnly not on any account to 


this border.” 


ago, to turn my philanthropy to a practical 
object I have a fairly large garden, and 
it occurred to me to demand work from 
the recipients of my bounty, and thus to 
build up character and foster independence 
Every tramp of any professional standing 
now knows this, and they also know that if 
it is absolutely impossible to set them to 
work, especially when the shades of night 
are falling, there is a chance of money with- 
out work These are the people referred 
to in the song which says ‘ We're looking 
for employment, but they'll only give us 


work One of them came to me last winter 
when my garden was under six inches of 
snow, and asked me if I could give him 
a day’s work in the garden 

But when a man comes along on a 


beautiful, warm day, with the sun shining 


brilliantly and persuading even the most 
industrious to indolence with the weeds 
rearing their insolent heads and threatening 
imm<¢ te hloom—well, when this man asks 
for work, there is a presumption that he 
really nts it And the old experienced 
| ial \ Sarve im right if ’e 

ts it At such a time he gets it with 


have 
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I remember a man who came 
early one morning, looking smart 
and respectable, wearing a clean 
collar, and decent, though thread- 
bare, clothes He was tramping 
from Glasgow to Newcastl and had 
lost his work through electricity 
being substituted for horse traction 
in the city tramway system. The 
first thing which I did was to send 
him to the kitchen for a good 
breakfast, for a man cannot work 
without being fed And then he 
worked with such skill and perse- 
verance that I kept him going 
for nearly a week, after which he 
set off cheerfully on his way south. 
with money in his pocket My 
system of payment is a combination 
of meals and money 

3ut another experiment was not 
so successful I set one to do weed- 
ing and cleaning, and armed hin 
with a Dutch hoe 
undoing His job was to clean a 


long walk, to hoe the surface weeds 


rhis proved my 


touch 


off a piece of ground, and then to dig 
that piece of ground, in which I intended 
to plant about a thousand cabbages, cauli- 
flowers, and Brussels sprouts, which were 
then in lines in an adjoining border. I 
warned him solemnly not on any account 
to touch this border ; and I went out to do 
some pastoral visiting When I returned 
I found that he had hoed up all my young 
plants and had omitted to dig the piece of 
ground to which I had set him. The 
omission did not matter, as there was now 
1othing to put into the ground! As a piece 
of cleaning it was a highly artistic eflort 


leaving nothing to be desired—except the 


operator's blood Before I could trust 
myself to talk to him, I had to recite 


quietly to myself some lines of a nice little 
poem taught me in 1 childhood, ‘ Speak 


gently to the little child.” It was in the 


same season that I had another unfortunate 


occurrence I had a great fancy for rals- 


ing everything that I could from seed 
and I had a nice lot of asparagus plants 
ready to put in pe nent quarters It 
takes three years to raise asparagus [rol 

seed to this stage, and I was very proud 0! 


my nursery bed of the 


able 
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to guard the asparagus against any possi- 
intelligence, I sur- 
railway sleepers which I 
I told my man that he 
was not to touch that part of the border. 
I knew that if he 
would certainly fall over 
them ; so I thought my plants well guarded. 
hou he told me that he 
thought he had made a good job of the 
ng, but he had ‘found a lot of funny 

’’ He was quite right ; 


a misdirected 


it with 





1 to have 


dug on without seeing 


ha 
the sleepers ne 


rs afterwards 


Some 


ts in the ground 
the roots were my asparagus plants ! 
He had carefully removed the sleepers so 
as to get at then 
good workman was once so dili- 
ch that I 
best. 


pectable, well -set - up 


t and so thorou concluded he 


one of the very He was a very 
came 
After 
next 


man, who 
to his job with punctuality. 
ked an advance of 
money to his wife. 
but he not 
it advance, and I begin 
He may 


forgotten 


to send 


I hope she got it has come 
k to work off tl 


him 
when he thinks I 


again. 
have 
yn a Saturday after- 
putting the 
preparation for 


p 


[ was in my 


tou ics to 


study, 
my 
a visit 


following day, when I received 


anly man, who intro 
1 himself as t erandson of an English 
frankly, a 
misfortune He 


tion to 31 mblance to the famous 


story very 


drew 
as I had 


I aw t it it was real 


poet in one ot 
oks H ; a regular tramp, still 
and 


ily au wearing 


clothes like a gentle 
embarrassing position 
twopence-halfpenny at 

time nd it was with great shame that 
I of 1 hit t t im But he took the 
very cheerfully, and walked off with 
recently in an 
but I 


here 


related t ncident 


any name ; 


retrain from repeating it 
a ( I I he 


I you have 


article wrote to 
had ‘Scamp’ 
not the name) 
d here, I think last 


it w reyed on my sympathy 


th (of 1 Smith is 


hillings I discovered 


netted close on 


alterwards that he had 
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that 


twenty-one shillings same day in 
visits paid to other houses. But I noticed 
soon after his visit to me that a bench of 
unsympathetic magistrates sent him to 
prison as a vagrant. 

It does not matter where I go or what I 
do, I find myself up against a tramp. It is 
a clear case of affinity. I was managing a 
beautiful bonfire in my garden one evening 
in the twilight, when an amiable tramp 
arrived and tried to take charge of it, ex- 
plaining that he was a specialist in bonfires. 
Possibly that meant that he had set one or 
two haystacks on fire while making his bed 
in them. I declined his offer, and then he 
offered to speak French to me. Wondering 
if he were telling the truth, I addressed 


a few words to him in that language. 
This produced the same effect on him 
that I had seen it do in France; but 


he expressed his feelings without the polite 
reserve to which I had been accustomed, 
and told me that my accent was bad. 
But my bad accent got rid of him. One 


very often gets the truth from a tramp. 
I was roused from my slumbers one night, 
just about midnight, by a violent ringing 
of my 


door-bell. Thinking that it must 





“Explaining that he was a specialist in bon- 
fires.” 





ind and that ‘. 


As we parted he 


THE 


sick-bed, I hurried on some 
to the door I found 
six feet in height, full 
pirit I could smell the 
was on the 
being the 
provide him 
Instead of 
I took 
ll stand, and 
threats 
exclaimed 


for the night 


hamber 


rate with many 


r specime! fa clergyman 
iat he had just hit on my own 
myself, and then I left him 


iv to England But they do 


they call so 
floor, I was 


the bell when 


by sl t id, and goin 
( I om ol the 
I in t t vindow It 
rate i | not to Vv nt 10 
ive hu hint to go in 
e ( t knuckles witl 
ot while | hands were on 
1 he took the hint 
I ory ¢ CI 
\ l ] ve bee 
! t lab I 
f . r 
( for |} 
t the | 


alks bein t better marching 


What 
taken 


I 
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Nace; t) 


aback by work in the 


W rong | 


work test’’ is never a failure It is the 


man who does not want work who js thy 
and 
injury. But I have a story 

Among the m 


situation of my house 1s the existence of 


trouble sometimes he adds insult t 
about that! 
advantages of 1 
eolf-course and a race-course at the bac] 
Once a year the tramps who follow the rac 
take 


a rope the 


possession of my back wall ar 
whole length of it, tethering t 


the rope, at interval 


have brought velhicl The two trar 
who take poss SS 1 lirst lie ( t ll higit 
watching it ] t t one of the partners 
had a voice like a gramophone play 


mi ke on 3 t And ] 
ti ind ice | t to j 
ell togethe! ( 
round and k to vi rreakfas 
on the strenegt ( I 
by our over-! t ( t 
If vou want t keep ti 
premises you t kee one of the t 


ajov , | 1 t 
: ly bett } 
| e one of t | hey 
t He t 
ty ) { ‘ 1 
that he evel ) 1 1 
qaichil | ( \ I t 
1! it nt t 
ot! ) t ‘ 
| t t t 
k but 
1] ( 
F ‘ 
k t 
} 1 t 
det ti t ‘ 
industry. Hie t \ 
of tram} ( | 1 ( na i 
} ? { 
ind made to see t t it better to cat t 
hread 
bread of in try t the precarious bread 
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CHAPTER XXII 


Vi oO} AUDREY 
fee factories of Hayes, Bartlett and 
Haves cover more than an acre of 


| plain outside Bradfield 


had been founded by 

| Christop Hayes, who had ultimately 
n his manager, Eneas Bartlett, into 
urtnership, and married his sister. From 
y ll har ym weaving factory, it had 
vn into a hty concern, replete with 
ery modern invention for labour saving 
1 swift luction. There were no 


Brettle Mills, only Geoffrey 


n nger brother Christopher. 

( toph rly known as Kit Hayes 
the West R ng, was no asset to any 

l many respects the cross 

f his brothet fe There were no sons 
the f Kit being childless, and 
ev fat t solitary girl. At their 

th, therefore, the Brettle Mills must pass 

t I f strangers For this reason 

y H 1 been inclined to do 

by John 1 ind to give him more 

nt in every direction than his 

H es fan old friend ot Geoffrey's 
vs, and had proved 

et worthy of the chances 

way The master of 

\ nded more than he knew 

Strol rewd loyalty of John Ridd, 

t lly aware that he loved 

\ t 1 not fill him with either 
tion rhe announcement 

( nt to Major Hunt at Marien- 

very large print in the 

q lGa ng regarded as an event 

t t t portance It had, of 
no ordinary kind to 

Ridd H never alluded to it, 

1M H t the light had gone 

t i t \ man’s face He could 
t hide t thre rht of John Ridd’'s 
ry ( t the sum of Geottrey 
Haye di ntent He had not sought 
t ill é Gerald Hunt; it had 
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been wholly his wife’s doing, and though he 
had not refused his consent, he had given it 
rather grudgingly. He could not honestly 
say he liked the man, though he admired 
some of his qualities. 

“What I do say, Maria, is that he isn’t 
the husband for our little Audrey. He’s 
too much the man of the world. I wish I 
felt easier about it in my mind.’ 

But the very fact that he was so much 
a man of the world commended him to Mrs. 
Hayes. He represented the section of society 
she wished to enter, and of which she was 
determined that Audrey should become an 
ornamental unit. Lady Angela had pro- 
mised, after she had made careful inquiry as 
to the amount of dowry the mill-spinner’s 
daughter was likely to possess, that she would 
do her utmost to launch her well. She liked 
the girl for her own sake, her natural sweet- 
ness and gentlehood would make her task 
of the easiest. For the first time in her life 
Lady Angela was genuinely pleased with her 
Great wealth had never tempted 
Geoffrey Hayes to slacken in his personal 
attention to his He quite 
well aware that he was the mainspring and 
head of it, and that when he began to slacken 
There 


nephew. 


business was 


his energies, it was bound to decline. 
was no one in the firm saving and excepting 
John Ridd who possessed a tithe of his 
energy o1 He looked for- 
ward the 


it might be to all their interests to float the 


business acumen 


somewhat ruefully to day when 


business as a company concern. 
custom to leave High Ridges 
every half-past eight to catch 
the nine train at Midcar, 
brought him to Bradfield at a quarter to 
ten. It was the only train in the day that 
ran through past the Junction without stop 
After nearly the 
Continent he found plenty at the works 
needing his attention, and he had many con- 
He was, indeed, 


It was his 
morning at 


o’clock which 


two months’ absence on 


sultations with John Ridd 
engaged with him relative to some desired 
extension of the business with Continental 
firms, when the young clerk whose business 
it was to attend to his private room, knocked 





at the door and sald a lady was waiting 
bel] ee him 
Hayes glanced at the clock with surprise, 


John Ridd 


and then at 


Half-past eleven, a lady! What does 
he look like, Briggs, not an insurance 
lady, eh ? 

No, sir, a real lady,” answered Briggs 
quite innocently 

Can't think what she wants here. Go 


or no, just show her up 
John, we'll go into the 
you're right 
while. I 


when I was over there 


and get her 
You n go 
matter later I’m of 
after ll, it’s hardly 
thought it would be 


name 
now 
opinion 


worth our 


but I see your point of view 
Ridd gathered up the letters, and prepared 
to withdraw He was a fairly tall, well 


with a good square head 
He looked 


five and 


built young man 
and 


old for 


very pleasant, open face 


his years, which were only 
But he had 
own hand since he 
thirteen He closed the door quietly, and 
in the passage outside met the lady, whom 
to hi 
the wife 
met on 
Ridge 
Kidd passed on 
that Mrs. Secretan had not looked quite like 
herself 


Geoffrey Hayes’ surprise at 


twenty been fighting for his 


was left fatherless at 


surprise he recognised as Mrs. Secretan 
of the Midcar Rector. They had 
dinner at High 
They exchanged bows, and John 
Afterwards he remembered 


one occasion at 


sight of Mrs 


Secretan was naturally very great But 
he looked pleased enough 

Mrs. Secretan! This is a very unex 
pected pleasure, only the second time I 


think that have honoured the Brettle 
Mill 

He offered a kindly hand 
to set a chair for her, not, h 


itticed that she looked pale and rather 


you 
and hastened 
wwever, before he 
had n 
ill 
Have you walked any distance?” he 
with his usual kindly solicitude 


like him ‘You 


which 


made ill women look 


from the station I came down 
Thank 


must a 


on the ten fifteen you, I am not 
tired at all I 
here at this 


so much to 


} 


logise 101 


coming 


} 
early hour when you must have 


occupy you But I wished 


particularly to see you, and thought I should 
be more likely to find you here early than 
late. You have so often things to do in 


Br:.dfield outside of your business.”’ 
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se 


rhat’s true enough ; I am pleased to see 


you, of course, but you know that it would 


have given me ple isure to have call d at the 


Rectory on my way up had you only let 


me know vou wished to see me 


“IT wished to see you here,”’ she said 
quietly, and then he became aware that she 
was in an extremely 
* What 
with great kindlines 
that troubled 
I hope the Kector is 
also ? My 
the other 


recovered 


nervous state 


can I do for you?” he asked 
‘Your face suggests 
something 


you are about 


quite well, and you 
wife told me of 


night I hope 


your taintness 


you have quite 
from it 
had fe 


you a story, Mr 


‘Oh, quite, indeed I rgotten it 
Will you allow me to tell 
Can you spare me 
should tell you 


explain the 


Hayes ? halt an hour ? 
It 1S 


the story; it 


necessary that I 
will errand on 
which Il have come 
“Why 


I will just 


the time 
make sure that we shall not be 
He touched the electric bell 
no doubt that he 
was summoned to show the lady out 
“Tam not to be disturbed for h 
hour, Briggs, on 
Don’t come to this door 
Send any inquiries to Mr 
Mr John . 
“Yes, sir 
withdrew 
Helen began to draw off her gloves. She 
was trembling a little, and Geoffrey Hayes 
rather anxiously 
Many people 


ves, I can spare easily ; 
disturbed.”’ 
and Briggs appeared in 


alf an 
any pretext whatever 
again until I ring 
Christopher, or 


said Briggs, and obediently 


wholly at a loss, waite 
for what he should hear 


brought their troubles to him nd he 
was usually able to suggest a way out 
But he could not possibly imagine any 


trouble at Midcar Kectory 
tary one. 
*“*I have to be very 


I am the central figure, at least one of two 
central figures, in this little story I wish 
to tell you that before I met my husband 
I was engaged to another man, a soldier 


regiment at 


} hi 
put his pay, 


stationed with his 
He had 
and I, of course, was poor too, but we loved 
or thought we loved each other dearly. I 
home just then and 


who was 


Colchester nothing 


was not very happy at 


for that reason perhi | I gave my afiections 


unreservedly to the man who Was 


followed him to 


more 
kind to me. 
the world’s 


I would have 


without a question or @ 


end 
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I understand perfectly, and the man was a scoundrel,’ said Geoffrey Hayes 
without a moment's hesitation "—p. 1004. 


ged secretly because whether they talked well or ill of me. He 
s family should know was not well liked in Colchester, and many 
we used to spend people warned me against him He brought 
the country ind a reputation with him which was not what 
ereat deal I the nicest people liked But he did not mind 

; the only joy about that, he knew it would only be for a 


ople had been short time; and that opportunity would 


leath that I soon come for him to go elsewhere. He 
x1 opinion, o1 was everything to me, I thought we were 


I 


I 





one another One 


day 


out 


verything to 
turned 
We were spending the 


mething which 
ry badly for me 


together in the country, 


happened 


and some- 





v we managed to miss the last and only 
train which could take us back to Colchester 
that night, and had to stay at a remote 

itry until the morning. He laughed 

t it nd did not take the precautions he 


ht have taken to make everything right 
He promised to go to another inn 
two miles away, but I found next day that 
he had not gone away at all, and also that 
we had been seen by two young subalterns 
who, of course, were only too ready to make 
the most of the story. You follow me, Mr. 
Hayes ? ”’ 

The colour had risen in her cheeks now 
nd the clenchedc hands on her lap indicated 


how the recital had moved her. 


I understand perfectly, and the man 


was a scoundrel,” said Geoffrey Hayes 
without a moment’s hesitation 

At least he was unkind, and selfish, 
because he knew, none better, what a nest 


of lying and evil speech a garrison town can 
be In less than forty-eight hours we were 
the talk of the When I went out 
I y cut in the street by the people I had 
known, and my stepmother, not very kind 


1 


town 


t the best of times, was furious. I can’t 
think how I managed to live through those 
frightful weeks, the only thing that sustained 
Ine W clinging to the hope that when I 
be 1e his wife everything would be made 
' ' 

About 61x weeks after that his regiment 

was ordered to India H{e left me without 
to sav good-bv« lie wrote me a 

letter, lhave it here in my bag, I brought it 
il e you should be difficult to convince 
I t letter he expressed great sorrow 
j the tte 1 caused me 
1 tilt 1 been ki ( 

t f yuld 1 me. there 
t but it le He must 

( lie t t it better not 

t ‘ 1 bid 1 good-bye 
e too | l botl And 
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marry my little Audrey, are one and the 
same ?’ 

‘That is what I have come to tell you 
Mr. Hayes. The man was Gerald Hunt, and 
met him the other night in your 
house, and thought of all that might happe n 
if Audrey was given into his keeping, I did 
not know what to do. 
by and by; before the morning I knew that 


when I 


But God showed me 
I must prevent that marriage at any cost 
to myself.” 

Hayes walked to the 
looking out upon the 
} 


green sward spread before the office windows, 


window and stood 
pleasant stretch of 


13 


Helen bore the silence as long as she could. 

“Perhaps you think I should not have 
“ But if you 
knew that man as I do, his worldly heart, 


spoken,’”’ she began timidly. 


his—his scorn of everything that Audrey 
has been brought up to love and reverence, 
you would feel as I do. I entreat, at least 
that you will believe I have not taken this 
step out of any mean or spiteful personal 


motive, for indeed it is likely to cost me 


, 


very dear.’ 

Listening to these pathetic words Geoffrey 
Hayes felt his heart melt within him with 
pity and respect Io! the woman who had 
braced herself to render this true service to 


He wheeled round sudder ly 





him and his. ; 
and the expression on his fine face instantly 
comforted her. 

‘Mrs. Secretan, I I quite 
understand. God will reward you for this 
I never can! Give my little g 


understand ; 


irl to such a 
man, no, by heaven I won’t! I have never 
liked him quite, there is something in th 
which my soul revolts 
my heart I thank you 
rose to her feet 


background against 
From the bottom of 
Helen, still 


but he set her down again and stood in 


trembling, 
front of her with an expression of astonishul 
kindness on his face 

re 
but M1 


strengthened me, I 


will be extremely 
Haye one thing has 
1 lo not think that Audrey s 


engaged I am sure 


1 and 
ymiforted am 


will suffer. It 


to hei If I 


vanity only 
OTTOW 
, +» 

uld have hesitated. 


you 
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will have it yet 
Helen began to draw on her gloves. Now 
that the ordeal was over, she felt very weak 
i faint, but an ineffable peace filled her 
rt Geoffrey Hayes’ next words, how- 
eve uused the colour to leap painfully in 
he 1eeKS OI nore 
t Major Hunt came down with me this 
st morning, and I have to meet him at the 
solden Fle for lunch at one o’clock.”’ 
Helen ros riedly and glanced at the 
I must be getting back. I cannot face 
gain He will not be very much sur- 
é Mr. Hayes. I saw him yesterday, 
told h t I was going to do.”’ 
3 You di You are a brave woman, 
y Mrs. Secret 1 a good woman as well. 
I 1 I coul | you how highly I honour 
Some \udrey shall know what 
a friend you | e been to her.’’ 
love her dearly, she has talked a great 
lto1 nd I know from these intimate 
that ild not, and would not, be 
t M Hunt He would break 
t t l t my sole reason for what 
| I ’ ‘ Now I will go. I can walk 
to y the lanes to Wild Lane Station, so that 


| ill not e any chance of seeing him.”’ 


tly I shall not allow you to go like that. 
vill stay here for another half an hour. 

t ill some lunch up, there is 
yim * to be got here, for some 

we have not time to go out. And 

tterw the ll be a brougham to take 

1 t the t I shall come in this 

t evenin I 1c up, and tell you the 


t do that I—I can't tell you why. 
| know everything is right 
Only 


I have ven it into your hands. 


ive to ask.”’ 
already 
, yes in full tones. 
One is that you do not tell Mrs. Hayes 


story You will excuse me 


Ask ther they are 


yi u4rs 


saying that 
it I { I e might take a different view, she 
you can arrange it 


thout tellir r, it is the one service I 
t Ever 4 1 not asked me I should 
ve told my fe It must be sufficient 
for Audrey that Major Hunt 

family, and that I have 


» forbid him the house.”’ 


+ 


| abundant reason t 
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my little girl, and please God she 





then ? 


“ You will forbid him 

“ Absolutely. He shall not even return 
there to-night. I will have his things sent 
I have your permission of 
to mention your name in the matter.’ 

“Why, of course. You could not avoid 
that, however anxious we both might be. 
I counted the cost first, but may I ask one 
more favour, that you will not permit this 
to make any difference between High Ridges 
and the Rectory ? What I want to 
actually is, don’t cut me off from Audrey. 

“Cut you off! God forbid! I don’t 
think you quite understand what this means 
to me, Mrs. Secretan, how I honour you for 
what you have done.” 

““Tt is not only on my account or because 
of his harsh treatment of me. His past will 
not bear such investigation as 
In a word, he is not a fit husband for 
Audrey. I know it, and he knows that I 
know it, that is all.” 

Within the Helen left the Brettle 
Mills, being put into the hired brougham 
with great care by Geoffrey Hayes himself. 
He stood with his hat in his hand until she 
drove away, and she knew that he honoured 
her in his heart. She had made no mistake 
with him. Audrey would be saved, but her 
sinking heart told her that the price had still 
to be paid. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


AKING IT 


down. course 


Say 


” 


you would 


desire. 


hour 


BRI 


‘ AUDREY, if Lady Angela comes to us 


4 next month, I think I'll give a ball.” 
‘‘What for, mummy?” asked Audrey, 


looking across the table and poising a bit 
of biscuit between her fingers. They were 
at a éte-a-téte luncheon, and, if the truth 
must be told, Audrey had very much enjoyed 
morning. There times 
that she would like to get 
attentions 


her solitary were 
felt 


her 


she 
irom 
irksome. 


when 


lover, when his 
Audrey had not paused to 
certainly 


She 


away 
were 
analyse this feeling, which was 
unusual in a 
only knew that it 

‘Why, just to let her see what can be 
the savage north,” said Mrs. 
‘And I'll have Gunter 
The county will 


I wonder whether 


newly engaged girl. 


existed. 


done even in 
Hayes impressively 
down and do it properly 
come in now, otf course 
I could put it on the cards, ‘ To meet the Lady 


Angela Hunt’? ”’ 
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Why, mother, no; I sure you couldn't. 
er heard of such a thing.’’ 
I'll find out, one can't get to know every- 
f a place like this I wish I had 
her more at Marienbad I had lots 
ortunities. I flatter myself I madea 
deal of them, but, of course, there are 
things that slip one’s memory.’ 
I don’t think I particularly want Lady 
la to come here, mummy. One would 
r get away from her and, of course, 
she was quite nice most of the time, 
to enrage me when she patronised 
openly 
You must not say that, Audrey. Lady 
rela is too well bred to do anything of the 
even if I would stand it Yes, a ball; 
ve plenty of room. 1 think it would 
iccess. Gerald was speaking to your 
er last night He would like the 
ge to be before Christmas.”’ 
But I shouldn't and it won't 
replied Audrey unexpectedly. ‘‘ Why 
| be hurried like that ? le has 
rly nine months’ leave yet. Anything 
t happen in nine months.” 

Hayes did not like the words, but 
ed not to take them seriously. Since 
had come home Audrey had developed 

of petulance, an unexpected rebel 
‘ which incited her to unusual self- 
tior rhe time had gone for sharp 
res with the child, she was almost a 
n, and had become a person of the 
test importance 

not surprised at Gerald, I must 

\ man who has knocked about 
turally wants to have a home 

t be too hard on him, Audrey, or keep 
iting too lor Remember, he is 

b ind that ertain amount of 

to ! \ ( ! expedient 45 
I thi case it is my wishes that 
to be consulted, and I'll marry him 
own time comes—if I ever do,”’ 
id coolly, as she rose from the 
1) t be silly chil Have you and 
elled, that he went oft in such 

I I rn 

we n't but Gerald 
t like I t irs and he 
{ it ere 1 tter of no importance 

ld f t o1 »> them to order 

1 find I'm not like that And he 

it dear Mi cul when we met her 
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out yesterday ; and sometimes I think him 
perfectly horrid.” 

“You must not forget that Gerald mixes 
in very different society from ours, dear. 
His point of view would, of course, be very 
different.’”’ : 

“It need not make him horrid and some- 
times vulgar. The not like 
that; Sir Anthony : Mrs. 
Secretan isn’t, and all of them are quite as 


well bred as Gerald, 


duchess was 


Brede isn't 


or his aunt—and very 

much nicer.” ; 
Audrey, with colour a little high, turned 
to leave the room The outburst had 
relieved her of something that had been 


irt 
you 


pent in her he: for several days 


** Where 


“a 


are going now, Audrey 

lo the Rectory ; I’ve simply seen nothing 
of Mrs. Secretan. She 
at 


in 


never seems to be 
home now | 
the 


home to tea, for 


am ‘oing to take Firefly 
needn't 
Mrs. Secretan isn’t 


at home, I'll go on to the Court and have 


cart; and you expect me 


even if 


tea with Miss Jane 
“Gerald will not be pleased if he should 
happen to come up by the three o'clock train. 
He will expect to find you at home. Won't 
you go to the station, in time to meet that? 
And then of 


drive him back and not go to the Rectory 
} 


if he is there you will 


course 


would 


‘“Mummy, I won’t do that; it be 
running after him It's his duty to run 
after me, though I don't want him to. Try 
not to be angry with me, and do please 
leave me alone just a little. I'm so tired 
of it all.” 

fears of something uncommonly like 
mortification were in her eyes; in trutl 


Audrey did what was the matter 
with 
“I want a long talk with Helen 
I shall be better afte 
bye.” 
She kissed her mother rather quickly, and 


not know 
her 
mummy 


I've had it, so good- 


disappeared as if fearful lest she should be 
Mrs. Hayes 


without 


detained by fair means or foul 


however, suffered her to depart 

further protest, and, sitting down to her 
desk in the boudoir, proceeded to make out 
a preliminary list for the ball he boudoir 
was a very gorgeous place, all gilding and 
blue silk brocade, but it was not an apart 
ment suggestive of homelines and her 
husband seldom entered it He had a little 
den of his own, where he often retired to 
smoke the comfortable pipe and where 
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Audrey was only too pleased to join him. “ Everything 





in Mrs. Hayes never went to the den. She _ talking about, Geoffrey ? It’s impossible. 
protested that the odour of it made her They’ve had a lover’s quarrel, that’s all. 
_ head ache. She had not finished her list, I saw there was something the matter 
ir, and was regarding it with great satisfaction, with Audrey this morning, but he'll 
s when, about four o’clock, greatly to her sur- come back; and_ she'll apologise and 
prise, her husband entered the room. everything will be all right. Where is 
“g “Why, Geoffr you are home very _ he? I must try to see him. How 
ike early, surely! I 
rs. suppose Ge ld 
” rought \ 
y ck Where 
e Audrey 
iS been Tati 
tiresome to-d 
I’m afraid tl 
have had a littl 
tiff, and now sh« 
ng is gone oft t 
be the Rector 
* You didn’t meet 
~ er, I suppose 
. No I did t 
se eet her,”’ hie 
eplied, and 1 
ef was evident 
un his face 
: He stepp 
pe back and c: 
- fully closed the 
y oOo! M 1 
- Hayes, lean 
ha back in het 
i chair with he 
gold-tipped n 
- in her = fings 
now observed 
_ that her h 
. band looked 
. rather worrit 
Wher .« 
Gerald ? 
repeated 
Hadn't I 
m better go « 
a ; 
‘ and expla 
' about Audrey 
. He isn’t 
is ere, Maria. He 
nt 
case S not ( ss 
ck. Eve et a 
thing is off b <8 
tween him a wes 
Audrey.” aes Weng ee 
itl Ms a i re Nee dei Js a _ -a- — — 
. fave a scream “Geoffrey, what was it? Tell me at once. How terrible !’" —p. 100s. 
ere 
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are you 
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1 stand there and torment me 


iothing of that kind, Maria; so 
I am aware there is nothing wrong 
n Hunt and Audrey 


I’ve found out something to-day 


at least, he said 


h makes him, in my eyes, an unsuitable 


for our girl I have told him so 
t t the end of it 

Geoffrey, what was it Tell me at 
How terrible! I can’t believe it. 
s been a perfect gentleman to me—to 

ever since we have known him.’’ 
[ am sorry I can’t tell you the whole 
I’m afraid I must ask you to trust 
lutely in this, Maria. Surely you 


y rely upon my judgment, and trust my 


ve for the child ?”’ 


u must tell me at once, and every- 
Geoffrey,”” she said firmly. “It 
I shall be satisfied with nothing 


is 


Maria 
am concerned the story I heard 


le 
id 


I can’t 
far as I 


I have passed my word. 


and I am the grave of it 
or who brought 


thing 


woma 
to 


are ! 


n 


vou, Geoffrey 





you Any baby could 


Il assure you I have no inten 
this 


tch 


i 


r down under or of break 


Audrey 


I sitting 

a desirable ma for 
a trifle 

( ffrey Hayes m: 

Was it a man or woman?” she 

| 1e ignored the 

to Gerald 


becoming 


question 
then 
more 


she 
shrill 
peration and chagrin 
What did he 

denied he 
simply 
to 
his things 


for tl 


when 
rmined he 
He went oft 
and 


nothing, and saw 
fully dete 
in my 
the 


fs Pp icked and 


t I was 


| decision 


ten 


sent 


three 


aown ic 


train.”’ 


haw chagrin, 


bitter were all ex 


ern or relhiet 
it had often 


through the somewhat empty year: 
thy o1 


the woman who had 


unde! 
walked 
» were not 
even 


bond she 
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“And will this be the end of it, Geoffrey > 


Think of the scandal, the disgrace! And 
what will Lady Angela say? She was so 
gracious and so kind.’ 


“That has nothing to do 
Maria,’”’ he 


with the case 


answered wearily. “ All 


we 
have to concern ourselves with is that 
Hunt is not the husband for Audrey, and 


that, thanks to the disinterested and loyal 
affection of a friend 
in time. I 
fulness in my heart 

‘* Who was the friend ?’’ she asked quickly, 
hoping, even yet, to catch him unawares 


we have discovered it 


have no room but for thank- 


though she recognised in his quietly deter- 
mined manner the 
but against which she was powerless to 
assert herselt. 

““T am not at liberty to tell you. Audrey 
has had a narrow escape from what would 
most assuredly have been an unhappy and 
disastrous married life. I am very thankful 
and it will be a lesson to us, I hope, to keep 


mood seldom shown. 


in our own station, among the folks we have 
known, and in whose lives there is nothing 


to hide.’ 


In these words Maria Hayes heard the 
death knell of all her ambitious hopes. She 
burst into tears, which were very real, but 
the tears were for herself Her husband 
knew that, and did not seek to wipe them 
away. For once a little hardness towards 
her crept into his heart, and he turned 
away 

Audrey is at the Rectory, you say 
How did she go on her bicycle 

“No, she is driv Firefly in the cart 
I must say you are behaving nu perfectly 
horrid way, Geottrey You don't seem to 
realise what this means for us, how it wil 
humiliate us everywhere I shan’t be abl 
to hold my head up for ever so lot 

} 


: I shall be abk 


to hold m 


evel ry to look upon the merciful si 
of the thing. You would not have wish 
Audrey to marry a man and be unhappy 
ever atter 

No, of course not; but she would not 
have been He w h a perfect gentle 
man And, Geoftrey, don’t forget that your 


standard is very narrow and provincial 


People who move in Lady Angela's sphere 
don’t take quite the 1¢ view Of caine 
I could gather that from lots of things she 
said And. after all, even if he has done 


something wrong, he ought to be forgiven, 
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Book says that. He was so 
Audrey, too; 


supposing he needed to 


she could have made 


head, 
for a moment with 


merely shook his 


her 





wistfulness, quietly left the room. 
though 


of all, 


intolerably, 

Most 
Secretan 
the 


n heart ached 
told why 
Helen 


into 


t for 
K Presently looked boudoir 
wn to the Rectory to fetch 
S \udrey I'll tell her on the way up. Try 


1 not let it worry much, and 
that 


i from an unhappy married 


you too 


thought we have 


layes refused to be comforted ; 


isband struck across the fields 





r Rectory, she, sitting among 





ambitious hopes, sought 
out She began a letter 
ng her intervention and 
the 
in such disaster. 


t ruins ol Cl 


rly lol Vay 





| strange mystery 
h had minated 
He rive t the Rectory only to be in 
Bat that Miss not 


n the nd that his mistress was lying 


Haves was 


: Rector Please come 
said ; nd M1 


retan 


is in 
Hayes followed him 
there alone, 


the 


Was 


we n arm-chair at desk, 
rently lost in thought 


he 


interested 


tried 
Geottrey 


visitor rose, and 
ppeat 1 and 
Hayes t t he seemed pale and out of 
Audrey. Her mother told 
here, but the page tells 
ff again.”’ 
three, but I did 
vife was not at home then. 
Mr It 


i t \ in aitternoon from 


not 


» out 


H{layes IS 


call 


wh, 


\ most unpleasant thing 
ith to Audrey 
yagement with Major 


regard 


irted 


to 
ytirey 
Off!’’ he 


has h ippened 


furtive 
expression 


set his 
read the 
Hayes. 


repeated. 


retan st and 
ht 


(re 


eyes 
eagerly soug on 
face ot 


‘Off ! 


“Why, 


” 


what 
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“‘T have learned that he is an unsuitable 
husband for my girl, and I’ve told him so. 
He accepted his dismissal, and has 
otf to London | not say 
haps you can fill in the blanks. 
heaven 


gone 
per- 
I wish to 

It 
I wonder how 
it is that women are so seldom pleased with 
the station to which it has pleased God to 


need more ; 


we had never seen them. was 


my wife’s doing, Secretan. 


call them, but torment themselves and every- 
body else by fighting and struggling for some- 
thing different 


Secretan made no response. His heart 
was beating dully ; and the cloud, at first 
no bigger than a man’s hand, was now 


threatening to obscure his whole horizon. 


He was in torment ; had been, indeed, since 
he had seen his wife and Gerald Hunt in 
the Mardocks wood ; and, now, more than 


ever, he was at sea 


‘““ Now I have to tell Audrey,”’ continued 


Hayes, dully. ‘I’m hoping her native 
good sense will come to her aid, and that 
she won’t mind. Ghastly business, isn’t 
Tr” 

“Oh, very,” replied Secretan vaguely, 
and then turned away. There was a 


moment’s awkward silence, then it suddenly 
flashed upon Geoffrey Hayes 
have cursed himself for the stupidity which 
had that 
there and 
that probably Helen Secretan’s heroic frank- 


and he could 


prevented him seeing it before 


were wheels within wheels ; 
ness would cost her more than any of them 
knew. He had never seen Secretan look 
like that; his face had _ lost frank, 


pleasant outline ; his very tone was morose 


its 


and sullen. Hayes almost shivered as he 
withdrew into himself. It was a ghastly 
situation. Bound to silence by Helen, not 


knowing how much or how little the Rector 
knew of her story, he could do nothing, 


nothing at all, except take himself off, and 
pray that these tangled 
unravelled by some more skilful hand than 
He would see Helen again one day 
dared, would question 


threads might be 
his. 
of course, and, if he 
her about her husband. But it was a task 
little to liking. He was a shy man 
and cherished the old-fashioned ideas about 
the sanctity ol life. To lift the 
for a moment to the prying eye 
to change it from a 


his 


married 
veil even 
was, in his estimation 
sanctuary to a vulgar place. 

“I expect Audrey went straight home 
in, then,” he said awkwardly. “1 must 


ape 



























































and find her Good-bye, Secretan ; 
y I intruded with my troubles. Life 
seem to get easier for uS aS we 
Vv O1el 
No,” said Secretan dully and hardly. 
It gets harder—much harder.” 


For the first time in his life, perhaps, Hayes 


felt himself at a loss; he could not find the 
fittir word More than most men, he 
possessed that fine large gift of personal 
tact which can always throw itself into 
t] breach But to-day it deserted him 
He it lad to shake hands rather quickly 
and to leave the Rectory He was conscious 
: 


My little girl,’ he said unsteadily, ‘you believe me, 


don't you? 
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of an awkwardness ; he did not know what 
to do or say. He must continue to feel this 
he was aware, until he had seen Se retan’s 
wife again. He remembered, now, that he 
had been selfish throughout that trying 
interview at the Mills; he had not once 
thought of Helen really, or of the possible 
difficulties the position she had taken up 
might create with her husband. 

Secretan did not offer to accompany him 
even to the gate, and as he passed through 
it alone, the sharp click of a pony’s hoofs 
on the hard road and the tinkle of belled 
harness filled him with sudden exhilaration. 

Hie hoped it was Audrey's 
7 turnout, and it was. She 


drew up sharply, sur- 


prised at seeing him, but 
filled with an evident joy 


“Papa, whatever are 
you doing here at this 
hour of the afternoon 
and where is Gerald?” 

“I had to come home 
earlier. I may get in, I 
suppose ? I am so glad 
to find you are driving 
alone 

Cet In of course 
rhis is the first bit of 
luck I've had _ to-day 
positively it 1s I called 
here when I came down 
first, and Mrs. Secretan 
was not at home. Then 
I went out to the Court 
Farm to find myself de 
trop there. Get in qui kly 
you lazy daddy! I have 


the most wonderful news 
for 


tively make mother’s hau 


you It will posi 


stand on end 


Hayes hardly smiled 
He feared the shadow 
that must quickly de 

end on that bright 
peaking tace If he 

ild have spared her 
he would 

Before he stepped into 
the cart he asked her to 
move down and let him 

i take the reins 
‘But why, daddy ‘ I 


like driving myself, and 
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Firefly likes it, too. I'm not at all sure 
that he will approve of your hand on the 
reins 

“T’d like to try him, dear, for a mile or 

Audrey obeyed 
ind dissatisfaction. 

Well, for my When I got to the 
yuurt Farm, who do you think I found 
ere drinking tea with Miss Jane?” 

‘I don’t know, I’m sure.”’ 

‘Why, Sir Anthony Brede, and I’m nearly 
certain he has asked her to marry him and 
that she has said ‘ Yes’! They as good as told 
me. Did you ever hear of anything so delight- 
ful? I shall positively love telling mamma ; 
and don’t you agree that it will make her 
hair stand on end : 

Hayes faintly 


but betrayed her surprise 
news. 


+ } 


smiled. It was rather an 
but he was too 


estimate it at its full 


astonishing bit of news, 
preoct upied to 
value. 

‘Well, when she comes to think of it, 
{t isn’t at all an unsuitable match; and 
Sir Anthony shows his good sense.”’ 

‘I think it’s too lovely for anything. 

m simply dying to hear what Mrs. Secretan 
thinks about it. Well, and what have you 
lone with Gerald ? ”’ 

‘Gerald,” said Hayes slowly, “ has gone 
to London.” 

To London! But why? He didn’t say 
a word about it this morning.”’ 

No, he would not, for he did not know, 
then, that he would be going. Steady, boy! 
Don’t ask me any more questions till we 
get beyond the village, dear. What a 
nuisance these stray curs are! The place is 


infested with them.’ 


Audrey looked puzzled, and in a few 
seconds they cleared the last house in the 
village and were out upon the open moor- 
land road 

Then Geoffrey Hayes slackened his hand 
on the re turned to look Audrey 
full in the f 


pa NN = 
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“My little girl,” he said, 
you believe, 


unsteadily, 
don’t you, that your old 
dad loves you, and that he would lay down 
his life for you, if need be, cheerfully ?” 

Audrey did not answer immediately, a 
sort of slow apprehension 
eyes. 

“You will believe that he would not 
willingly do anything to hurt you or to make 
you unhappy, don’t you, Audrey; and 
surely you can trust him, can’t you?” 

“Why, yes, daddy. But what does all 
this mean ? Something has happened. What 
sar” 

He turned once more to look her quite 
fully in the face. 

“Gerald has gone to London. I have sent 
him there, and he will not come back. The 
marriage will never take place. You will 
be a brave girl, won’t you, and meet it in 
the right spirit ? Because—because it is going 
to be the best thing for you.” 

“Has he—has he tired of me, then ? ” 

“No, no. It is hard for me to explain. 
I can’t explain, my darling, except this. 
He is not worthy of you. I have learned 
that. He would never make you happy. 
Better—far better—a little heartache now, 
than years of misery. You will not make it 
harder for me, Audrey ? I have to ask you 
to trust me to the uttermost. I can’t answer 
your questions.” 

She was so long silent 
the purple shadowland of the moor, that 
presently he drew up, and put an anxious 
arm around her. 

Then the floodgates of her heart were 
opened, and she sobbed upon his shoulder 


ac 


gathered in her 


looking across 


unrestrainedly. 

‘“T—I don’t want to marry anybody, 
daddy. Keep me beside you always. I 
don’t want anybody but you.”’ And before 
they reached High Ridges Geoffrey Hayes 
knew that relief was the uppermost fecling 
in his girl’s heart 

[TO BE CONCLUDED] 
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women tak Yr publi hart in the 
herself a 
J erlc hols: they shonld 


T@i LLatrris C# 7s 


f firey 


woman preacher, and a member of th 


uld, and, at my request, has i 


Ministry of the Church? The gifted wife of 


the § 


Clé ly 


pilten the 


following article 


Women as Preachers 


What Four Eminent Women have done in the Public Ministry of the Church 


By 


ubli 


Mrs. 


bject of the 1 ministry of 


THE su 


nen in Church of Christ isa 

» much interest at the present 

{ nd has such a widening field in 
that I feel sure an outline of the 

work done by a few of the most note- 
\ y female preachers of the past will 
( propriate, and claim the serious 
attention of the readers of THE QUIVER. 
At haps if I select from the many 


to the 
this sphere ot 
» specially repre 
sent its different Churches and aspects, it 
ill give a broader outlook, both in retro 
ind prospect, th: if | spec lally 

line Church 


present themselves 
distinguished in 
Christian wor 


some Vv 


NK 





ot 


ere to one part ular 
bership or service. I therefore pro 
to give a short sketch of the work 
St. Catharine of Siena of the Roman 
Cat Church, of Elizabeth Fry of the 
S f 


of Geraldine Hooper 
Denning) of the Church 


Ker ind nd Mrs. Catherine Booth 
Salvation Army, as manifesting 
phetic, the evangelistic, and the 


teaching gifts of the Holy Spirit in very 
| very marked 


1 uu } 
power, an with 


An Early Woman Preacher 


Catharine of Siena’s life covers 
the years from 1347 to 1380. At a very 
she had a wonderful spiritual 

ind in consequence felt that 
received tl Divine command 

ul and save souls, and to 

to i needy world her heart 

filled ith a marvellous love both 
(god and man For this purpose 

n joined t 3rd. Order of 

1) ic, a Lay Order open to women 
ll as men, in order to enlist thei 
In directions not appropriate to 
lotal Order When the time 

that he was pert itted to preach 


I 
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her message was purely evangelical, having 
for its twofold pivot the apostolic declara- 
tions ‘‘ the blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth 
from all sin’’—and “I can do all things 
through Christ which strengtheneth me.” 
I can words of hers 
which are of value as showing her insight 
into the central fact of our Lord’s atone- 
ment, which are as follows: “ For nails 
would not have held the God-man fast to 
the had not Love held Him there.” 

Her fame for sanctity and service soon 
spread far and wide, and it is recorded 
that at one time she was called upon to 


also give some 


Cross, 


address a large company of monks at 
Pisa, and that as she ceased the Prior 
whispered to a _ visiting monk named 


Raymond —‘ Dear Brother Raymond, | 
am Confessor of all these brothers and 
disciples, and I know the heart of each 
and I assure you that if this saintly 
lady had herself heard all their con- 
fessions, she could not have spoken in a 
more just and suitable manner. She 
perceived all their wants, and did not 
utter a word which was not suitable to 
them.’’ At another time she addressed 
the ‘* Consistory at Avignon at. the 


request ol Pop (,regory XI , with great 


power and wondertul results Before 
her death at the early age of 33, she 
speaks beautifully of having entered 
‘that sea of peace where thou shalt 
never have any fear of being separated 


from God.’ 


The Minister to the Prisoners 


Elizabeth Fry, born in 1780, lived in a 


different country and age, and was a 
member of a branch of the Church ot 
Christ in absolute contrast at almost 
every point to that of Rome. For im 
the Society of Friends to which she 


belonged, no difference is known as to the 
privilege of public ministry between men 
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and women, and she was therefore brought 


up in the attendance at meetings for 
worship where she received instruction 
and help probably as often through the 
one channel as the other. For her 
there was easier path in her first 
public ministrations from that which 
St. Catharine of Siena had been called to 
tread, a ministry was so acceptable 
to her Fri s that it soon received the 
official recognition of the Society which 


one of its ‘ recorded 
flowed on in evangelical 
beauty to the help and 

ymf iny, often in large meetings, 
and with marked results. Her work in 
rison reform had in it also a very beauti- 
connection, as her addresses 


ad 
J 


nrort ot many 


to the ] degraded women collected in 
iol were wonderful in their results. 
But ipa from. this general gospel 
ministry, whether in crowded prisons, or 
quiet Friends’ meetings, or in large gather- 
gs on special occasions, Elizabeth Fry 
la di t call to religious interviews 

ith the it ones of the earth on ques- 
ns affecting the good of the peoples 
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under their government. 
she visited the Continent on 
occasions, 
the West Indies, for the persecuted 
Baptists in Prussia, and the inmates of 
prisons generally. With such appeals 
she usually joined a distinctly personal 
appeal to those whom she addressed, as 
to their own responsibility to God in 
their exalted positions, and frequently 
followed this with vocal prayer. One 
meeting with a number of Protestant 
refugees from Austria called Zillerthalians 
who had been allowed to settle in Prussia, 
was attended by the King and Queen at 
the residence of the Countess of Reden 
and is thus described: ‘A long table 
was placed at one end of the room at 
which the Zillerthalians sat, and in front 
was a Moravian, for whom the good 
Countess had sent 40 miles to act as inter- 
preter. On the right hand of the table 
sat the Royal Family and others, and 
many persons stood crowding round the 
door. It would be scarcely possible to 
describe the deep interest of that whole 
group and the solemn silence which 


In this way 
several 
pleading against slavery in 


thd 


PRISONERS AT NEWGATE 


Mrs. E. M. Ward.) 





































prevailed when Elizabeth Fry began to 
speak. After Joseph John Gurney, her 
brother, also a Quaker minister, had in a 
few words prepared the way for her, she 
rose with much solemnity and earnest- 
Never did she address any assembly 
more beautifully, with more unction, or 
more truly from the depth of her heart, 
and no audience could have given more 
profound attention to every word she 
uttered. She invited all to a close depend- 
ence upon Jesus Christ, and urged a full, 
firm, and constant trust in Him as their 
Lord, their Saviour, their King and 
their God. At the close everyone flocked 
around her with a word of love or kindness, 
but none expressed more interest, or more 
gratitude, than the king himself.” 


ness. 


A Modern Woman Evangelist 


I will now leave the consideration of 
gifts which forced their possessors to 
appear before the great ones of the earth 
to plead for righteousness and practical 
Christianity (as well as to present Evan- 
gelical Truths)—and turn to the work of 
a very different and more modern evan- 
gelist, Geraldine Denning, née Hooper. 
Her public work only lasted for about 
ten years—but during that time, from 
1862 to 1872, it was of a most re- 
markable and strenuous character. She 
was born in 1841, so was only 21 years 
old when she came into prominence in 
connection with some evangelist meetings 
held by Mrs. Haslem, wife of the 
Vicar of Buckenham, Norfolk, but had 
previously shown signs of her gift in 
mission work with which Mrs. Haslem 
was connected. Miss Hooper went for 
a visit to her friends while the revival 
was developing, and attending one of 
the was, without forewarning, 
announced by Mrs. Haslem to speak. 
There was no alternative, and after a few 
moments’ hesitation, she did so with so 
much power that the effect on her hearers 


meetings, 


was wonderful. ‘‘ From that evening,” 
one of her biographers tells us, ‘‘ the 
people crowded from every direction to 
the meetings, and very soon the barn in 
which they were held was too small for 
the crowds that came. Then in another 
building which would hold 1,000 people 
i series of meetings was held, and there 
were always a great many anxious souls 
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to be dealt with after her addresses. And 
so her work went on and developed. 
Invitations for crowded upon 
her from cities, towns and villages, and 
the numbers attending crowded out the 
largest halls, so that again and again she 
had to promise to address those who 
could not find entrance at her evening 
meetings, at the early hour of 6 a.m. the 
next morning—when crowds would again 
assemble. On one occasion at Dunstable 
the people, at an expense of £30 or {40, 
covered in the space between two great 
factories, introducing gas, etc., and from 
6,000 to 7,000 came together to hear her. 
She preached often in Bath, Torquay, 
Plymouth and adjoining towns, as well 
as in other parts of England. Thousands 
came to hear her wherever she went, 
Churchmen and Dissenters, Protestants 
and Romanists, High Church and Low 
Church alike attended her ministry, and 
all who heard her once desired to hear her 
again. Audiences were overwhelming, the 
largest halls being generally full to over- 
flowing long before she commenced speak- 
ing.” 

In Luton and Dunstable great blessing 
attended her efforts, and I will give a 
short extract from a paper of the latter 
town concerning one of her meetings— 
specially describing her style of ministry. 
‘Now to speak of the preacher, and give 
anything like a conception of the eloquence, 
clearness, originality, fervour and earnest- 
ness, all of which burst upon you at the 
first utterance, is past our ability. The 
subjects taken, as announced, were 
handled in a manner which showed 
originality of thought, a keen perception 
of mind, and a close acquaintance with 
Bible Truth. One great feature with 
these services was that however pre- 
judiced and obstinate the opponents to 
female preaching who attended, their 
prejudices were all swept away as soon 
as they heard for themselves, and these 
antagonists often prove d the most earnest 
and enraptured listeners and supporters 
afterwards.” 


missions 


In 1868. besides her two regular 
meetings in Bath each week, she had, 
before September, preached in twenty 
different towns over two hundred times. 


During that month she was ,married. 
After this happy event she and, Mr. 























Denning, himself a mission preacher, 
joined in many more united services— 
and so continued in a very happy fellow- 
ship, sometimes working unitedly, and 
sometimes apart, until her unexpected 
death from facial erysipelas, in 1872. 
Her loss was mourned by thousands 
whom she had brought from darkness 
into the light. 


A Modern Woman Saint 


The late Catherine Booth, wife of the 
General of the Salvation Army, well de- 
serves to be called a modern saint. As a 
preacher and teacher she was pre-eminent 
and could interest large aristocratic 
audiences in the West End as readily as 
those of the poorest and most illiterate. 
Perhaps the manifestation of her power as 
a preacher was at its highest in meetings 
held specially for Christians, when her 
teaching of Holiness was_ beautifully 
simple and experimental, and at the 
same time both highly intellectual and 
spiritual in character. It was also abso- 
lutely free from extravagances, and a 
certain ‘‘ sweet reasonableness ’’ won the 
surrender to her teaching of what the 
Salvation Army terms “ Full Salvation ” 
of multitudes who would have shrunk 
from accepting it if it had been pre- 
sented in a more emotional and _ less 
rational manner 

Her life and work are, however, so 
familiar a memory to English people 
to-day, and have always been so closely 
onnected with the glorious work done 
by the world-wide organisation which she 
aided General Booth in starting and 
carrying on for many years, that we will 
not say more here as to her blessed work, 
except to mention the text which was 
Specially with her at the last: ‘‘ My 
grace is sufficient for thee.” 

Here is a description of her from a 

Chatham, written in October, 
1573 ‘Mrs. Booth possesses remark- 
able powers as a preacher. With a 
pleasing voice distinct in all its tones, now 
colloquial, now persuasive, she can rise 
to the height of a great argument with an 
impassioned force and fervour that thrills 
her hearers. Quiet in her demeanour, 
her looks, her words, her actions are 
per uliarly ( mphati . she can, indeed, 
suit the action to the word, the word 
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to the action—there is nothing to offend 
the most fastidious taste—but much to 
enchain attention—the matter is full, the 
manner excellent.”’ 

Before concluding this article it may 
be interesting to notice that out of these 
four consecrated and gifted ministers of 
the gospel, called by the Master from the 
weaker sex, three were happy wives and 
mothers, and that Elizabeth Fry and 
Catherine Booth were also the honoured 
heads of large households ; not one duty 
of wife or mother being neglected because 
of their public work, but on the other 
hand they were special ornaments of the 
home and social circle, examples of what 
Christian wives and mothers should be, 
and deeply loved and honoured by 
husbands, children, relatives and friends. 
St. Catharine of Siena was, of course, an 
ascetic in her rule of life and so debarred 
from these privileges, but her calling, 
apart from this, seemed specially adapted 
to the single life, which we know may be 
equally honoured of God, and blessed by 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit, as the 
married estate. 

With regard to dress. The three of 
whom I have spoken wore costumes of 
special plainness, which were also peculiar 
in character—St. Catharine to her Order, 
Elizabeth Fry to the Society of Friends 
of her time, and Mrs. Booth to that 
adopted by the Salvation Army. Geraldine 
Hooper on the other hand dressed in public 
much after the fashion of her class and 
date, and did not seem to feel any special 
call to adopt a more markedly peculiar 
style. All four abstained from ordinary 
worldly amusements and_ society pas- 
times, not feeling such to be in keeping 
with their high calling. 


A Plea for Women Preachers 


If God in His goodness called these 
noble and talented women to the work 
of the public ministry, why should not 
other women be called to exercise the 
office of the preacher ? 

May the coming enlargement in thought 
and practice now making itself manifest 
among the Churches of Christ, prepare the 
way for the arising of very many such 
“‘handmaids of the Lord” in the near 
future for the help and comfort of the 
needy multitudes around. 
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League 


‘HE Holiday Spirit is on all of us 
just now. Most of have had 


‘| 
the usual vacation, and have returned to 


our ordinary duties, nominally, no doubt, 
feeling ready to plunge once more into the 


us 


thick of the fight—really, perhaps, still 
hankering after the grassy meadows and 
winding streams. My holidays are tarrying 
in the coming; as I write I have a vision of 
a cool and shady spot at a little wind-swept 
bay, where printers cease from troubling, 
and the office pen is forgotten. Oh, the 
idle days of a holiday! What a blessing 
they are! 

Have you ever had a nightmare, grim 
and terrible, that holidays were abolished ? 


No more severing of the ties that bind 
you to your work and your world; no 


more quiet hours of lazy thought and 
rest on tl no more trips to the 
sea, or jaunts up the river! 

The idea will scarcely bi thought. 
Yet there are thousands who have never 
had, and cannot now have, a_ holiday. 
They have to grind on through the long, 
hot days, weary and exhausted, longing for 
the cool breezes and the colder night time. 


le moors; 


“ar a 


More than that, there are many to 
whom the holiday season actually brings 
want and suffering. When people are out 
of town, work is scarce, and jobs fewer. 
Then the wearing work of finding work, 
and the busy idleness of not knowing 
what to do. Then, too, in the summet! 
months whilst we are are enjoying our 
selves by seashore and mountain, we 
forget not only our work but our neigh 
bour We cannot always carry about 
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the 
heavy. 
We must even lay aside our benevolences 
and forget our charities. 
that rely on our support for their main- 


burdens 


be 


and 
would 


the 
the 


with us 
world ; 


cares 


load 


ol 
too 


So the sox leties 


tenance have to suffer. At Christmas- 
time the poor are remembered; in the 
summer they are too apt to be forgotten. 

The holidays nearly 


are Over; Ma 
short time we shall be returning to th 
grind and heat of the day’s work. Shall 


we not, just at this time, think of those 
whose labours all through the summer 
have known no cessation ? I appeal fot 


holiday support for the ten excellent 
institutions helped by the League of 
Loving Hearts. For some weeks past 


the subscriptions have been coming in 
more and more slowly twice | 
have been ashamed to put in the list of 
contributions. These societies need yout 
help, more especially at this time, when 
thev apt to be forgotten. I have 
received most touching appeals, pointing 
out the necessity of in 

Many verused this page 
month after month, and have sympathised 
with the League and its work. But 
they have not a subs ription. May 


Once or 


are 


reased support. 


react rs have ] 


sent 


I appeal to all my readers to send at 
least One Shilling, which is the entrance 
fee to the League of Loving Hearts ? 


Fill in the coupon mn the advertisement 


section of the magazine, and post it to 
me at once. In return you will receive 
a beautiful certificate of membership ; 
the money you send will be divided 


among these excellent institutions : 





BARNARDO'S HOMES, Stepney ( eway, E. 

RAGGED SCHOOL UNION . John Street, Theobald's Road, W.C 

(CHURCH ARMY , Bryanston Street, W. 

SALVATION ARMY (Social Work), (Queen Victoria Street, “4... 

Miss AGNES WESTON’S WORK, Koya! Sailors’ Kest, Portsmout 

THE QOuKEN’S HospiTaAL FOR CHILDREN, Hackney Road, Bethnal Green, E, 

LONDON CITY MISSION Bridew Place, E.¢ 

ORPHAN WORKING SCHOOL, 73, Cheapside, F.C, 

CHURCH OF ENGLAND SOCIKTY FOR PROVIDING HOMES FOR WAIFS AND STRAYS, 
Old Town Ha Kennington Road, S. Fk, 

BRITISH HOMK AND HOSPITAL FOR INCURABLES, 72, Cheapside, E.( 
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Gibson’s Choice 


By LILLIAS CAMPBELL DAVIDSON 


MAY I come in, Corrie ?” 
4 The tall, good-looking young man 
t the door of the little flat, high up in 
Montresor Mansions, smiled beamingly at 
the girl’s face framed in the opening. She 
as coming out as he raised his hand toring. 
She looked charming in her neat coat and 
<irt, and her white fox furs. She sparkled 
und dimpled at the sight of him. 

Of course! Or would you rather I 
ume down to your mother’s flat ? I was 


1 , 


nly going out to make some calls.’ 
No; come back with me, if you don’t 
ind. I want a talk just between ourselves. 
Mother will do another time.’’ He followed 
er back into the little drawing-room, with 
writing-table by the window littered 
vith papers, its rows of books in their cases, 
flowers, flowers everywhere. Miss Ful- 
rton lived alone with only an old family 
rvant. Hers was one of the upper smaller 
flats in the mansions. Far down below, on 
first floor, was the bigger, more imposing 

of Dr. Gibson and his mother and 

It w their neighbourhood under 

first brought about their 

tan Now as Gibson followed 

to the rawing-room, shutting the 

he caught and impri 
the hand she had drawn the glove 

id they walked side by side smiling 

] his ring w on her third finger, and 


promised to marry him as soon as 


Sit dow! We'll have tea Sabrina 
iInute She moved to 


1 he me and drew up a chair 


se beside het He took her hand again, 
ll pretty hand, and played with 

Phi a subdued excitement 

me to consult you I've had two 

of pract | won't decide without 
you, the I've made my own mind 
But you « it to know He spoke 


\ F | to glance at het 

er closel You shall read both the 
l'd like u to.”” He drew out 

» envelope I looking at both, handed 
other he kept in his 
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“Two offers! Oh, delightful! I’m so 
glad, Cyril. Why, then—then——”’ She 
stopped, smiled, blushed. He finished her 
sentence for her, taking her hand again, 
and pressing it. 

“Yes, either of them will let us marry 
on it. That’s why I want to talk it over 
with you.” She flashed a happy smile at 
him, and, leaning back against his arm, she 
read the first letter. It was an offer of a 
partnership on low and excellent terms 
from a doctor in a provincial town—an old 
family friend. He told the advantages—an 
extensive list of patients, good society in 
the neighbourhood, a certain income. Ina 
few years, when the older partner retired, 
the whole practice would be Gibson’s. 

“Oh, that sounds delightfully nice!’’ 
Corrie beamed up at him. “ You didn't 
hope for such good terms anywhere, did 
you ? And let me see—yes, he says there’s 
a good house to be had cheap—an old 
house. Charming! Of course, you'll take 
it, Cyril ? ”’ 

‘I want you to read the other first.’’ 
He brought his other hand round and held 
it before her. With a smile she took it. 

‘Oh, can it be really better ? Then it 
must be splendid.”’ 

She read, and an exclamation of dis- 
appointment broke from her. For the letter 
was an offer of the charge of a native hos- 
pital just built at a missionary station in 
British Central Africa. It carried with it a 
reasonable salary, but the work was hard, 
the charge an anxious one, the life isolated. 
With a little shrug she tossed it to the sofa 
cushions 

“Oh, that’s absurd!” she said lightly. 
‘You wouldn't have gone, of course, even 
if there were not the other ? It would bea 
perfect banishment. And it leads to nothing 
better.” 

Gibson picked up the letter. “ And yet, 
do you know,” he said in a low voice, “I 
mean to take it I have thought it all 
out. It's a call, clearly, it seems to me. 
One is badly needed. You know I made 
tropical diseases a special study at the 
hospital, and the work does appeal to me. 
It’s almost medical-missionary work, you 



















































“He took her hand again and played with its rings "—,. 1017. 


see. One could do good in other ways 
besides medicine It's a perfect climate, 
and a lovely country, or I wouldn’t ask it 
of you, Corrie. You won't mind a little 
loneliness, a little lack of soc iety, a little 
roughing it, will you, to come and help 
me in a work like this? It’s to help all 
those poor natives.”’ His face was eager, 
his eyes glowed. But she recoiled from 
him 

Cyril! You don’t mean it! You're 


joking You would never dream of refusing 
an offer like Dr. Beaumont’s, and go out 
there to bury yourself and your talents! 
It would be criminal! There's no advance- 
ment—no name to be made. You might 
spend your life working there, and no one 
at home would ever hear of it It’s mad- 
ness You can’t be serious 

‘Someone must go Ihe work must be 
done. Why not I as well as another ? 
It seems to me there is every reason I ought 
to go I can't refuse it Darling, if we 
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love each other, we shan’t find it a sacrifice. 
I'll never let you regret it 

She had moved away from the arm round 
her waist, and she sat erect, an angry colour 
in her cheeks. She was greatly upset and 
annoyed. 

‘It’s preposterous!’ she said sharply. 
“To go and bury ourselves there, when 
we might be in Brympton! It's positively 
insane, Cyril! You must write and 
refuse.”’ 

“TI can’t do that. I'm accepting. I 
wanted you to know, first I’ve told them. 
They wanted me to start in a week, but I 
asked them to give me a month, If’— 
with a faint effort at a laugh, as he saw the 
stiffening of anger increase—“ if you hadn't 
been coming, I should sail next Saturday ; 
but we’ve got a month to make our prepara- 
tions in. It isn’t as if you had people to 
leave, Corrie. You don’t think it incon- 
siderate of me ?”’ 

“T think it ridiculous—impossible | ’’ she 











said sharply, getting up from the sofa. 
“T’ve told you I think it a hateful idea. I 
won’t have buried in Africa! You 
can’t possibly sacrifice a career to a quixotic 
folly! You, in Africa, when everybody 
gays you have only to get known in prac- 
tice to make a name for yourself! I shan’t 
Give up the absurd 


” 


you 


assist in such suicide. 
idea and take the Brympton thing. 

‘“‘T have already accepted the African. I 
mean to go. Don't you see, Corrie, that 
it’s duty ?”’ 

“Not any more than to take the Brymp- 
ton Aren't the your 
fellow country people worth as much as the 


practice bodies of 


bodic s of neg his 
“Other men can and will look after them. 
I must go where I’m wanted.” 


roes 


Then you must go without me. I won’t 
help you to ruin yourself.’ 
“Do you mean that, Corrie ?’’ There 


was a sudden silence in the room, a sort of 
breathless silence 
“Certainly I mean it!’’ And she caught 
But he 
that— 
give up this senseless scheme. 


I thought you 


her own breath at the sound of it 

would find his senses when he heard 

be reasonable 
Then good-bye, Corrie. 

cared.”’ 

mortification, deepest 

There 


Disappointment 


regret mingled in his voice. was 


perhaps just that touch of anger that sets 


She did 


op stone to lovers’ quarrels. 


not answer. She was waiting to have him 
repent, beg her pardon, kiss, and be friends 
again Instead, he waited, too, for an 
instant, waited for some sign from her. 


[hen quick steps sounded across the floor. 


[he door opened and shut She was stand- 


ing alone there nd a sudden bitter desola- 
tion filled her heart—a horror at what she 
had done—at i onsequences. He would 
m back—oh he surely would come 
back! He we i never be able to do with- 
ou I He would come, when he had had 
time to think, and realise that he had been 
too unworldly But he did not come. 
Instead, there only came a letter 
I sce I ought not to have asked you. 
You don't care uugh to make such a thing 
| ible for 4 Good-bye, Corrie. Don’t 
s b Please keep them or 
burn I Ar that was all—all No 
more y left « golden dream in which 
he and sl le a new Eden tor them- 
selves Sh t herselt he could not go 
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like that. He must repent and return to 
her. For herself—oh no, she could not 
speak. Pride, dignity forbade her. If 


she put forth a hand for reconciliation, he 
would think she yielded, changed her mind. 
Accepted Africa, instead of Brympton! 
She would have gone to see his mother, but 
that she was away. The porter gave Corrie 
that information. 

“Dr. and Mrs. Gibson : 
of town. 


they’ve gone out 
The flat’s shut up,” he said, will- 


ing to give all possible information. ‘‘ The 
doctor’s starting for Africa Saturday. He’s 


going by the Southampton mail from Water- 
loo in the morning. He told me to have 
his luggage down for it. They don’t come 
back here but just an hour ur two before, by 
what I makes out.”’ 

And all that Saturday morning Corrie sat 
with a fast-beating heart in her flat up- 
stairs, waiting, waiting. 

“No, I don’t want any lunch 
irritatedly. ‘‘I’m not hungry. No, no— 
not even and toast. Do leave me 
alone, please!’’ How was one to eat, 
waiting with strained ear for the sound of 
a well-known step from the lift to her door 
—the knock, the ring ? She could only sit 
and listen. Once she sent Sabrina down- 
stairs to find out from the Gibsons’ servants 
if their master and back. 
Sabrina came back puffing and panting with 


Sabrina,”’ 


coffee 


mistress were 
the exertion, for she was stout and scant of 
breath. 

“ They They're 
lunching somewhere out, and Mr. Gibson's 
going off by the express to the Cape boat. 


won't be back, miss 


That’s what the maid says.”’ 

It wanted an hour of the train’s departure 
yet. For an instant Corrie looked at the 
little clock on her mantel-shelf, and hesi- 
tated. was just time to have 
taken taxi, to 
caught him on the platform, begged him 
to come back to put off his going for that 
other month which would let him take her 
out with him But that demon of 
the heart—stubborn pride—stepped between 
her and happiness. No, she couldn't! It 
was his place to have come to her. It was 
he who ought to have been repentant, he 


There time 


a swift hansom, or a have 


again 


who owed 

And hesitating, reluctant 
at the clock, the hands of it pointed to the 
hour of the train’s departure, and one more 
Late!’’ adorn the 


repentance 
longing, looking 


record Too went to 













































artarus She wet her pillow that 


gates Oi | 
night with scalding tears, and no sleep came 


to het 


She had come into the drawing-room 


from her bedroom early next morning. 


She was very white and there were tired lines 
in her face and dark rims round the eyes 
that had wept so bitterly The morning 
paper lay on the table, and Corrie took it 
up listlessly, more from force of habit than 
because at that moment she could find 
interest in anything She dropped into 
the low chair to read it, then quickly got 
up and took another. It was the chair he 
had sat in at their parting, and she could 


it She unfolded the sheet, and 


the shipping news It 
the 


not bear 


started to read was 


not too soon for sailing of the Cape 


liner to be recorded Then her eye caught 


opposite page—something 


omething on the 
] 
i 


in great headlines ‘Terrible accident to 


the Cape boat express. Train wrecked. 
Frightful loss of life amongst the pas- 
sengers She grasped the paper with 
fingers that tore it in her frantic fear and 
anxiety Her eyes ran down the list of the 
killed, while cold thrills ran through her. 
Yes—ah, yes! It was there! From the 
first moment that her horrified eyes had 
fallen on the headlines she seemed to have 
known It came third on the list of the 
killed Dr. Cyril Gibson, first-class pas- 
senger for Durban She was on _ het 
kne¢ when faintly consciousness began to 
steal back to het On her knees, and 
her head was buried hard amongst the 


of the little sofa It seemed to 


cushions 


her omelx that if only she could crush 
them in deep enough she would not go mad. 
She might find life to endure, to realise. 
Cyril, Cynl! And she had sent him from 
her! He would never know, now She 
had let him go, believing he did not care 

that valued success and fame and 
money higher than doing such a work as 
e want to make his own in Africa. She 
had t him away, and he would never 
know e i ed hil better than life itself, 
that she would gladly have died for him 
Cyril n, Cyril |! And if she had not cast 
him off he would have delayed his going for 
another 1 nth He would not bx there 
amongst the lain in that awtul accident It 
is in moments like hers that the soul hes 
bare to itself, and one shrink horror trom 


the revelation ol its puny soradidness. 
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For what had she bargained, and lost life 


> 


with him? For a little trivial success, a 


What had kept 
him to 


bank balance of money 
her back from asking 
make up their quarrel 
and vanity. Oh there, on her 
knees, the sofa pillows crushed beneath her, 


lorgive—to 
Pride, and folly, 
writhing 


the realisation of it all rose and shamed her 
shrivelled her 
And he was gone 


Her 
could not blame even the 


gone from her for ever ! 
She 
lecrees of Heaven. 


own hand had banished him. 


No one was to blame but herself. 
the terrible 


In that hour the soul of Corrie was scourged 


rhat was 


most part of her punishment. 


with scorpions, and it rose from its flagel- 


lation better, purer, more selfless She 
scrambled to her feet and stood holding by 
the table, while those waves of sick giddi- 


ness still made the reel about her. 


What 


room 


should she do How live She 


would go to his mother rhe poor old 
mother, left alone with only those young 
girls. She would go and try to comfort her 
She would say, ‘‘ We belong to each other 
now l am your daughter Let me live 
with you, care for you, help you, as he 


would not killed him 


Yes 


once, immediately 


have done, if I had 
That was it She would go to her at 
And, not 

} 


a hat, she tore open her doot and 


walting even 
to put on 


ran down the long stairs and passages of the 


mansions She forgot there was a lift and 
a boy with superior airs who conducted it 
She forgot everything but that Cyril was 
dead and his mother lived, and she might 


do something for her 


Che maid at the Gibsons’ flat was clean- 


ing the brass letter box The door stood 
open. With a wild gesture Corrie sped past 
and into the dining-room The table was 


spread for breakfast, for the girls who were 
still breakfasted early 


There 


classes 


at school or 


rhe fire burnt clear in the fireplace 


was an air of peaceful calm over eve rything 


that seemed a cruel mockery. The very 


in the cage in the window was sing- 


canary 
ing gaily Corrie felt if she must stop 
her ears as she heard it She glanced at 


the table Fhere lay no newspape! on it. 
Perhaps they had not heard yet. Perhaps 
they did not know Chen she would break 
the news herself, and break it with 4 


out his mother 
stood hesitating, 


daughter's arms al 


} 


Lhe door opened ‘ ( 
trembl and old Mrs. Gibson came 1, 


inp 






















‘For an instant she thought she was looking into the face of his spirit "—p. 1022. 
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i gentle, white-haired, elderly lady. She 
smiled rather tremulously at the sight of 
Corrie, but she faltered. Corrie ran to her, 
and folded her arms about her, drawing her 
down to the armchair that stood ready for 
het nd burying her head on her shoulder. 

Mother! Mother! Oh, mother, let me 
be your daughter now! If you can bear to 
look at m«¢ For it is I who did it—wicked 
sinful I I let him go, and he thought I 
didn’t care for him! l’d die now if 
I could bring him back to you. Oh, 
mother, can he look down, do you think, 
and = see ind forgive m«¢ And she 
cried again with bitter tears that burnt 
her evelid 
Hush, hush!” said the gentle mother, 
patting her shoulder “Don't, my dear. 
Hush, you mustn’t!’’ But Corrie could not 
control herself “Hush, you mustn’t. God 
is good But Corrie could hardly speak 
throug er sobs 
v, | know But I love him, and 


‘Tk 


shook he 


at the 1 





he fell upon his brea 


him.’ And with that Mrs. Gibson 
r head and made a gesture to some- 
had the room behind 
t someone stepped and 


'’’ And witha 


come into 
forward 


word ** Corrie 


rrie had sprung to her feet and faced 


For 

into the 
he stepped forward and caught her 
st, crying wildly 


ldly an instant she thought 


looking face of his spirit 


Cyril! 
t w Gibson in the flesh The 
hands and his lips at last con 
el She sat between his mother 


} 


nd heard how he had been forced 


st minute to put off his going for 
onth to finish some 


is his decision 


preparations 


made that he only 


hed the change to the ship at the last 


The list of killed in the boat- 

| his name by mistake included 

e back with his mother late 

t nd the news of his escape had 
first greeting in the morning 


more Corrie heard, with a heart 


t know how to comprehend it 


f joy is almost rder to bear 

p pan ot rrow But at 
pl ended 

| Cyril Gal 1 re amongst 

ot the ¢ " | boat that 

1 later | been a 

1 thre tau flat a lew 
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days before This would be their real 
wedding trip out to Africa. As she 
stood at her husband's side, watching the 
swift gliding-by of the woods and fields 
that fringed Southampton Water, Corrie 
smiled to herself to remember with what 
dismay she had once thought of such a 
starting. 

Now, to her the thought of their life 


together held only happiness, in whatever 
part of the world it might lie. She was glad 
to be going to Africa, since it was with Cyril, 
The anguish of that hour when she thought 
him gone from her had blotted out all smaller 
Whether in in the 


things. Brympton or 


native hospital she would be completely 
happy, so that she was working side by 
side with him, helping him, caring for 
him. She turned and looked at him now 
with so bright a look that he felt himself 
glow under it 

‘** Amused, darling 

‘No, only happy When I think of a 
month ago—and of now.” She shivered 
faintly. ‘‘ Cyril, should you never have 
written to me ? Never asked me again?” 
And then he confessed 

‘I don't know. I meant not. I don't 
know if I could have kept it up, once I 
was out there. But I thought it would be 
better not, since you didn’t care for me.” 


I didn't Oh, Cyril! 
What else was I to 


‘You thought 
** Why, 


think 


certainly 


do you suppose 


girl 


‘Don't you know yet that when a 
says that, she generally means the other 
thing ?”’ 

‘“ Does she, really Phen she mustn't 
wonder if she’s sometimes taken at the 
foot of the letter Perhaps I don't know 
much about women, even though I’ve got 
a mother and sisters.’ 

‘You've got a subject lesson, now, any- 
way You can take a de gree, 1 you like 
alter a course ot me 

‘*T don’t want to use you for instruction, 
thanks I’ve too many other things to 
do with you You've got to be my house- 
hold queen, and my chum and my social 
circle You've got to stand for the rest 
of the world, and my one irl in the world 
as well Are you alraid of so many yoles 
eh And Corrie vith a contident smile 
of security, answered : 


“T've forgotten the way 


anything ! 
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By A. J. R. ROBERTS 


HERE must have been a time when 
the old marsh was an unexplored 
country, When our hearts quaked at our 
own boldness as we trespassed upon it, 
but that was very long ago. The thrills 
of excitement which each fresh discovery 
must have called forth have faded away, 
leaving no trace, and only the charm of 
old acquaintance remains. Most people 
with matter-of-fact eyes would only have 
seen in it a small stream, winding its way 
between somewhat ill-defined banks down 
a broad valley, beautiful indeed, though 
not more so than many another, but to 
us it was the school where Nature taught 
us many a lesson and revealed many a 
a little world of irresistible charm. 
Even now I cannot pass the marsh with- 
out an impulse to go and see if the moor- 
hens have their nest in a particular clump 


secret 


of rushes, whether the descendants of 
some old water-rat, which defied our 
most persistent attempts on his life, 
still occupy the same holes, or to peep 


cautiously through a gateway to surprise 
heron at his fishing. 

Many a long day spent in following the 
stream to its source had made us familiar 
with every twist and turn, every pool and 


a Wary 


shallow Each tree was a landmark, an 
old friend whose absence we should have 
sorely felt, inseparably connected with 
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some bird which once nested therein, or 
some burrow at its roots. There could 
scarcely have been a creature whose haunt 
we did not know, and with each fresh 
discovery, with every renewal of old 
acquaintances, the charm deepened till it 
laid hold of us, and changed our very 
natures. We came to it first as savages 

boys filled with the primitive instinct of 
possessing things, and we collected birds’- 
eggs and butterflies, captured eels, or with 
our catapults we shot some luckless bird 
or rat, and carried it home in triumph 
to skin and stuff. It mattered not that 
the law had thrown its protecting arm 
over our victims, for the average boy 
pays but scant attention to the invisible 
majesty of the law. A concrete policeman 
inspired far greater respect, and the glint 
of sunlight on his helmet in the distance 
would cause us to take cover like the wild 
creatures themselves, though, had we 
known it, the average policeman troubles 
little about that portion of his duties. 
The owner himself could not have known 
our marsh as we knew it, could not have 
said just where the banks were firm 
enough to make it possible to leap across, 
and place ten or twelve feet of water 
between oneself and the enemy, or where 
a tree leaned over sufficiently to drop 
from its branches on to the opposite side. 











And so, though frequently disturbed, we 
were never ousted from our property, and 
it was the marsh and not the policeman 
that changed us as we grew older into 
more or less civilised beings with a deep 
and abiding love for Nature and a rever- 
ence for all her works. 


A Book of Bird and Beast 


The hills on either side were clothed 
with woods—larch plantations with misty 
avenues of slender boles, fir woods with 


russet carpet below and green canopy 
above through which the sunbeams 
scarcely filter and twilight reigns at 


noon, and cheerful woods of oak and elm 
with plenteous undergrowth. All these 
had their denizens which came to drink 


WE SEARCHED THE 
BEEN MOORHENS 


SPOTS WHERE WE 


AND OFTENER 


SHOULD HAVE 
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at the marsh and left their footprints in 
the soft mud which bordered the stream. 
It was a book in which bird and beast 
unwittingly wrote a _ record of their 
actions, a book which we learned to read 
and so reconstruct scenes which our eyes 
had not witnessed. Every page was 
marked with the lacy network of moor- 
hens’ footprints and the dimpled trail of 
the water-rat. Here and there you could 
see the broad arrow of the heron’s tread, 
follow where he had waded into deeper 
water to obtain some prize, or mark the 
deeper impress of the toes, as he cum- 
brously took to flight with the great 
score, Where he finally launched himself 
into the air. Sometimes, too, one found 
the track of a rabbit ploughing up the 
mud, and, following the same line, the 
lighter prints of an animal 
which was not a water-rat. 


The latter track would 
stop at the water’s edge, 
there would be a_ few 
indecisive footmarks and 
then a _ return trail. It 
was not hard to picture 
the mad rush of the 
frightened rabbit with 
starting eyeballs seeking 
the water, the one friend 


of the hunted which tells 
no tales, and we might as 
well have seen the relent- 
less stoat following 
a minute later with de- 
liberate certainty as fal 
as the water's edge; we 


could imagine it raising Its 
head, sniffing inquisitively 
in all directions, and then 
returning, with lithe 
sinewy bounds, baffled, but 
the chase 


only to resume 
else whe re 
We grew expert m 


judging of the freshness 
of the tracks, for we knew 
when the last rains had 


swept the slate clean, and 


could approximate the 
drving influence of the 
wind andsun. We learned 
to put ourselves mn the 
NESTED HAD WE place ol the various 
1H , creatures, to think their 








FLOTILLA OF TINY B 


LACK DOWNY BALLS WAS ESCORTED TO THE SHELTER 





OF A REEDO-BED. 


ehts in some degree, and we em- 
ployed this knowledge in hunting down 
our qua [he moorhen, as the com- 
monest « marsh birds, naturally 
had most t endure from our perse- 
itions We hunted them; and the 
intsman, if he only gets to know one 
side of the hunted, at least gets to know 
that sid 1] We searched the spots 
ere we should have nested had we 

I s, and oftener than not we 
found thei eggs We knew how the 


protection to its powers 
r than to its feeble flight, 
and We us our knowledge of how the 
under certain circum 


as W Lidl be AVé 


stances t their own undoing. The 
favourite time to pursue them was in 
the ¢ n they came out on the 
banks 1 ] and as we proceeded up 
Strean ud keep a look-out ahead, 
markir spot where they ran to take 
cover under the banks. Then each would 
search t bank opposite, examining every 
nook whi experience told us would be 


likely hiding-places—enlarged water-rats’ 
holes, tree trunks lying athwart the stream, 


tufts of brushwood cr masses of flotsam 
caught by some stick embedded in the 
mud. We had trained our eyes to recog- 


beak with its 


shield 


red and 


nise the 
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greenish yellow tip, no matter how it 
harmonised with the fresh shoots of the 
water plants, and we were seldom at 
fault. It became a matter of professional 
pride to find them, and the more cleverly 
they hid the better we were pleased. 
Then came the stealthy approach, avoiding 
meeting the bird’s eye, a sudden thrust 
of the hand, and the bird was captured, 
and usually, after a short examination, 
released. 


The Secret of Stillness 


Gradually, however, we learned to take 
our pleasure in watching them going 
unconcernedly about their business. We 
discovered that the power of keeping 
absolutely still is the key which unlocks 
most of Nature’s and thus we 
became spectators of their courtships ; 
we saw them building their nests, counted 
their eggs, visited the parent birds from 
time to time during incubation, and finally 
shared in some degree the mother’s pride 
when the flotilla of tiny black downy balls 
was escorted to the shelter of a reed-bed, 
following the white triangular beacon of 
the parent’s tail. We overheard the low 
clucks of command which kept the young 
from straying and realised how dis- 
obedience spells death in bird-land. For 


secrets, 





















the period spent in the egg is not the most 
dangerous in the young moorhen’s career. 
True, the screen of bent rushes which the 
birds often make to hide their eggs from 
the thieving crow as he flies overhead is 
not always availing, and the nests are an 
easy prey to any boy, but when the chick 
is hatched dangers threaten from every 
hand above and below. They are a sure 
mark for the sparrow-hawk in the open ; 
they may be snapped up by an omni- 


vorous pike as they scuttle over the 
leaves of the water-lilies and swim the 
intervening spaces; on the banks, rat, 


cat, stoat or weasel is ready and eager 
to devour them; or in their innocence 
they may too closely approach the heron 
that stands, like some grey post, motionless 
till a yellow beak darts forth like a dagger 


thrust. And there is seldom a reprieve in 
Nature the full penalty is exacted for 
every mistake. 


Water-Rats and Kingfishers 


Water-rats emerged without fear from 
the banks honey-combed with their holes. 
They dived and brought some succulent 
aquatic plant to the swam to 
their favourite seat, and, sitting on their 
hind Ik gs they gnawed their booty 
apparently unconscious that we were near 
enough to hear the rasping of their sharp 
incisor teeth. Others, like miniature 
beavers, cut down flags and floated them 
down stream to construct their platform- 
like rafts or dragged the spoil into their 
holes. Kingfishers shot past like a gleam 
of blue light, or, abruptly checking their 


suriace, 


headlong career, poised themselves for a 
moment over some fish which had ventured 
too ne the surface, splashed into the 
water, and resumed their flight with a 
glitter of silvery scales in their beak. 
Shy woodpigeons came to drink where the 
bank shelved gently down to the water, 
and not far away a wild duck was sure 
to be brooding in the rushes. Sometimes 


newly hatched chicks creep 


from beneath the mother’s wing, climb 
on her back, or make short voyages of 
explorati to her unutterable anxiety. 
But she would not stir from her post till 
all were freed from the prison shells, and 
then she led the triumphant procession 
to th iter into which all plunged and 
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swam without ever being taught how, 
No single hour of watching was dull, 
and every season had its special interest, 
In the swampy thickets we first heard 
the chiff-chaff’s note foretelling the spring, 
and later on the first swallows, skimming 
over the marsh, dipping here and there 
to make ever-widening circles, revelled in 
the accomplished fact. One by one the 
summer migrants returned to their old 
haunts, the whitethroat, the melodious 
blackcap, and last of all the spotted fly- 
catcher. For three months the marsh 
teemed with the intensest activity of life, 
echoing with full-throated song. Tragedy 
struggled with light-hearted gaiety, but 
could not master it, for memory is happily 
short. Many must die that others may 
live, and the stream of life flows cease- 
lessly on, careless of the individual in its 
inexorable laws for redressing the balance. 
Then first of all the cuckoo grew silent, 
leaving our summer at its height, and the 
swifts—the mad rollicking swifts scream- 
ing for very joy of life and pride of wing 
prepared us for the autumn exodus. The 
snipe returned to winter quarters, and bat- 
talions of plover executed their wonder- 
ful manceuvres in the sky. Dense flocks 
of greedy starlings squabbled and fought 
in feverish haste, storm-bound — gulls 
mingled with the rooks in open order like 
pieces on a chess-board, and the wailing 
note of the curlew intensified the stillness 
ol winter. 

And thus, with the revolving cycle of 
our nature calendar, time went by. The 
tastes we had acquired in the marsh were 
carried into wider spheres, and when in 
later years we returned, it was not with- 
out a certain disappointment. The water 
had sunk below its forme! le vel, leaving 
high and dry the old under-water entrances 
and exits of the rats, some of the thickets 


had been cleared away, and_ straight 
ditches had been cut to drain the 
swampiest places Many a tree had 


vanished, and those that remained seemed 
dwarfed, for we no longer looked on the 
world through the rosy-hued spectacles 
boyhood with their mysterious 
power of magnification. The wonder and 
immensity of our marsh had suffered by 
comparison, and the fairies of our lairy 
land appeared to children alone. 


ot our 








CHAPTER I 
etsy, the. maid of all work, 


Nps 3etsy 

entered the old ladies’ employment, 
incredible as it may appear, had 
as guessed that a birthday 


Priscilla 


never so much 


might, upon occasion, necessitate presents 
and present-giving. The old ladies were 
Priscilla’s great-aunts, and had _ brought 


own early 
-note 


her up in accordance with their 
love, was the key 
regime, and Priscilla was 
the chiefest thereby. 

Into this establishment, 
long and faithfully by elderly Hannah, 


lately espoused 
entered 


training Law, not 
of the old ladies 
sufferer 
served 
but 
by a widower greengrocer, 


maiden 


like some unexpected gust of wild 
Betsy, youthful, romantic, 
and red-headed. The old ladies would never 
have tolerated Betsy for a moment, had she 


spring weather, 


not been Hannah’s niece, and therefore 
recommended by Hannah. In time, with 
rigid rule and painstaking training, her 
mistresses hoped to transform Betsy into 


just such an exemplary handmaiden as 


Hannah had been before her. 


But the training, the excellent moral 
principles, the more than excellent advice 
which had done so much for Hannah, had 
little or no effect on Hannah's youthful 
relative Precept, advice, even the more 
severe forms of condemnation, slid like 
so much ter off a duck’s back, when 
applied to Betsy Cheir incorrigible maid- 
servant was the despair of the old ladies’ 
lives, and yet, for trusted Hannah’s sake, 


summarily dismiss her. 


But while the old ladies fretted, one 
member, at least, of the household rejoiced 
in Bets coming. To Priscilla it seemed 


had 
wakened up from that deadly sleep to which 
the rigid rule of 


as though the old house suddenly 
mistresses, the 


had 
and even Betsy's 


Hannah's 


exemplary herself 


Hannah 
Betsy, 


rving oft 


oO long reduce lit 
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erratic mode of work, gave just a tinge of 
colour to a picture which had long been 
grey. Betsy, with her pink wrapper, her 
tousled red and merry, blue eyes, 
was to Priscilla an infinitely more attractive 
personality than the excellent chocolate- 
clad Hannah had been. Even the 
fact of the joint being over-done, and the 
potatoes under, was in some ways a change 
from the dull, respectable, everyday routine 
When Betsy the best 
dinner plates, it was something of an epoch 
in Priscilla’s existence. Hannah, throughout 
all her long service, had never so much as 
chipped a saucer. 

To Priscilla, descending to the kitchen to 
iron some of her aunts’ finer handkerchiefs 
and laces, Betsy would chat away in the 
most artless manner possible. It was 
through Betsy’s conversation that Priscilla 
obtained most of her glimpses of that 
outside world of which, thanks to her 
elders’ stern upbringing, she knew so little. 

‘““La! Miss ’Cilla ’’—Betsy would persist 
in calling her ‘‘ Miss ’Cilla,’’ much to the 
old ladies’ annoyance. ‘ To think of it 
bein’ your birthday to-morrow, an’ you never 
so much as lookin’ forward to a present.” 
Priscilla—no doubt the old ladies would 
have blamed Priscilla for over-garrulity— 
had confided as much to her sympathetic 
handmaid. ‘ Jim him that 
I’ve been walkin’ has pro- 


head, 


ever 


smashed one of 


Merriman, 


out all winter, 


mised me the tip-toppest pair of gloves 
when mine comes along, week after next. 
He asked my size last Thursday night 


when we were out.” 

For by this time, 
Betsy’s loquacious tongue, 
Jim Merriman, the grocer’s dapper young 
assistant, and of Jim Merriman’s “ pen- 
chant for Betsy. Sometimes, carefully 
brought up though she had she had 
Betsy setting out so gaily, 
cheeks all aglow, on 


thanks to 
about 


Priscilla, 
knew all 


been, 
almost envied 


Thursday evenings, to 



























Not that 

the of Jim 
well - brought-up young- 
ladyhood hardly stooped to that; but to 


heart. 
attentions 


meet the chosen of her 
Priscilla 


Merriman 


coveted 
her 


be necessary to soieone—it was that for 
which her starved heart seemed constantly 
to be crying out. Her grey eyes were 
strangely wistful as she looked up from 
the ironing table 

“Tt sounds nice, Betsy; but, of course 
with me it’s different. My aunts would 
possibly not—approve. Yet I wonder 
Hannah never spoke about how other 
people kept their birthdays. She must 
have known too.’ 

“Aunt Hannah ? She wouldn’t bother 
herself about those sort of things,’ Aunt 
Hannah’s niece averred with youthful 
scorn Never likely had a present from 
a sweetheart in her life, let alone anyone 
else. A born old maid, if ever there was one, 


and a born old maid she'll stay 
fifty times 


I’m wonderin’ at 


though she 

It’s the 
doin’ their 
best to make things cheery for you, and you 
young thing in the house,’’ added 
affectionate Betsy, setting down the potato 
pot with a thud 


was married over 


mustresses not 


the only 


Subsequent conversation revealed the fact 
that Betsy had received a good many birth- 
day presents in her day. Betsy’s admirers 
had been many, and her swains’ gifts varied, 
ranging from ties and gloves to chocolates 
and of ‘‘bong-bongs.”’ Priscilla, 
hearkening half enviously, suddenly realised 
that life dull, monotonous, 
grey. altogether the old 
to thank for the 
upon life which at present 

Had Priscilla herself, by her 
over-meekness and docility, no hand in the 
matter ? 


boxes 


her own 
Was it 


whom she had 


was 

aunts 
narrow 
outlook she 


enjoyed ? 


A ring at the door-bell upstairs broke in 


the handmaid’s 


upon recital of past con- 
quests. Priscilla, still ironing, was revolving 
many things in her mind when Betsy 
ume clattering down again, her cap awry, 
having successfully admitted the visitor 
A lady to see the mistresses, and Miss 
Maria say will you please go in when the 
tea does, Miss Cilla ? It’s that old Miss 
Arrol from Bournville,’’ added Betsy, seiz 
ing the kettle, and filling it at the kitchen 


pipe with altogether unnecessary din 
Priscilla the 


parlour t Quarter 


ind 


arrived in the 
together. 


tea-tray 
of an hour late 
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She entered softly—the aunts had taught 
her that young people ought to be seen 
and not heard, and, having shaken hands 


with the visitor, proceeded with her usual 
duties of pouring out tea. Miss Arrol, a 
merry old lady, as unlike the aunts as it was 
possible to be, glanced at with a 
smiling nod as she handed her her cup. 


up her 


“Grown out of all knowledge you seem 


to be every time I see vou child. Nineteen 
to-morrow, your aunts tell me you are. 
Ah! I can remember when I was your 
age. Little I valued my youth then, and 


now all the riches of the world can’t give 
me one hour of that golden time back again,” 

Miss Jane frowned slightly. Miss Jane 
the the 
strongest objection to Priscilla being brought 
into 


was older aunt, and _ possessed 


prominence 


‘Age has its advantages, my dear 
Agnes ’’—Miss Arrol’s name was Agnes. 
‘Youth, in its inexperience, may well envy 
those of riper years You may go and sit 
down, Priscilla You are only standing in 


Miss Arrol’s light.” 
‘* Now, now, as though I didn’t like to 


have her,”’ the good-natured spinster said. 
** Often I've envied the two of you having a 
little girl like this of You sit 
me, ‘Cilla upon a time, 
I had a little sister of my 
and tell me about all the 
birthday to- 
morrow. Why, when I was your age, I'd 
not have been able to sleep for thinking of 


your own 


down by once 
long enough ago 
own called ’Cilla 
you're 


presents expecting 


what I was getting, and from whom. See 
what it is to be old Though my birthday’s 
to-morrow, too, same day as your own, no 
one would ever dream of sending me a pre- 
sent 

“No has ever 
either,’’ Priscilla averred half shyly 


one sent me a present 
‘* There 
are so few people that I know,”’ she added 
At that 


it almost seemed to her as though she had 


sorrowfully and humbly moment 


been cheated out of something in her lite 
Age might lay claim to expenence, as 
Great-aunt Jane had declared ; but how 
was experience to be gained if one had 
hardly even lived ? 

‘We have alwavs been most careful 
regarding Priscilla’s associates,’’ Great-aunt 
Maria said with dignity ‘Young people 
are often heedless and rash as to their choice 
of friends; but, guarded as Priscilla has 


been, we have no need to reproach our- 
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with any degree of laxity on that 
score. As regards the frivolous habit of 
esent-giving upon birthdays or otherwise, 


selves 


pr 
that, at least, is one which we have always 
felt ought to be discouraged.”’ 

Poor Priscilla,’’ Miss Arrol murmured ; 
but she said it so softly that only Priscilla, 
and not the aunts, heard it. ‘‘ Never mind, 
if no one else will, I'll send you a birthday 
souvenir It won’t be much fun for you, 
I’m afraid, but it will at least be better 
than nothing Nineteen only comes once 
in a lifetime, you know.” 

And the old lady nodded reassuringly, 
and gave Priscilla’s hand an affectionate 


little squeeze 


CHAPTER Il 


_ ILLA’S “ present ’? from Miss Arrol 

arrived duly upon her birthday morn- 
ing. Half a dozen embroidered pocket- 
handkerchief ccompanying a card pretty 
enough to have emanated from the most 
adoring of lovers. Priscilla had no lover 

had never had a lover; but this very 
tangible token of her kind old _ friend’s 
iffection for her was certainly next best. 
She looked up with shining eyes. 

“Tsn’t it good of her ? Can’t I go along 
and thank her this very morning, Aunt 
Jane ? And oh! I wish that I had some- 
thing that I could take her in return, for a 


birthday present 

‘Don’t be ridiculous, Priscilla,’”’ Aunt 
Jane said in condemnatory tones. ‘‘ Thank 
Agnes Arrol if you wish for her pretty gift ; 
but pray do not endeavour to return it in 
any way At her age, one endeavours to 
ignore a birthday rather than to remember 
it. Even when I was a girl, we had no 
time for such folly,”’ added Aunt Jane 
who certainly, at that period of her life 
looked as unlikely a birthday-present giver 


or recipient as it was possible for anyone to 
imagine 

Priscilla, thankful to receive even so 
nuch permission, held her peace. But after 
breakfast was over, she hastened upstairs 
nd, donning her hat and coat, made a 
hasty exit from the house. There was 


always a certain fear lest Aunt Jane might 


repent of the permission already given, and 


recall her to some _ totally unnecessary 
household task. Priscilla, hastening down 
the faintly sunny street. reflected on the 
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possibility of her being able to present 
Miss Agnes Arrol with any acceptable gift. 
At the florist’s she paused, hesitated, and 
finally went in and bought a tiny pot of 
violets. Then she hailed the bus _ for 
Bournville. 

Priscilla, though she had rarely visited 
Miss Arrol at Bournvi'le before, found the 
house easily enough. One of a couple of 
villas, standing back a little from the road, 
and surrounded by a cheerful green paling. 
The maid who answered her rather timid 
ring, smiled, and invited her to enter, even 
before she had asked if Miss Arrol was at 
home. 

““Missus has been expectin’ you all 
mornin’, though she’s not just so well to- 
day, miss,’’ she volunteered as information. 

Priscilla laid her pot of violets upon the 
table, and sat down to wait in the com- 
fortable little room, half parlour, half study, 
into which she had been ushered. She had 


not so long to wait after all. The door 
opened, and a rather gloomy-faced young 
man entered. The gloom did not even 


lift from his countenance at sight of Priscilla 
sitting there, her little pot of purple violets 
beside her. 

‘Good morning,”’ he said briefly. ‘ My 
aunt is indisposed this morning, and has 
commissioned me to see you in her place. 
She expected you rather earlier; but I 
suppose the delay was unavoidable.”’ 

‘‘ I came as soon as I could,” Priscilla said 
in a very small voice. She was too meek to 
resent the old lady’s evident desire for 
immediate thanks; though she could not 
help wishing that it had been Miss Arrol 
rather than her nephew who had _ been 
there in person to receive them. 

“Oh! that's all right,’’ he said easily. 
“Tt’s only that my aunt’s a bit nervous 

thought there might have been a bus 
smash-up or something of that sort when you 
didn’t make your appearance. You haven't 
been from home before, I suppose ?”’ he 
added, not unkindly. That the little girl 
with the shy grey eyes was half frightened 
of him, Basil Norwood had realised on the 
moment, and this young man, albeit gloomy 
of countenance, did not care to be held in 
unnecessary awe. 

‘“Never without one of my aunts,” 
Priscilla informed him. “ As far as Bourn- 
ville, I mean. But I found the house 
quite easily. It wasn’t that that kept me. 
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se we must just have had breakfast 


late morning,”’ added Priscilla, seeking 
still further to appease this austere ques- 
tion 

It was hardly that I meant.’ He 
flushed all over his handsome face. 
‘Staying from home, rather I gather,” 
flushing again ‘from your appearance, 


that you are very young It must only be 


quite recently that you have done with 
school 
It was now Priscilla’s turn to flush. What 


a strange young man this was, to be sure. 
But perhaps, like Priscilla herself, he 
and the abruptly novel nature of his 
conversation might merely be the result of 
nervous ‘ gaucherie.”’ If the 
case, Priscilla felt that she could sympathise 
with him if anyone could 

I never 
ferred 


was 
shy, 


such were 


was at school. My aunts pre- 
that I should be taught at 
And I am not so young as I look 


home 
Everyone 
Nineteen is not 


Says so sO very young, is 
it ?”’ 

“It is hardly a patriarchal age,’’ he 
told her, smiling in spite of himself; for 


there was something in Priscilla’s childish 


naiveté which was unexplainably refresh- 


ing Forgive me for the impertinence of 
my inguiry. That is one of the things, 
I am told, which the twentieth-century 


young lady usually prefers to keep to her- 
self 

“Why For Priscilla 
far apart from the world and its 
had hitherto 


on such 


I wonder ?”’ living 
wiles as she 
done, was singularly ignorant 
‘*My 
telling me how young I am 
of them is 

old,’’ added 


short of the 


matters aunts are always 
; but then, one 
I veally 


nothing 


over eighty, and that is 
Priscilla, as though 
age of the renowned Methuselah 
could have in any way appealed to her 
And then remembered 
port of her coming, and lifted the little pot 


she the real put 


of violet from the table 
ry the only thing [ could think of 
Your t likes flowers, doesn't she ? 
always nk there are no 





And violet I 


Vik lets 


we llKe 

Violet He smiled back at her, the 
gloom altogether gone from his handsome 
face Aren't they § sweet too ? He 
drew tl pot towards him, as though 
ti bet to inhale the fragrance They 
take me back to the time when IT was a 
little cha We used to grow just such 
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violets as 


those in the 


dear old rectory 


garden at home Such a time ago it seems 


lifetime, and I I'd for- 


there 


almost a thought 


But 


gotten. are some things we 
can't forget, hard as we try.’”’ 

But that—you'd always want to re- 
member that.” Priscilla’s grey eyes were 


half 
like that in my life 
the old the 


wistful as she spoke. ‘I’ve nothing 


only always the same, 


house, old aunts. Sometimes 


I think that it will never be any different. 
The world beyond, and me _ here—always 
here. Only perhaps when I grow old, like 


I shan’t 


The man, still bending over the violets, 


the old aunts mind so much.” 

His dark eyes met hers with a 
understanding flash. 

‘““Not mind? Why child, don’t 
that the passing away of 
own beautiful youth, above all, which will 
broken-hearted ? When that is 
little else We're so 
with no he 


glanced up 
sudden, answering 
you 
your 


know it’s 


leave you 
gone—so matters 
wearied ‘art for the brave fight 
had fetters 
are not content, 
Surely 
to be got out of life 
not minding’ ?”’ 


we might once have undertaken 
We 


only 


not bound our hands 


not even resigned 


helpless. 
there are bigger things 


than mere ‘ 


‘Oh, then, you know—you know, too?” 
Priscilla stretched out her little hand, 
and, across the violets, their grasp met. 

I had fancied that no one understood— 
knew For life is beautiful, isn’t it, and to 


from it all—that’s what seems 
Not 


imagine that 


be shut out 


the very hardest. that it’s the aunts’ 
fault; don’t 


It’s only that 


for a moment. 


they can’t—will never under- 
stand.”’ 


And 


feeling 


then, with a sudden revulsion of 


Priscilla stood up, blushing furiously. 
those 


hardly 


lo confide thus in an utter stranger 


thoughts which as yet she had 


realised she d—whatever could she 


DOSSCSS 


have been thinking of Only, he hardly 
seemed a stranger now Chose later cont- 
dences had brought them very near to 
vether 

I must be going,’ P illa said, a little 


stiffly “Will you tell your aunt how 


sorry [I am that she 1 indisposed.”’ 

“ But you must come up and see my 
aunt,’’ he said, almost eagerly It was 
only those—preliminaries that I was com- 
missioned to arrange. She would naturally 
prefer an interview with you herseli 


Phe nephew carried the little pot of violets 
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in his hand as 
they went up the 
long stairs In 
the cosy little 
room they pre- 
sently entered, an 
old lady Sat by 
the fire in a hig 
backed chair. She 
glanced round a 
little impatiently 
“T thought you 
were never col 
ing, Basil. It i 
quite half an hour 
I am sure, since 
[ heard the door 
bell ring Gi 
the young woman 


that chair wher 


fered het Lhere 
isastartl K 

in het re eve 

i he I | 
TX hing 

t the I | 

lad l 

I ent t i 
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Hood of the chil- “*Oh, then, you Anow—you kno, too?’” 
lren’s f tal 
who, coming to visit kindly Grandmamma, Then the wolf did a very extraordinary 
finds Grandmamma mysteriously vanished, thing for a wolf to do. The wolf began to 
and the snarling wolf in her place. laugh. The nephew was very far from 
What are you staring at, may I ask laughing. He was too much concerned 
child ?”’ the wolf inquired sharply “One over Priscilla’s grief for mirth. 
would think you had never seen a sick ‘““Why, the poor, dear, silly child has 
woman befor You may leave us now somehow got herself into the wrong house,”’ 
Basil. I | arrange matters with this said the wolf, who, upon closer acquaintance- 
young—ah ‘rson myself.” ship, did not seem to be such a bad old wolf 
‘Oh, ni don’t go away.” Priscilla after all. ‘‘ Miss Arrol stays next door, 
turned desperately to her one friend, now and I suppose, the two houses being so 
about to ck t her “ It’s alla mistake, and much alike, you somehow wandered in here 
I don't know what's the matter. It was instead. Fooled that brilliant nephew of 
Miss Arrol | me to see-—Miss Arrol, who mine too, most successfully. He undertook 
Sent me my birthday present Oh, IT am to interview an intending ‘ companion 
afraid that there is some very terrible help,’ who promised to call this morning, 


uustake,”? poor Priscilla said. 
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and this is the result. He must have con- 
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ducted |} interrogations very cleverly to 
kee you in the dark so long 

Oh, I see Priscilla said slowly. She 

he eyes to the nephew's face the 

dawning of a smile chasing away their 

listre The nephew who had been 


looking singularly discomfited, thereupon 
Sitliie 


led too. Perhaps he recalled the pleasing 


fact, that, though in that interesting cate 
gory of questions which he had put to 
Priscilla, he had asked her several things 
after all, Priscilla had told him even more 


iad asked 
You've got to 


I thought my 


me he told het 


luck’'s 


forgive 
aunt was in 
but it’s evidently not to 
nephew hardly acknowledged 
that the 
on his own account as on his 


The wolf had 


chair beside het 


regret was as much 
aunt's 
beckoned Priscilla to the 
Not such a bad old wolf 
either she the half-wistful 
light in the young 
I'm an old 


not to be my 


perhaps saw 


man's eyes 
woman, and though you're 
like 


again, my dear. 


companion, I'd you to 


and see me now and 


Agnes Arrol 


come 


will bring you, and vouch for 


respectability too, if you care I like 
vour face, and it isn’t often that I take a 
fancy to a face. What are you standing 
glowering at, Basil? You can come back 
in half an hour, when we've had our chat 
out, and show this young lady the way 


next door 
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after all, Mis 


But 
caretully Pris- 
cilla left he: table of the sick 
old lady to whom she had been so strangely 
left 


even sweeter than the violets, to brighten her 


\r rol 


birthday 


never got her 
chosen present. 


violets on the 


introduced perhaps also a memory, 


own and lives 


Arrol 
she watched the young man from next door 


her nephew’s joint Agnes 


nodded and smiled inscrutably as 


a little later, showing Priscilla ‘‘ the way” to 


her own abode * The way necessitated a 


good deal of showing It even necessitated 


on his part, an entrance into Miss Arrol’s 
own particular parlour 


I've 


Stay 


** It’s an you, Mis; 
Arrol 
the nephew informed her unblushingly 


Miss 


age since seen 


even though I d next door 


Arrol only smiled again inscrutably 
I 


“And now I suppose shouldn't have 
seen you either, if you hadn't stayed next 
door, and ’Cilla here hadn't thought that J 
did,”’ she told him with equal audacity 

Which neither the nephew nor yet Pris 
cilla could altogether deny. The nephew 
was smiling; Priscilla was smiling; Miss 
Arrol was smiling too Perhaps the old 


lady, with her far-s glance, saw what 


as vet those two dense 


that 
late hed the 


young people did not 


where the servant Betsy had un 
} 


the nephew had pushed it 


gate 
ajar, and that the portals of the world were 
about to open even more widely for Priscilla 
this 


never, it might be, to close again on 


side of time 
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FALSE GODS AND MISTAKEN IDEALS 


By ELIZABETH SLOAN CHESSER, M.B. 


HE other day I sat in a cottage 
kitchen, watching a young mother 
nurse her baby. The summer sun was 
filtering through the cheap lace curtains, 
making bright spots on the faded carpet, 
and flooding the child’s sunny head with 
golden light. The garden patch was 
sweet with musk and lavender, and the 
real old ca roses of one’s youth 
made soft splashes of colour down the 


bbage 


path. A whole row of freshly washed 
garments hung on the “line,” and the 
tidy kitchen and the shining brasses 
spoke eloquently of the long day of 
honest toil the mistress of that house 
had spent 


rhe 


KnOW 


women of the labouring classes 
the meaning of hard, unceasing, 
manual work. They have no recreation 
in the shape of concerts, bridge parties, 


or congenial gatherings of friends. And 
vet they are strangely happy. That 


village mother, with her washing day 
just over and her long night’s iron- 
ing before her was a happy woman, a 
woman many richer people might very 


well envy. 

One of the commonest mistakes of life 
is to imagine that happiness has any- 
thing whatever to do with social position 
or worldly goods. Rather the reverse. 
[t often seems as if many possessions 


brought with them satiety and the loss 
of the capacity to enjoy each pleasure as 
it comes. So many women make them- 


selves miserable because they are “ poor.” 


They want the material advantages which 
money brings, and long to be “ smart,” 
to have fine clothes, to see “life.” They 
imagine they are unhappy because they 
have not these things, and that the 
possession of them would bring happiness 
and serenity of mind. 

The woman in the cottage was wiser 
than that. She knew that it is the 
cheap, everyday things of life that are 
the real luxuries. She found joy in 
work accomplished, in the sunshine with- 
out, the kettle singing on the hob, the 
pot of geraniums on the window-ledge, 
the child’s soft body against her heart. 
She had one of the greatest gifts of this 
life—the power of appreciating the bless- 
ings she possessed. If the women who 
are fretting because they are hampered 
by small means, a narrow social circle, 
an uncongenial environment, would but 
try to cultivate this power of apprecia- 
tion, how different life would become 
to them. The woman who has it has 
far more than the rich who possess al! 
the material advantages of life without 
this one essential thing. 

Think of the great gifts life has 
brought you, and think of them in a 
spirit of real appreciation. You have 
sight, hearing, relatively good health. 
The millionaire, with his ruined digestion, 
is poorer than you who can eat with 
enjoyment plain, simple, common food. 
You have your daily work, perhaps in a 
real home of your own. Monotonous as 
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it seems at times, it brings satisfaction 
ind self-respect that the idle, rich woman 
who does not one stroke of honest work 
from week to week can never know. 

. * * * * 

Provision for Help 

he joy of work is one of the greatest 
compensations of what men call ‘ poverty,” 
perhaps the greatest next to the luxury 
of being able to enjoy simple pleasures. 
Satiety and boredom, like gout and dys- 
pepsia, come often into the lives of the 
wealthy, because mental, moral, and phy- 
sical health can only be earned by hard 
work. Work is one of the really satisfying 
things of life, and yet there are people 
believe that life would be ideal if 
they did not require to earn their living. 


who 


Half the misery in life is the result of 
idleness. In the days of our youth the 
fact was impressed on us by occasional 


references to idle hands and the mischief 
so thoughtfully provided by a personage 
not spoken of in polite society. As we 
grow older, we discover for ourselves that 
the happy days are the busy days full 
to overflowing with duties which must 
be done. There is no more deplorabie 
state of existence than chronic boredom, 
and the one and only cure for “ blues ”’ 
is to set about some engrossing work of 
a useful description right away. It is 


such a confession of failure to harp upon 
the dullness of life. After all, it is the 
dull women who find life dull. The 
interesting people are those who are 
interested 
The first thing to realise is that ‘ Life 

iS everywhere, in the home, the green 
fields, the narrow city street. The other 
day I met a woman who spoke to me 


very eloquently of all she had ‘ missed ”’ 
in life. As a girl she had been greedy 
of experience. Married early to quite 


an excellent husband, her time has been 


devoted to the uplifting work of home- 
making I have never seen life’’ was 
the text of her complaining. It is the 


who have always led a sheltered, 
happy existence who develop this morbid 


women 


craving to know the world. Ask the 
girl who has had to fight with her back 
against tl wall for her bread-and-butter 
ibout tl mance of “ seeing life Ask 
the woman who has had ten or fifteen 
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years of irresponsible bachelor existence, 
without money anxieties, if she 
would be willing to give it all up for 
humdrum domesticity with the man she 
loves and see what she replies. 

This woman who wanted to “ see life” 
had formed a mistaken idea of. life’s 
meaning. Publicity does not make a 
woman great, does not give her a know- 
ledge of life. The really great women 
are the happy home women who are fol- 
lowing simply and directly the rules of 
right living and making of their environ- 
ment a harmonious whole. Modern fic- 
tion is to a large extent responsible for 


even 


the false conceptions of “ life” preva- 
lent nowadays. Unhealthy stimulation 
of the imagination and the emotions, 


abnormal desire for excitement, restless- 
ness and discontent with the simple, un- 
eventful existence which daily life spells 


for most of us, are characteristic of this 


age. Woman attains to her best develop- 
ment, not by striving for what she calls 
‘recognition,’ but by faithfully and 
quietly justifying her existence in that 


sphere of life which Nature has ordained 


she must occ upy 


* * * . * 
Social Snoebbery 

Women think too much of worldly suc- 
That is why even the best of them 
Social snobbery is generally a 
Man is a more elemental 
the simple blessings 
His ambitions 
He desires 


cess. 
are snobs. 
feminine failing 
creature, appreciating 
of life at their real value 
are concentrated on his work. 
to “get on” in his profession, his busi- 
ness, for the sake of his wife and bairns. 
He never quite understands the women 
folks’ craving for advancement. 
Suburban life is poisoned by snobbery 


social 


artificially broken up into sets by 
social distinctions so fine that no out- 
sider from another sphere could ever 
grasp them. There are “ people one can 
know’ and people who are ~ Impos- 
sibl The Joneses may be a delightful, 
interesting, estimable family, but they 
belong to the latter class because ther 
father keeps al shop and has the good 
sense to look after his own business. The 
difference between “ retail” and “ whole- 


sale ”’ is as stringent as the line of demarca- 


tion between trade and profession. Phere 
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are three kinds of snobs—spiritual, intel- 
lectual, and social—and they are to be 
found in all grades of society. Even the 
smart set likes a duchess. The scorn of 
the “unco guid ” for their erring fellow 
reatures is only equalled by the dis- 
taste of th illy cultured for anybody 
‘common ’”’ and unrefined. 

There is something peculiarly vulgar 
ibout the ultra refined people. Pretence 
is always vulgar, and a stock of cheap 
uphorisms, a word knowledge of Omar 
Khayyam, and an apt quotation from 
Browning do not comprise a_ cultured 
mind. The t cultured woman I ever 
et would | been designated a kitchen 
drudge, judged by ladylike standards of 
social life. Her reading, it is true, had 
been mostly acquired in a little farm 
kitchen, after the children were in bed 
and a few precious hours were hers to 
revel in the books she loved. 

The lack of social distractions has its 
lvantage Intellectual growth is some- 
times more rapid in days of apparent 
monotony and grinding care. I often 
think that the best cure for unsatisfied 


1 is mental development. 
It seems a little absurd to fret because 
Lady Smithkins has never called; if we 

in intimately know the Brownings, 


George Me i and Lord Tennyson 
to give only a few names from the long 
list of English writers life is too short 
LO eve KI 
* * * * . 
The Real Aristocracy 

Che best peoplk ought not to be the 
people who have more than their fair allow- 
ance of money or a grandfather who was 
the son of an earl. After all, if we go back 
ten generatiol each one of us has ovet 

e thou great-great-grandparents, 
and it is unlikely that they were either all 
lukes or all Heredity is “ mixed 
Probably e inherit our best charac- 
teristics from our more humble ancestors, 
he ause ( ractel develops be st in the 
simple strenuous strata of society. There 
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is a hopeful tendency nowadays, especi- 
ally in the big centres of life, to accept 
people for what they are, rather than 
for what they have, and it will grow. 
The people who are strong enough to say, 
I am what I am, visit me, know me for 
my real self’s sake, or keep away as you 
like,” will make their own social circle. 
Judge life by your own standards, not 
by the cheap, mistaken ideals of what we 
call society. The people who count are 


“a 


not those who require the adjuncts of 
rich clothes, money, and all the artificial 
props of smart society; but those who 
are independent of their environment, 
who have force of character, and you 
can see it in their faces. It is pos- 
sible to win a position in a social circle 
above that in which you were born. But 
is it worth while ? We are all happiest 
in the society of our peers, at our 
best when we are mixing with those 
with whose point of view we are in 
sympathy. 

A large social circle does not give anyone 
real happiness. Like a big house full of 
servants, it is a tax upon time and energy, 
which could be better spent. A day spent 
entirely in social concerns is simply a 
day wasted. Society is all very well as 
a recreation, but society is not life. It 
is unsatisfying to anybody who tries to 
make anything of life at all. Life has 
many better things to offer than a con- 
tinual round of social entertainments. 
One real friend is worth a host of acquaint- 
ances, whose interest in us is propor- 
tional only to what they can get out of 
us. Not that social life is necessarily to 
be despised. In moderation, it provides 
change, variety, and recreation, in the 
sense of fitting us better to do our share 
of the world’s work. It is an evil only 
when we exaggerate its importance, when 
we confer upon it a false superiority over 
the real luxuries of lifte—home life, friends, 
books, the beauties of nature, the apprecia- 
tion of all that is good and beautiful in 
the world. And these are within the 
reach of rich and poor alike. 











Stained Windows and Soiled Feet 


By Canon FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE, D.Litt., 


Rector of St. 


Saints ! 


HE 
A costly light 


as of cathedral win- 


i 


lows seems to fall upon that thought. 
We imagine faces rapt into a_ golden 
ecstasy, or wrought into a_ heavenly 
calm, about whose splendid brows. the 
attesting halo floats. The very name 
seems borrowed from the precious stones 
of the ransomed City of God. It sets 
the bearer apart and aloft, beyond the 
dust of our streets, the soilure of ow 
daily lives. His feet may touch the 
earth, but it is hardly the workday earth 
we know, and his eyes converse with 
things invisible. If ever he felt tempta- 
tion the conquest was always assured ; 
and long ago now temptation has vexed 
him 1 more Already he is of the 
company ol the blest, and carries the 
palm in his hand, and sings the strange 


new song 

Sometimes this inaccessibility, this 
immunity, of the saints fills us with 
despail Oh, 1t 1s too high,” we mur- 
mur, ‘that white peak on which they 
dwell I cannot attain unto it. Robes 
of crimson and dead gold are raiment 
that I never shall wear; round my fore 
head never will tremble and shimmer 
that moon of hallowed fire 1 am all 
of earth, or if a little flame of the 
eternal burns in the clay vessel of my 
soul, it is hardly enough to light one 
step at a time, as | stumble wearily 
along ‘ utted lanes and alleys of daily 
life Ni sainthood is not for men and 
on of time, with eager passions 
in their heart, and quick words upon 
their lips nd daily bread to win among 
the looms and wheels 


away, dispirited, from 


n 1m] le ideal, and fall back per- 
haps, 1 lower plane of life 

But ften that pure remoteness of 
the saint tirs In us something not fat 
fron itempt A boy at hool, who 
would take with good humour almost 
every other name of reproac! must 
Wipe out the charge of sainthood on the 


And though the man 


ground 
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John's, Limerick 


of the world does not repudiate it 

quite the boy’s earnest 

likes it little bette 
*“Ah!’’—so are the workers tempted 


with 
simplicity, he 


to say, standing where some glorious 
St. John, some ecstatic Saint Cecilia, 


bathes common feet in sevenfold light— 
‘ sainthood asy enough to you. 
You never knew what it was to have wild 
blood in your veins; if ever the tempter 


Was ¢ 


came to you, he saw at once he had not a 
chance. There is nothing to tempt in 
moonlight and water. You gathered 
buttercups and daisies with the little 
children of God; you never heard your 


heart trampling like the hoofs of rushing 
and felt the mists ol passion 
thickening in your eyes, and heard in yout 
the roaring of blind Oh, it 
is easy to keep your robes clean when 


horse S 


ears seas. 


you live in stained-glass windows. 
Come down to common earth; set you 
sandalled feet in the mart; pull the 
halo from your head; gird up your 
loins, or roll up your shining sleeves ; 
gather the sweat and smut of a man’s 
work; meet the common devil in out 
common streets. Then, perhaps, you 
may teach me something; there in your 
rainbow-world, you have no message 
for men in the mud.’ 

And so we go about our soiling day 
of life, unhelped by the example ol 


brothers, disappointed, vexed, vaguely con- 
that this visionary glory of the 
does dishonour to the discipline 
slur upon the order- 


sclous 
saints 
of life, and casts a 


ing of God’s world urity on a peak; 
goodness in a glass case brightness 1n 
cotton wool; it is not taking the chances. 
That is a poor thing; it Is merely stand- 
Ing asic it is not playing the game. 
And can we dare to say that thought of 
the saint as the shirker is quite without 
foundation ? Who can forget the sands 
of the Thebaid, with their cells, them 
silences, their fasts and scourgings, and 


ims and deliriums, 
terrors, thei 
morbid raptures, 


mutilations, their dre 
heir ghastly 
unclean conflicts, 


spiritu il 


thre ll 
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ind all the sad pathology of souls that, 
turning their back on the world, with its 
honest open-air temptations, breed worms 
and devils out of themselves ? 

But now: turn from the fancied saints 
on the windows, and the sham saints in 
the cells, to the authentic saints in the 
Word. Ah, what a change! These we 
understand; the wrinkling years are 
upon them; they know the wind and 
the rain. Their clothes are stained with 
work and travel; they break the bread 


of daily life; their laughter has the 
natural ring, their tears the true brine. 
Our blood answers the call of theirs ; our 
hands go out to them; these are our 
fellow-citizens, owning the freedom of 
joy and sorrow and sin. These are men 
and women of our flesh and kind. 

Who is this rugged old man, with the 


smell of salt-water upon his raiment ; 
with the rustic speech of Galilee upon 
his lips; impatient, impetuous, loved fot 
his failings as much as for his achieve- 
ments; gloriously, piteously human ; 
living every hour of every day every 
inch of him a man ? his is he around 


1 


whom the spotless sheep gather on the 


purple glass; who bears the crozier in 
one hand, and lifts the other in the 
papal benediction; this is Saint Peter. 
Wherever we turn it is the same thing 
that we see [he saints are our hearty 


brothers, our kind sisters; full of little 
interests and common acts of good-will ; 
eating homely bread, working, praying ; 
tempted, falling, rising again ; finding the 
way to Heaven along ou paths of life. 


Almost we might believe that undet 
some divine pressure all the Scripture 
records had been guided to give out 
the infirmity of holy lives. Is there in 
all the long procession of patriarchs, 
prophets, apostles, saints, one in whom 


some fault or failure is not expressed o1 
implied 2? The names, unrevealed 
ters, perhaps, with- 
out a challenge; of those whose lives are 
told even in a few lines always there 
is set down some lapse, some flaw, some 
weakness, sealing them of our very kin. 
When we take home to us the rich 
flesh and blood of the men and women 
of the New Testament, we can fancy thei 
happy spirits hovering about their pic- 


tures, in the galleries, in the long 


mere 
may 


as chara 


pass 


great 
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dwindling aisles, in the jewelled chapels, 
with wondering impatience in their gaze, 

“Ah!” our fancy can hear them say, 
‘if you had only seen me as I was! If 
you had but known me for one day at 
home! That victorious brow! When I 


was so often despondent and afraid. That 
fair unruffled calm! When impatience 
was my besieging fault. That faith 
that anchors the soul in a_ supernal 


peace, when mine was only a rope flung 
across wild foam! Those eyes of cloud- 
less purity! Ah, if you knew the stormy 
beat of my blood! Oh, brother of the 
rainbow brush, when next you picture 
a saint, steal tiptoe on your own heart 
and paint the turmoil there.” 

The saints were not saints by grace of 
freedom from temptation, but by virtue 
of evil purged and good inwrought by 
temptation’s cleansing, hardening _ fire. 
Holiness is not anemia; purity is 
not exemption from the promptings 
of the flesh. A man or a woman of 
pale passions hardly can make a strong 
saint. The very soul and seal of saint- 
hood is the hard fight. The soft inno- 


cence of a little child is a sweet and 
touching thing; but the scarred and 
battered goodness of an old man 1s a 


nobler and a higher. Innocence is given; 
goodness is achieved. Every wrinkle on 
the old man’s face is a line of holy writ. 
White robes in the shop window are 
pleasant to the eye, but washed 
white in tears teach the heart. 


robes 


Do we find it hard to be good ? Sursum 
corda! So did all the saints. Have we 
a thorn—a stake—in the flesh ? So had 


Paul. Do we find the care and cumber of 
the world heavy upon us ? So did Martha. 
Is fierce anger burning in our heart? 
So was it in John’s. Have we been on 
the brink of fleshly sin 2? Mary of Magdala 
went down the flood. Have we denied 
the Master 2? Peter denied Him thrice. 
Whatever our temptation be, some saint 
has endured it: whatever our weakness 
be, some saint has bewailed it. 

So let us take them to our hearts in 
kindly comradeship, the saints, our tired, 
erring, weary, weeping, laughing brothers 
and sisters, who forged their haloes out 
of our temptations and journeyed to 
the Shining City through the streets of 


common. life. 
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The Little Governor 


A Story for the Children 
KINGSCOTE 


By LAURA 


bt [TLE Victor Shenton went by the 
4 name of ‘The Little Governor” 
almost from the moment he arrived in 
England, and it was not so much because 


he was the grandson of Sir Victor Shenton, 
of Western Australian fame, as because up 
to that fit of 
suddenly takes the place of 


bashfulness 
that 
he always 


age when a 


artless 


unself-consciousness of childhood 


called himself, ‘‘ Victor Shenton—grandson 
of Governor Shenton,’”’ to which he in 
variably added: ‘‘ And I’m going to be a 
Governor myself some day when I’m grown 
up.”” 

Victor, the second, was born in India, 
where his father was doing service in His 
Majesty’s Arniy, stationed in Madras. 


When he was ten years old his parents 
sent him home to England to be educated 


with his cousins, the children of a country 
doctor, whose wife was the sister of Victor’s 
own mother 

Dr. Wimberly’s practice was situated in 


a charming village, seventeen miles south 
of our great metropolis rhere was great 
excitement at ‘‘ The Rookery,” as_ the 
doctor’s house was called, the day that 
the little stranger arrived; and Bruce 
and Noreen, with the natural impatience 
of twelve and eight years, could scarcely 
restrain their restlessness as they waited 
through the long spring afternoon that 
never seemed to reach five o'clock. 

Victor’s escort across the great ocean 
was to be young lieutenant ordered home 
on furlough, and Mrs. Wimberly arranged 
that Victor should have his first meal in 
the nursery with Bruce and Norcen, that he 
might work off his first shyness away from 
the disturbing presence of ‘* grown-ups,”’ 
while she would give Lieutenant Campbell 
a cup in the drawing-room 

At last five o’clock struck, and a minute 
later the doctor's motor-car could be heard 
hooting round a bend in the road before 
gliding ip the drive to the door As the 
lieutenant bowed in introduction to his 
hostess, a demure little figure, with closely 
cropped black hair and large wondering 
grey ¢ peered round the soldier’s long 


4 ) 





legs at the children, who stood shyly in 
the screen of their mother’s silk skirts, 


Then he advanced and holding his hand out 


to Bruce, said in a clear piping voice; 
* What is your name, please? Mine is 
Victor Oliver Shenton My grandfather 
was a Governor, and I mean to be one 
some day.”’ 

This novel self-introduction embarrassed 
the sturdy but reserved young Britisher 
named Bruce. As he took the prottered 
hand somewhat awkwardly, he replied 
with characteristic British brevity 

‘** Bruce.”’ 

“Is that all? Why, what a terribly 
short affair !’’ 

The abbreviated Bruce blushed to the 


roots of his curly red-brown hair, then said 


in an aggrieved voice 

“Of course it isn’t all It’s Bruce 
Carrington Wimberly in full.”’ 

“Ah, that’s all right Bruce is your 
‘common or garden’ name, I suppose, just 
as mine is Vic ?”’ and the boy smiled a 


friendly smile of approval. Then espying 
Noreen’s blue eyes furtively regarding him 
from the drawing-room door, he continued 
his catechism 
“And yours ?” 
I’m called Noreen after your Mummy,” 


and Noreen held up her pretty pink cheeks 


by way of showing her friendliness 

“In full she’s Rosamund _ Noreen 
Wimberly,”’ Bruce hastened to put im 
wishing to save his little sister the snub 
he felt he had experienced 

‘*“Now, dears, run off to the nursery 
Cook is waiting there to give you some 
tea,’’ said the doctor wite 

Half an hour later Mrs. Wimberly and het 
guest went up to the nursery to see how 


matters progressed with the children, 


‘Jane, my cook, is officiating at the 
tea-table,”’” she remarked to him on the 
way hat is her voice I wonder what 
is amusing her so much ?” 

As they opened the nursery door they 
were grected by Noreen's lisping voice: 

Oh Mummy ] wish you'd come and 
plain Victor to u we can’t understand 
him one weeney bit, can we, Jane ?”’ 
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“ What is the trouble, Jane ? 

“Tf you please, ma’am, the young gentle- 
man from India has been asking us all if 
our fathers or grandfathers govern anything, 
and we didn’t just follow him.” 

“Yes, aunt, I asked Bruce if his grand- 
father was a Governor like mine, and he 
got awful cross, and Noreen nearly cried 
because, of course, she’s too little to under- 
stand, and Jane—why, Jane laughed till 
I couldn’t hear myself speak, hardly 
There, she’s off again.”’ 

I can’t help it, ma’am, indeed I can’t,” 
gasped Jane from beneath the folds of her 
black satin apron ‘He's that funny and 
perplexing like.”’ 

“Let me try and understand it, Jane,” 
said Mrs. Wimberly 

“Why, it began in this way. Young 
Master Victor suddenly asked me, quite 
abrupt like Does your father or grand- 
father govern anything, Jane ?’ 

What kind of things ?’ I asked, quite 
unbeknowing what was coming.” 

“*Why, countries, like Australia, for 


instance.’ ”’ 
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“*No,’ I said, ‘not he. If our Parlia- 
ment can’t govern other countries for all 
their learnin’ and what not, my poor old 
father wouldn’t be so silly as to go and 
try his hand at it.’ And then Master 
Victor looked puzzled, as well he might 
with such a lot of queer ideas in his young 


head, and he says very politely: ‘ Of 
course not, Jane, if he’s poor and old. 
I’m sorry I asked you. You have to be 


rich to govern anything. My grandfather 
was very rich, and he lived in a big house 
called Government House, and he used to 
give dinner-parties and balls.’ And then 
he saw that Master Bruce was looking 
dreadful confounded, and so he _ turns 
on him, as he couldn’t get anything out 
of me, and asked him the same question, 
and Master Bruce went very red, and didn’t 
say anything, and with that I couldn’t help 
myself any longer, and I just burst out 
laughing.”’ 

Then, as Mrs. Wimberly still looked 
puzzled, Lieutenant Campbell, on whom 
light suddenly broke, said, smiling : ‘“‘ Why, 
the boy is referring to Governor Shenton of 








Western Australia. You remember Victor's 
father was born there at Government House ? 
Naturally enough, Victor thinks everybody's 


grandfather governs something or other,”’ 


and the young lieutenant’s eyes twinkled 
merrily 
“Well, Auntie, I think it’s very mean 


anyway of them all to laugh,”’ said Victor, 
now on the verge of tears. 

‘“No, dear, don’t say ‘mean’—that’s an 
ugly word to use,” said his aunt gently, 
determined to put an spoke in the 
the little Colonial’s education 
Auntie very sports- 


early 
wheel of 


* Well it’s not very 


manlike, at any rate,’’ reiterated the boy. 

Now to be sportsmanlike in the best 
sense of that word had been’ Bruce 
Wimberly’s ideal ever since his father 


who was every inch of him a gentleman 
a Christian, and an excellent sportsman as 


well, had begun to talk to him of the sort 


of man he wished him to be when he 
grew up 

‘To be sportsmanlike, my boy,” his 
father had said, ‘“‘is to play the game ; 
to be just and truthful and chivalrous and 
brave And these were the things, there- 
fore, that the word stood for in Bruce’s 
childish vocabulary, and the boy’s heart 


rebelled at what seemed to him an unjust 


accusation 
‘Oh, mother, I’m not unsportsmanlike, 
am 1?” 


dear lamb!” 


’f course he isn’t, the 


muttered Jane, from the black satin depths 


of her apron, and for a few minutes Jane’s 


earliest impressions of ‘‘ the young gentle- 


man from India”’ ran great risk of being 


an unfavourable mould 


cast in 


Mrs. Wimberly now rushed to everybody's 


rescue by saying They none of them 
mean to be unkind, Victor, dear, but you 
see their grandfather was only a doctor 


like Uncle Wimberly 
Australia 
smiling a 


and didn’t govern any 
forgetting,” 
her 


place like stay, I’m 


and sort ol apology across 


shoulder at Lieutenant Campbell, she con- 


tinued 


He did govern one place, a very im- 
portant one; greater even than Australia 
Do you boys know what that was ?’ 

Asia ? hazarded Bruce, who was top 
of his class in geography 

The world, Auntie ?’’ queried the little 
would-be Governor of continents 

Ye Victor, you are partly right. It 
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was a world; not the great world you've 
just travelled round, but the bigger world 
of his own great heart, and each of us has 
that world to govern, you know.” 
**Mother,”’ interrupted Bruce, putting 
shy hand on hers, apse. bs 
got that from; it’s all in Bunyan. Yoy 
mean the City of Mansoul, don’t you ? 
You used to read to us about it on Sundays.” 
“Yes, dear,’’ replied his mother, “vou 
are quite right; it’s the little world or city 
inside each of us that Bunyan calls Man- 
soul. And verse in the Bible 
that mentions it ‘He that ruleth 
(that’s the same as governeth, Victor) his 
better that 
So you see we can all be governors, 
children, even little Noreen here,” patting 


‘I know where you've 


there’s a 
too 
than he 


spirit is taketh a 


city.’ 


the golden head of the blue-eyed Noreen, 


who sat in childish wonder at the turn the 
conversation had taken 


Then the Governor's grandson from India, 


who had sat silent the last few minutes, 
his great serious grey eyes fixed on Mrs. 
Wimberly’s, said gravely ‘Well, Auntie, 


I don’t think I quite understand it all yet. 


I’ve always meant to be a Governor some 
day, and I hadn’t quite decided whether it 
Australia, but I never 


begin inside of us, 


should be India or 


knew we'd have to 


first ; and I don’t think it’s quite so won- 


derful either. Do you?’’ And _ the little 
would-be Governor sighed, not as King 
Alexander might have done when he saw 


there were no more worlds to conquer but 


because there was vet one more. 


]!! IE in his new English home in the 
4 pretty, cool, green Surrey village was a 
delightful change to Victor Shenton after the 
hot, crowded, Indian 
shut up in rooms blinded to 
keep out the hot sun, and always undet the 
vigilance of a black tutor. 
Perhaps of all the outdoor pleasures that 
with his 
was the 
they 


limited one lived in a 
city, often 
avah or of his 
riding about 
littl 


and 


he enyjoye d most 


his swift motor-car 
hill 
flew with lightning speed 
left to fill full the cup of his pleasure but 
to be was already equal 
to it, he the wonderful car 
himself. 

The children were only allowed to accom- 


uncle in 
down dale 


and nothing was 


greatest | p 


allowed—for he 


felt—to drive 














pany the doctor on his daily ‘“ rounds ”’ 
on the condition that they never 
meddled with the car when he was absent 
in the houses of his patients. 
“ Now I can trust 
Dr. Wimberly had asked. 
“Of course, father,”’ said Bruce promptly ; 


strict 


you, children ?”’ 


and even tiny Noreen had lisped her ‘“ Of 
torse, Daddy, you tan i 

“ You understand, too, Victor, my boy ? 
turning to 
whose slim, brown fingers were fairly itch- 
ing to be on that tantalising wheel. 

“Certainly, uncle.’ 

One day, Noreen and her little 
accompanied the doctor on a professional 
country 
where they had to wait 

time 


India’s would-be Governor, 


cousin 


visit to an old house some way 


out of the 
an unusually 


town 
down a 
drive in an that led 
to the main entrance of the mansion. 
Seeing that the obscured the 
from the Victor leant for 
Noreen at the 
and put a hand, trembling with 


half-way 
avenue of chestnuts, 


long 


chestnuts 
view windows, 
ward in his seat by back 
of the car 
excitement, on the big propelling wheel. 
“Oh, Victor, you mustn’t! Daddy ’ll be 
so cross!’’ cried the distressed Noreen. 
“Don’t be think I don’t 
when I’m wheel ? it’s 


silly Do you 
know turning the 


just like girls to scream before there’s any 


harm done,”’ said Victor contemptuously. 
“But it might go off wifout—there, it 
is off! Oh, dear!” 
And sure enough the car was off! It 
began moving backwards down through 


the drive, making as fast as it could for the 
road outside. It was in vain that 
little Noreen screamed loudly for ‘* Daddy ”’ 
and that Victor tried in every way to turn 
the wheel back 


high 


to its original position 


the mischief was done 


On and on ran the car with increasing 
speed till the large gates were reached ; 
then through the gates, and back, back 
against a high brick wall on the opposite 
side of the road Then it stopped with a 
terrific bang ! 

A moment later and Dr. Wimberly ran 
hurriedly down the drive to discover poor 


little Victor unconscious in the road, 


a small cut on 


lying 


the side of his head, while 


Noreen’s small body lay under the car, one 
wheel of which 


one of her littl 


across 


apparently rested 


feet, 
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Twelve hours later Victor awoke to find 
himself lying in a darkened room with a 
bandaged head and a very sore body. On 
his right sat his aunt. Fixing his large 
questioning eyes on her, he asked feebly : 
““What’s happened ? ” 

“You've been ill, dear Victor, but you’re 
better now.” 

The vague look still lingered in his eyes, 
then a moment later : 

“And Noreen, where is she ? 

“She is very ill, still, dear, but we are 
praying to God to spare her to us,”’ said his 
aunt brokenly. 

““*Spare her’? Then—then, p’r’aps she’ll 


” 


die ?’’—horror dawning slowly in the grey 
eyes. As no answer came for a moment, 


he closed them and murmured haff-articu- 


lately: ‘‘He that ruleth — ruleth — his 
spirit—no, no, I’m too bad! Ili never 
govern India, nor—nor anywhere !”’ 

“The dear lamb’s a-thinkin’ of your 


said Jane, as she 
appeared in the sick-room. ‘“ You remem- 
ber, the first night he came here. Oh! 
it’s pitiful, pitiful!’’ And the black satin 
this 


sermon to him, ma’am,”’ 


apron came again into requisition, 
time to hide tears, though, not smiles. 
* * * * _ 
Two months later, when Noreen’s little 


fractured leg, though still in splints, per- 
mitted her, with the help of a crutch and 
Lieutenant Campbell's strong arm, to hobble 
out into the while her devoted 
slave, Victor wicker-chair before 
her, and placed it in a shady spot, the young 
merely to be playful, 
you'll have to learn 
to govern machinery and petrol before you 
Majesty’s British 


sunshine 
carried a 


intending 
"7 say, Victor 


soldier 
said : 
try your hand on His 
subjects in India, eh 

Victor flushed to the 
hair as he said quietly : 
tell you, Lieutenant, that I’ve given up 
the idea of—of anywhere far away. Jane 
and Noreen and I have decided I must begin 
first at home, in—in the place Auntie calls 
*Mansoul.’ ”’ 

Ihen, as the looked puzzled, 
Noreen hastened to explain: ‘“ Yes, that’s 
what Mummy calls it, you know, but Victor 


sonny ?” 
roots of his dark 
‘*T think I'd better 


soldier 


means his own self.”’ 
So Victor 


Governor after all. 


Oliver Shenton became a 
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God's Gift 
thou a 


Fst 


“i 


full-throated, for the 


song 
Wide world to mark, and be made glad 
th veby ? 
A lark-like note, down dropping from the 
An organ chord to counsel or console 
An harp’s thin silver merriment or dole, 
Or any vibrant n:elodies that fly 
Fy mn 
God hk» 


a man's lips or hands to win reply ? 
His gift. Outpour thy tuneful 


But tf th 
Life's awful mystertes that seize and si/t 
Ven’s ils like wheat, ov as the desert 


4 songless art, yet canst discern 





Then hold thyself Gos whence men 


é ivi 
1 vd, perchani before t tire and turn 
I} t hast the eéeing heart God knows 
His gift M. BARTLEET. 


Punishment in a Side Pocket 
into 


A’ important truth has been put 
compact form for us by someone who 


that there are that do 
not draw their punishments after them at 
long distances, but carry them along in a 
side pocket Think a minute over this and 


Says some _ sins 


you will be ready to authorise the statement 





Over and over it has 
results and_ retributions 
actually accompany rather than follow 
after certain indulgences and _transgres- 
sions, even in little things, as we are apt 
to measure them 


without 
been proved that 


reserve 


lake fretting for example. It carries 
fever and unrest in its side pocket. It is 
really no relief to grumble and fume and 
grow irritable and unhappy over what 
cannot be helped [he results are not 
only evil, and evil only, but they are im- 


mediate. 

Discontent is near of kin to fretting, and 
Envy- 
ing and grieving at the good of our neigh- 
bour are unfailingly followed at once by 
disquietude and misery that quite unfit one 
for bettering his condition 

Ill-temper is hardly more harmful to the 
one upon whom it is vented than to the one 
and the consequences 
impatience 


is as well equipped with side pockets 


who is guilty of it 
are instantaneous Anger and 
mar one’s own peace in a moment and take 
the pleasure out of life Che and 
mortification that come close upon any out- 
burst, in a nature at all and the 


pang of regret over what cannot be recalled, 


shame 


renerous 


are bitter to be borne, and are in them- 
selves sufficient punishment It is often 
far harder to forgive ourselves than to 


forgive others, and it is painful to be under 
the ban of one’s better self 

rhere is no need to multiply examples of 
the instant influence of wrong doing and 
thinking. Avoid the side pocket by avoid- 
ing the thing itself 
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Fix Your Weathercock 


GREAT many of us own spiritual 
weathercocks: blown about by all 
the winds of doctrine; veering from one 
point of view to another diametrically 


opposite, according to the influence of the 
latest speaker whom have listened 
with only shifting and hovering 


to we 


1 irs: 
our ears ; 


‘waffling ’’ would be a better word 
between all the points of the doctrinal 
compass, like a gusty and variable wind 
which (in spite of the old proverb) blows 
no one any good 


“ Waffling '’ is about the worst complaint 
which our spiritual nature is prone to 

Bette mistake than make 
your mind to nothing 

The one does give you a standpoint from 
which to survey your ground, and thereby 
a chance to perceive in which direction you 
have taken a false step; the other reduces 
you to the position of a fly in treacle, or a 
cockchafer on a pin, never likely to get any- 


make a up 


where « Ise 





As a fluttering weathercock gives a feel- 
ing of unrest and uncertainty in our material 
world, so in our soul world it exhausts and 
bewilders without giving any definite infor- 
mation 

So give your mind to the matter—not 
someone els mind or views—and you 
will be astonished to find how soon light 
will dawn out of darkness, order out of 
chaos; and out of hesitation and doubt 
will spring knowledge and understanding 
that will enable you once and for all to 

fix ou thercock GRACE HArrtT- 

ad a 
W'! are not nt into this world to do 
anything into which we cannot put 


our hearts We have certain work to do for 
our bread, and that is to be done strenu- 
ously other work to do for our delight, 
and that is to be done heartily ; neither is 
to be done halves and shifts, but with a 
will; and what is not worth this effort is 
not to be done at all RUSKIN 
& & 
A Happy Motto 
‘HE happiest woman in my church,” 
said a pastor in a suburban town 
and the most valuable in all kinds of 
church work, once told me the motto by 
which she had regulated her church life 
from the beginning of her membership. It 
was short, but to the point : 
“‘* Expect little, and do all you can.’ 
‘She called it her golden rule, and it 
certainly worked like a charm. Where 


S 





TILL WATERS 

other women are disappointed and dis- 
couraged I notice that she goes along as 
blithely as possible. She never shows any 


hurt feelings, or indulges in any pride, 
or demands any praise or _ recognition. 


That is probably why she always gets it 
from those who appreciate good work. It 
is a happy motto, and I wish other women 
would adopt it.” 

It will certainly make anybody, man or 
woman, happier who tries it. Most church 
members expect a great deal—an unreason- 
able deal. They expect the busy, harassed 
pastor to give them much time and thought. 
They expect their fellow-members to take 
a great deal of notice of them. They 
expect to be praised and encouraged week 
after week, and even welcomed and thanked 
for coming to church. Meanwhile, they 
themselves are making little or no effort. 
What they need is to turn things around 

to ask little and give out all they possibly 
can. If they will do this, it is only a ques- 
tion of time as to their growing value and 
happiness in church life. Every member 
with such a motto encourages the pastor 
and makes the church stronger. Why not 
try it ? 


wt as 


. ” 
“ Tiresome Days 
HERE are occasions when we pind 
Each person angry and unkind, 
Whilst ‘‘ ev'rything goes wrong,’’ we say, 
“And nothing right the live-long day.” 


Then suddenly realise, 

Full often to our own surprise, 
That, after making such a fuss 
The source of trouble lies with us. 


we 


For we observe and must confess 
That when we check our selfishness 
And cease to worry and complain 


Things very soon go right again / 
LestieE Mary OYLER. 
1 7 
OTHING that is without a man can 
make him rich or restful. The 


treasures which are kept in coffers are not 
real, but only those which are kept in the 
soul. Nothing which cannot enter into the 
substance of the life and character can 
satisfy us. That which we are makes us 
rich or poor ; that which we own is a trifle. 
Chere is no proportion between wealth and 
nobleness. The fairest life ever lived on 
earth was that of a poor man, and with all 
its beauty it moved within the limits of 
narrow resources. 
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THE ART OF ECONOMY IN HOUSEKEEPING 


By BLANCHE ST. CLAIR 


lage title of this month’s household 
management article is the result of a 
letter recently received from a correspondent 
who, having a large family to cater for, 
and but limited resources at her command, 
suggests that the subject must be one that 
will prove interesting to many other women 
situated in similar circumstances to herself. 
She points out, and very truly, that the 
steadily increasing price of almost every 
comestible makes it very difficult for her to 
bring her needs within the means at her 
disposal, and to provide the nourishing and 
appetisingly varied food so necessary to 
maintain the health and strength of all the 
members of her household. 

rhe butcher's weekly bill is an ever- 
present nightmare to me” (I quote from 
my correspondent’s letter), ‘‘and any sugges- 
tions as to how this can be reduced will be 
rratitude.”’ 


t 


received with 

In response to this appeal I propose to 
offer a few hints which will, I trust, help to 
overcome the trouble ; but before doing so 
I would point out, and lay great stress upon 
the fact, that the best and surest aid to the 
reduction, not only of the butcher's bill, 
but of every other tradesman’s account, is 
the strict avoidance of waste in every possible 
Shape and form Many women consider 
that if they plan out cheap and carefully 
calculated meals for the day they have 
conscientiously fulfilled their housekeeping 
duties ; but how often is this done in the 
dining room, before, not after, a minute 
inspection of the larder and store cupboard, 
with the result that remnants of food, which 


are capable of advantageous use to-day, 
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may be unfit to eat to-morrow, and must 
therefore be thrown away. True economy 
consists in using up every scrap every day, 
in considering the possibilities of what is 
at hand before purchasing fresh supplies. 
It is often said that all women are niggards 
at heart and dearly love a bargain. Here, 
then, is an opportunity for the display of this 
trait ; an interesting study—how to evolve a 
dainty and nourishing dish out of pieces, at 
the cost of a little ingenuity and thought, and 
a saving of the contents of the housekeeper’s 
purse. 

Let us first attack the ‘‘ dreadful butcher’s 
bill.” In catering economically for a large 
family it stands to reason that prime cuts, 
such as sirloins of beef, fillets of veal, saddles 
of mutton, cutlets, etc., are out of the 
question. It is also an indisputable fact 
that it is far cheaper to buy a good-sized 
joint than a constant supply of small pieces 
of meat. It need not tollow, however, 
that the joint must be served hot on Sunday, 
and appear in the form of cold or ‘ done- 
up” meat all the rest of the week. Take 
for example a piece of fresh silverside 
weighing about 10 Ibs. From this a variety 
of pleasing dishes can be obtained. One 
portion —say 5 lbs. —may be roasted, 
served cold once, and the remains converted 
into curry, mince, potato pie, or other 
véchauffés. Of the other 5 Ibs., one thick 
slice can be grilled, another stewed, and the 
remainder used for a beefsteak pudding or 
pie. The whole joint will have been pur- 
chased at about half the cost of the same 
weight of sirloin, and have provided numer- 
ous wholesome meals. I may mention that, 
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in the event of the cost of sirloin not being 
prohibitive, it is economical to have the 
bone removed and the meat rolled. This 
method of serving enables the carver to 
dispense the flap equally with the over- and 
under-cut. Should variety be desired, the 
under-cut may be removed, cut in slices and 
grilled ; the flap salted and boiled, and the 
over-cut roasted as usual. 

Cold mutton is regarded with aversion by 
many persons, but for hashing, making into 
rissoles, and ‘‘doing-up”’ generally, this 
meat 1s preferable to beef A leg may be 
divided into the following portions: the 
knuckle cut off, boiled and served with caper, 
parsley, or celery Sauce ; the centre piece 
have the bone removed, and the space filled 
with veal stuffing, then roasted; whilst a 
thick slice from the top end is delicious 
cooked with vegetables en casserol A 
shoulder of mutton is expensive inasmuch 
as it consists largely of bone and fat, but the 
breast is a joint by no means to be despised. 


Boiled Breast of Mutton 

Trim off most of the fat and remove 
the bones. Mix 4 tablespoonfuls of bread 
crumbs with a little chopped parsley and 
some savoury herbs, adding pepper and 
salt to taste Spread this over the meat, 
then roll and tie it up Boil very gently for 
two hours, then remove the string, and serve 
either with a good thick gravy or caper or 
parsley sauce. 


Stewed Breast of Mutton 

Cut the meat into conveniently sized 
pieces, and sprinkle each with flour. Puta 
little clarified dripping into a stew pan and 
fry the meat both sides, then add some herbs 
and a finely sliced onion. Pour in sufficient 
water to just cover the meat, and set the 
pan over a slow fire to stew for about two 


hours Lift the pieces of meat on to a plate 
skim the gravy, replace the meat in the pan 
and strain the gravy over it Now add a 
quart of peas, previously cooked (either fresh 


or dried ones), and let the whole simmer 
for half an hour 

\ neck of mutton provides at least two 
good meals, i.e. the scrag makes Irish stew, 


and the best end may be roasted, or cut 


int cutlets, which may be fniec grillec advantage, 
into cutlet hich m l fried, grilled lvant 
Not! Mrs St. Clair will be pleased to answer any enquirte n subjects dealt with on this page 
, : wr 
Will readers please note, however, that all letters requiring an answer must have a stamped en elope 
oncl 1, and be add) ed ** Home Department, QUIVER Office, La Belle Sauva B.G. f 
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cooked en casserole, made into haricot 
mutton, etc. 

It is astonishing how few people know 
how to make a good Irish stew. Here is a 
good recipe : 

Irish Stew 

Take 2 lbs. of scrag end of neck of mutton 
and cut it into small pieces, trim off any 
superfluous fat and sprinkle each piece with 
pepper and salt. Place the meat in a stew 
pan and pour over enough water to just 
cover it. Add six good-sized onions peeled 
and cut into quarters, cover the pan and 
set it on the stove to stew gently for one 
hour. Take the pan off the stove and care- 
fully remove the fat and scum. Now add 
a dozen peeled potatoes and a pint of stock, 
and replace the stew pan on the fire again. 
When it has come to the boil draw it to one 
side and let it simmer gently for another 
hour. (Herein lies the great secret of a 
satisfactory Irish stew It the contents of 
the stew pan boil, the potatoes do not 
prop rly absorb the moisture and are spt ilt 
This dish must be sent to table very hot 
with the meat arranged neatly in the centre 
the onions on top of the meat, and the 
potatoes round, with the gravy poured ovcr 
the whole. Thus prepared, Irish stew is 
very different from the tasteless and un- 
savoury-looking concoction which is often 


served under this name. 


Returning to the subject of avoidance of 
waste, one’s thoughts turn to bread, and the 
quantity of this necessary daily food that 1s 
not treated with the respect due to the 
price demanded for it lo use up every crust 
and piece requires some little ingenulty 
One of the safest methods ts to insist and 
one has to be quite firm on this point that 
all pieces that are not used shall be made into 
bread-crumbs without delay The crusts 
can be put into the oven, baked crisp and 
rolled, then stored in a tin: this pr vides 
a constant supply for fish, rissoles, et 

Puddings will absorb an almost unlimited 
amount of fresh bread-crumbs, for in many 
recipes in which flour forms a principal 
ingredient, bread-crumbs may be substi- 
tuted for half the quantity with great 
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A SHAKESPEARIAN GARDEN 
By MOLLIE KENNEDY 
H len « r'd with brick, “ The lily I condemned for thy hand, 
\ L Vi ird back’d ; And buds of marjoram had stol’n thy hair” ; 
\ I ched gate, 
th this bigger key and in another : 
it little door, “* Nor did I wonder at the lilies white, 
W me's 1 to the garden leads Nor praise the deep vermillion in the rose” ; 
MEA Measure (Act iv., Se 
and in The Winter's Tale we have “lilies 
i he \T Shakespeare was a garden lover, of all kinds, the flower-de-luce being one.” 
all students of his works must be Herbs appear to have been prime favour- 
well aware ; for ittered throughout his  jtes, but when we remember that in Shake- 
plays are abund references to flowers  speare’s day a herb garden formed a frag- 
und herbs, whi ld only be known by rant corner in every garden it is easy to see 
an observer and lover of them. Naturally the reason for this. The unhappy Ophelia 
these are of th od, old-fashioned kind, made her choice from such when she said : 
which have, perhay for a time, fallen into  ‘‘There’s rosemary, that’s for remembrance”’ ; 
disfavour, owing to newer and more brilliant and again, “ There’s fennel for you and 
blo beit roduced ; but so many  columbines ; there’s rue for you, and here’s 
quaint fancies are associated with these some for me; we may call it herb of grace 
old favourite t it might well be worth 6’ Sundays; you may wear your rue with a 
the while of iny a modern gardener to difference.’ In The Winter’s Tale we have : 
fashion a a peare Garden,” where ‘‘There’s rosemary and rue: these keep 
only the flower nd herbs mentioned by Seeming and savour all the winter long”; 
hi eht grow rue, there is a beautiful : 
Sha pearian Garden at Warwick Castle, and again : 
and othe t Stratford-on-Avon, the “ Here's flowers for you, 
home of the poet, but the example might be Hot lavender, mints, savoury, marjoram ” ; 
CO} in humbl ardens where an hour's’ whilst the custom of strewing rosemary on 
of his works spent amid floral sur corpses at funerals is alluded to in Romeo 
rou ucl he loved would be cer and Juliet, when Friar Lawrence says : 
tainly agres - “Stick your rosemary on this fair corse.” 
He himsel Flowers are like the ; 
pl res of tl vorld: thev are restful to Marigolds, or to give them their old 
human bei \nd over such an old-world mame “ Mary-buds,”’ are repeatedly alluded 
g ther ng an atmosphere of t® in Shakespeare’s writings. Thus, in 
the | the imagination, as Cymbeline we have : 
well a ) re to the mind * Winking Mary-buds begin 
rhe Rose, t Queen of all flowers, is To ope their golden eyes ” 
entioned b iny times Thus in and in The Winter's Tale, ‘“‘ the marigold 
iM immer 4 Dream he speaks of that goes to bed with the sun.”’ 
e fresh lap « crimson rose” ; and : 
: 1: } , . : “Daisies white and violets blue 
l ibing | bower he mentions ah cutie lets of ste tanh 
et mu is decking it, these 
be some of t earliest species of roses together with “‘ lady-smocks all silver white,”’ 
ated in | |. Milton names them are flowers about which arguments have 
vell Shakespeare Cheir musky odour _ been urged, some declaring ‘‘ cuckoo flowers ”’ 
i powerful in the evening, and they — to be one and the same with “ lady-smocks.”’ 
Wi parts of Spain. He _ It does not seem possible that Shakespeare 
1 mention 1e red rose on triumphant can have meant the same blossom, since 
brier indeed Shakespeare never seems to one is “ silver white ’’ and the other “ of 
tire of extolling the beauties of England’s yellow hue.’”’ The ‘‘ cuckoo-buds’’ may be 
national emblet the buttercup, styled by our ancestors 
Lilies too come for his notice. In one ‘“‘tiny-cup,” “ golden-cup,”’ and I believe it 
of | onnets he writes is called in Sussex by the name of “‘ cuckoo- 
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buds,”’ or it may refer to the blossoms of 
the Greater Stitchwort (Stellaria Nolostea), 
which stars our hedgerows in April. In 
Kent the children call it the ‘‘ cuckoo 
flower’’ because it is seen chiefly when 
the cuckoo sings. 

‘Carnations and streak’d gillyflowers 
are mentioned in The Winter’s Tale, and 


here we have “ daffodils that come before 


“a 


the swallow dares,’”’ together with “ violets 
dim,” “‘ bold oxlips and the crown-imperial,”’ 
whilst in A Midsummer Night's Dream we 
have : 

* Cowslips tall 


n their gold spots you see 

and in the same play, “ oxlips and the 

nodding violet ’’ together with woodbine. 
The ‘‘long purples" of poor Ophelia’s 


garland appear to have puzzled many, but 
generally the purple orchis, to which the 
name of ‘‘dead men’s fingers”’ is still applied, 
is believed to be the flower meant. Poppics, 
saffron, harebells, dog-roses, love-in-idleness 
and pansies are amongst other blossoms 
Shakespeare mentions, every blossom 
readily blooming now as in his day. In 
all there are more than two hundred trees, 
shrubs and flowers named in Shakespeare ; 
and a green and flourishing ‘‘ Garden of 
Peace’ might easily be made. Perhaps 
there will be less gay display than in a 
modern garden, but when one recollects that 
every plant will be associated with some 
beautiful thought or apt passage it will 
readily be seen that such a garden of senti- 
ment can have a peculiar charm all its own 


WOMAN'S GREAT FUNCTION 


By Mrs. ORMAN COOPER, 


Ks i” you could live your life over again, 
what would you change in the treat- 
ment of your children ? ” 

This question was asked of an old lady, 
at the close of a long and beautiful life. 
For a moment there was a pause. Then, 
straight and clear came the reply : 

“IT would blame less, and praise more.’’ 

For eighty and seven years Mrs. Willard 
had been on pilgrimage, and was sitting 
calm and sweet in the sunshine of Beulah 
land, from whence glimpses of the Golden 
City could daily be obtained, and where the 
air was always very pure and pleasant. For 
over sixty of those years she had been a 
mother, and one—as a daughter who survived 
her could testify 
to be bad children.”’ 
angels of death and life frequently visited 
her. He of the amaranthine wreath had 
carried all but one before her, over the 
River without a Bridge. Yet, whether in 
death or in life, all of them had devoted 
themselves to God and His service. A great 


“4 


who never expected us 
During those years, 


mother, and a successful one. Because she 
never chained her children to their dead 
faults by blaming too much, but “ won her 
flock by rewards and smiles rather than by 
frightening them with threats and punish- 
ments.’ This parent of that Frances Willard 
who organised the White Ribbon and other 


Author of ‘We Wives,"’ Etc. 


wonderful social movements in America 
could say: 

‘*T should blame less and praise more.” 

John Ruskin, after telling us in various 
places that “the education of girls must 
begin in learning how to cook ’’—that every 
Lady (spelt with a big L) should be “a 
laundress, yea, a laundress, knowing how to 
keep things sweet and clean ’’—that the 
Fine Art of Housewifery ought to be taught 
as definitely as mathematics—and that the 
Subtle Art of Dress is an important means of 
Education—raises to the highest pinnacle of 
all the wonderful ‘‘ Art of Praise,’’ and says 
that it is ‘‘the chief function of woman- 
hood.” 

Starting with the premise, then, that 
praise is a factor in economy—let us inquire 
how far it ought to be given in everyday life. 
A dictionary definition of the word will help 
us to understand its meaning. In Webster, 
it is stated to be ‘just appreciation 
Adulation is a very different thing from praise, 
and operates with as pernicious results on 
human character as detraction. ‘‘ But by 
praising all that is worthy we create im- 
pulses which increase the native wealth of 
the world.” 

In childhood, we are like exotics, properly 
expanding only in an atmosphere of love 
and tenderness. And praise is a large 
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composition of such an at- 
mosphere. But it is not only children who 
like just appreciation. 


ingredient in 


“The love of Praise, howe’er concealed by art, 
Reigns more or less and glows in ev'ry human 
heart.” 
And in it we have a most potent weapon 
in dealing with our home circle. In his 
“Pocket Book for Soldiers ’’ Lord Wolseley 
writes, “‘In the army, praise is the greatest 
of all if administered with 
discrimination. It is a trump card, costing 
that is always at the disposal of 


moral levers 


nothing 


the officer, which enables him to win if he 
knows how to use it Remember, it is 
always in your power to bestow praise.” 


If this be true in dealing with soldiers of the 
h truer it is when dealing 
the ! 


Cross ! 
It is surprising how many good tendencies 


King, how mu 


with soldiers of 


every one presents for utilisation and praise, 
if they are carefully watched with this end. 
If we are extreme to mark those who fail, 
stand ? It woman’s 
work to see the beginnings of good in her 
Honest payment 


' 


alas! who could is 


circle and to notice them 


for honest worth is what is demanded of 
us 

It is related that, one day, a crowd was 
gathered in a street of Nazareth the 


beautiful city which “ lies like a handful of 


pearls in a goblet of emerald.’’ The rabbi 
was there in his flowing robes. The vine- 
dresser in his skins Ihe Pharisee with 
widened phylacteries The shepherd with 
his crook. All gathered round the carcase 
of a dead dog! 

“Look at his ragged ears,’’ quoth one 

Look at his long tail,’’ cried another 

““Look at his wretched ribs,”’ shouted a 
third 

Then, from their midst came a single 
voice 


Pearls cannot equal the whiteness of its 
teeth.”’ 

And the crowd turned and marvelled not 
that Jesus the Carpenter had spoken the 
for beauty 
even in a dead dog 

rhe point of this beautiful legend is, that 


words ; He could always find 


all indicated was to be seen rhe ragged 
ears were there The wretched ribs were 
there So was the long tail But the 
white teeth were there also, and the Divine 
Teacher praised them, leaving all else alone 

Dear sisters! In our homes we may 


have dead dogs—unbeautiful, unlovable. 
Children, servants, circumstances. But, if 
we seek for them, we shall find white teeth 
even in the plainest, most unpropitious, and 
least interesting. Which thing is an allegory. 
Let she that runneth, read ! 

A family I knew very intimately had what 
they called ‘‘A Mud and Star Society” 
amongst themselves. I will tell you what 
that was. A favourite old couplet of theirs 
thus runs: 

“Two men looked out of the prison bars, 

One saw the mud—the other the stars.” 
of that household called 
failings, faults, or untoward 
circumstances, others were at liberty to 
whisper ‘‘ Mud, mud, mud.” Immediately, 
this had an effect in making “the Private 
Detective’’ search for counterbalancing 
stars! I can assure you, that was the most 
lovely (in the best acceptance of the word) 

family I ever had anything to do with. 

Fault finding and its antithesis is largely 
a habit. It can be formed and cultivated 
as easily and successfully as the habit of 
ablution before meals! Jenny is slow and 
ponderous in washing up the teacups. 
But then, how little china she breaks! 
Tony rushes about and makes noise, con- 
fusion, and dirt. But Tony is a mechanical 
genius, and a very small amount of genius 
gives infinite trouble in its primary stage! 
A is to notice his wife’s 
headaches. He is equally slow at observing 
the blandishments of other women. Stars 
are there as well as mud. Blessed is the 
household whose mistress has trained her 
eyes, and her children’s, to celestial 
objects rather than earthy ones ! 

Of course, we must use discrimination on 


If any member 
attention to 


husband slow 


see 


this point, for, as Pope says: 
** Praise undeserved is scandal in disguise.” 


The Lord our God requires of us women 
to do justly, and to love mercy, as well as 
to walk humbly with Him (Micah vi. 8). 
Rightly weigh ‘“‘solid pudding against empty 
praise.” A family ‘mutual admiration ” 
system smothers aspiration, cripples effort, 
and ends in deterioration. The blessed 
gift of influencing around us by 
bountifully measuring out the just meed of 
praise must (whether will it or not) 
stream beyond the limits of our own home. 
Such a habit is a power, not only as regards 
our house party, but to the neighbourhood. 


those 


we 
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A great artist once said he owed his career 
to a mother’s kiss! And how that career 
has influenced thousands since then! Praise 
is part of every woman's work in the world, 
and the habit of it should be as assiduously 
cultivated as any other virtue. It is our 
Broadly 
speaking, no one ever helps human nature 


business ; not only our priv ile ge 


except by assuming it to be higher and nobler 
than its manifestations. It is humiliating to 
be deceived It is a thousand times better 
to be so than once to underrate a good 
quality or a good impulse. ‘‘ Whatsoever 
things are true—honest—just—pure lovely 

and of good report—if there be any virtue, 
and if there be any praise, think on these 
things ’’ and search them out for just appro- 
bation 

When I was first starting a nursery 
alas! now many years ago—a dear little 
mother gave me a bit of sound advice. It 
was this:—‘“ Say ‘don’t’ as little as you can 
but when you say ‘don’t’ see that the 
children ‘don’t.’”’ She, like Mrs. Willard, 
was a successful mother. With ten souls 
given into her charge to keep and train for 
the Master, she so influenced them, that ad/ 
will meet her at Home in the Morning. 
Seven sleepers lie side by side in God’s Acre, 


at the foot of her grave. Three are left to 
Carry on her work The secret of her success 
was her habit of praising and the seldom 
saying ‘‘don’t.”” Yet the iron hand was 
beneath the velvet glove as it should be. 
Only so many women show the ugly metal 
and forget its gracious covering! It is said 
a mistress draws on her gloves at the door, 
a shop-girl in the street, a servant not at 
all, a lady at home. If this were true of 
the velvet glove I have mentioned, how 
good it would be! Instead, we hear ful- 
some praise of outsiders, very often. Of the 
home circle only blame 

I fear women of all classes are far too 
much given to “ nagging ’’—an ugly word 
to express an uglier thing. It is the exact 
antithesis of the habit I recommend. Nag- 
ging indicates so small a nature and such 
low aims. It is always about little things 


we nag, The Rev. and Hon. Alfred 
Lyttelton, in his book on ‘‘ Mothers and 
Sons,’’ says “a woman who ponders on 


Eternity will never nag.’’ That is, because 
eternal verities are such grand, large things 
whilst nagging is so pitifully small. It 


Jimmy tears his coat or Alice soils her dress, 
we nag. If the husband comes in with wet 
boots, omitting use of the hall mat, we nag. 
If our schoolboy crumples his collar, or the 
hobbledehoy loses his cap, we nag. Yet it 
is worse than useless. The most complete 
system of nagging will not wash clothes, 
find the cap, clean feet, or starch the collar, 
Therefore, why nag? Instead, try a word 
of praise. Not ladling it out with a scoop, 
perhaps, but spreading a little of it on the 
daily bread Believe in the sincerity of a 


muttered ‘‘So sorry,”’ and commend for the 
ready apology. This appreciative habit of 
feeling is a cause of tranquil joy to its pos- 
sessor, and of ease and contentment to the 
people connected with us. Bruyére says, 
“Of all things, praise is the most powerful 
incentive to commendable actions, and 
animates mankind to highest enterprise.” 
One of the easiest things in the world is to 
find fault with other folk. Let us do as the 
great artist who painted a picture of his 
monarch, upon whose brow there was a 
scar. He placed the king with elbow rest- 
ing on a table, and his head supported 
by his hand, but with finger covering 
the scar. Let us endeavour to place the 
finger of charity over the scars of our 
brethren 

Godward, our duty is as clear as towards 
man We should habituate ourselves to an 
attitude of continual just appreciation of our 
Heavenly Father's goodne Ss When Shaddai 
made “‘ the fair and delicate town "’ of Man- 
soul, in the gallant country of Universe, he 
built and beautified and fortified it for 
himself Before its various gates Captains 
Charity, Self-denial, Innocence, and Will 
be Will, were drawn up. But Mouthgate 
the inhabitants of Mansoul kept for a 
Sallyport ; that was it by and out of which 
the townsfolk did send their petitions and 
praises to Emmanuel their Prince Are we 
attending to this matter ? God has given 
us so much richly to enjoy in this pleasant 
and curious place If we ‘“‘count our 
blessings one by one,” it will certainly 
surprise us what the Lord has done. 
““Whoso offereth praise  glorifieth Me.” 
Can we not take this in a twofold sense ? 
When praising those around us, we are 
commending our religion, and thus glori- 
fying God. An easy and pleasant way of 


? 


doing so, isn't it 
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Holiday Reading 
MONG the minor problems of a holiday 
I always include that of reading. I 
am fully aware that this troubles some people 
not at all. There are individuals of my 
acquaintance consistently and con- 
scientiously put away all their books the 
day before their journey, and for the fort- 


who 


night or three weeks of their holidays 
content themselves with reading “ great 
Nature’s open book.”’ This is sometimes 
varied by purchasing a penny magazine on 


the railway bookstall, ‘‘ to while away the 
journey,’ and not reading again until the 


homeward train is in the station. But 
these people are exceptions. Study the 
boarding-house drawing-room after lunch, 


walk up and down the promenade while the 
band is playing, and you are bound to find 
devotees of the reading habit—mostly light 
fiction, and the lightest of light magazines. 
Now, for myself, I have a tender regard for 
fiction in general, and magazines in particu- 
lar. I have kept off threatened mal de mer 
while crossing the North Sea by desperately 
and religiously attacking story after story in 
any magazine on which I could lay my 
hands ; lhave caught cold sitting out undera 
seaside shelter in stormy weather to finish 
‘The Scarlet Pimpernel ”’ ; but still I must 
confess that when one’s day’s work through- 
out the year is made up of stories—short, 
good, bad, and indifferent—it is not 
exactly a holiday to regale oneself with even 
the newest of new fiction. 


o 
long, 


<jJe 

A Plea for Higher Things 
- any case, whether stories and other light 

reading should form the bulk of what we 
call ‘‘ holiday literature,’’ I should like to put 
in a plea for the attempting of higher things. 
Some of my readers, no doubt, live in such 
quiet surroundings, and with such abundant 
leisure, that their usual evening's recreation 
is from great masterpieces of the language 
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Shakespeare, and Macaulay and Dr. Johnson. 
But I suspect that in this age of rush and 


tear, these are but a few. Why, then, if 
we have not time during the busy weeks 
of eleven months of the year to read just 
those great elevating books that have made 
their place in history, and will make their 
impress on our lives, why should we not 
take with us, during the few quiet weeks 
away from home, at least one serious book 
that shall not merely amuse us, and help us 
to pass away the time, but shall be an 
acquisition to our mental life and our 
spiritual history ? 
fe 


A Garden of Delight 
ERTAIN towns are associated in my 
mind, not so much with the people I 
have met there, but with the books I have 
read. One little town on the West Coast 
recalls Emerson’s ‘“ Essays.’’ I have just 
read the tender and pathetic “Life of 
Charlotte Bronté”’ on the Yorkshire moors 
she knew so well. And there is in a 
rather popular seaside resort not far from 
London—a place well known to day trippers 
and other holiday folk—a quiet secluded 
spot which will ever be sacred in my 
memory for the great souls who have talked 
with me there. I shall not give away the 
secret of this lovely garden—it is almost in 
the heart of the amusements of the beach, 
yet its shady walks, with scented roses and 
hidden bowers, are indeed ‘‘ far from the 
madding crowd.’ The last time I was 
there I walked and talked with sainted 
Frances Ridley Havergal, as introduced 
by her ‘‘Letters’’; before that Gordon’s 
“Quiet Talks on Prayer’ and “ Power”’ 
braced me up, whilst missionaries and states- 
men, historians and preachers have deigned 
to converse and instruct freely -there at 
different times. Of course, some people 
would not call this a holiday—but I have 
never come away from that quiet spot 
without feeling a better and a stronger man. 
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An Open-Air Ministry 
WE all try to get out into the open during 
the summer time. But there are 
many whose duty calls them to the open in 
season and out of season. It is the claim 
of the Open-Air Mission that their evangelists 
are at work 364 days in the year—Christmas 
Day being the one exception. Certainly they 
are doing a splendid work along lines un- 
touched by other organisations, and they 
need all the support which Christian people 
can give. The fifty-seventh record of the 
work, entitled ‘‘ 364 Days in Open-Air 
Ministry,’ is an interesting and encouraging 
statement of Christian endeavour and 
heroism, Captain W. H. Dawson writes: 
““Such work was never more needed than 
now, and it can truly be said there is no 
better financial investment. This is one of 
the best and only ways by which numbers 
can be reached who do not enter any place 
of worship. May I mention the important 
work done at races, fairs, the great markets, 
cattle shows, places of Sunday amusements, 
seaside crowds, the factories, and othe: 


large works? The very large number of 
Gospels, Testaments, booklets, cards, etc., 
distributed ; the personal visits to houses 


and homes 
well as several other channels of usefulness.”’ 

I shall be pleased to receive any help our 
readers can offer for this good work, or it 
may be sent direct to Mr. Frank Cockrem, 
Secretary, Open-Air Mission, 11, Adam 
Street, Strand, W.C. 

sje 

You and Your Servant 
| GLADLY call attention to a useful little 

booklet just issued by the Y.W.C.A. 
with the title ‘‘ Domestic Service: Summary 
of Law and Custom.”’ It has been specially 
prepared by the Hon. Solicitor to the 
Y.W.C.A. Employment Department, and 
gives a ‘‘Summary of the Main Principles 
of English Law and Custom governing the 
relationship between Employer and Female 
Domestic Servant.’’ Readers may obtain a 
copy (1d., post free 14d.) from the Y.W.C.A. 
3ookstall, 26, George Street, Hanover 
Square, London, W. 


hese are special features, as 


Our Dolls 


TILL another letter about the dolls sent 
by my readers in the recent competi- 
tion. A missionary stationed at the Baptist 
Girls’ Orphanage, Cuttack, Orissa, India, 
writes : 
“The dolls are very beautiful and will 
be greatly treasured by the girls who receive 


them. We have an orphanage of over one 
hundred girls here, and a day school of 
nearly three hundred, all Oriya-speaking, 
and nearly all Christians. Our prize-giving 
comes off about Christmas, and these dolls 
will be amongst the prizes, and even big 
girls will be delighted if they secure them, 
rhe Government teacher of Needlework, who 
teaches in several schools in the town, says 
she has never seen such sewing as is in these 
dolls’ garments ; so the dolls will assist in 
the education of Indian girls, as well as give 


them pleasure.” 
ge 
Mrs. George de Horne Vaizey 


EW writers of stories have charmed 
and captivated modern readers more 
surely than Mrs. George de Horne Vaizey, 
with whom an interesting interview is to 
appear in my next number under the title 
‘Authors and Readers.’’ I may as well 
let you into a little secret, and say at once 
that Mrs. Vaizey is at present busy on a 
new story which is to be our serial for our 
next volume. I have already been privi- 
leged to see the opening chapters, and can 
promise that the story will be one of the 
best we have had in recent years. But more 
of this next month. 


<fo 


Now~—and Fifty Years Ago 
cs M* word! How things are changing. 
I 


t wasn’t so when I was a girl!” 
How often we have heard the exclamation. 
[ have asked Miss Brooke-Alder to write 
me an article on ‘‘ The Modern Maiden, and 
the Girl of Fifty Years ago.’’ You may 
think that there is a general improvement 
all round, or that ‘ the times are going to 
the bad,’’ but you cannot fail to be interested 
in what Miss Brooke-Alder has to say. The 
article will appear in the October number. 


<So 


A Sheaf of Autumn Stories 


Soe stories in my next number include 
“A Flower in the Wilderness” by 
Ethel F. Heddle, ‘‘The Rector and the 
Girl” by H. L. Andrews, ‘‘The Desert Shall 
Blossom” by Florence Bone, and “ Dicky” 
by Ramsay Guthrie. Rev. A. B. Boyd 
Carpenter, Geo. Hamilton Archibald, Dr. 
Elizabeth Sloan Chesser and E. H. Rann 
are among the other contributors, 


{). Batter 


ies 
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HOW, WHEN AND WHERE CORNER 


Conducted by “ALISON” 


The Companionship Motto—‘‘By Love Serve One Another’’ 


MY DEAR COMPANIONS. 

4 lo begin with, you and I must wish 
ourselves a very Happy 
Birthday Month, shall we say, very 
Many Happy Returns. Our Corner is just 
Perhaps we have not fulfilled 
all the ambitions we started with, but we 
have had some most happy hours together. 
I would like to thank you all for your kindness 
I feel that many of you 
are really my and I am much 
richer in the ways of friendship than a year 
ago. Will you let me ask you to double 
all your efforts this year, so that our Com- 
panionship may grow and grow? My am- 
bition, as you that our Scheme 
immense success, and that we 
thoroughly merry, happy and 
useful band of friends because we are each 
and all following out our Motto. I hoped 
to give a garden picture of my dog and my- 
self—as so many of you have asked for a 
photograph. But alas! Just when it was 
to be taken he got so badly mauled by his 
only enemy that he has had to spend some 
time at the vet’s. We will see about it 
when he comes home. 

I have had such a jolly day at the Japan- 
British Exhibition, which is still open in 
London—open, I believe, till October; so 
if some of you have not been you may yet 
find an opportunity. Probably a great 
number of my English Companions have 
spent some hours there. I wish they would 
write to me about their visits. Only this 
morning Isabel Taylor (Altass) asks have I 
been; she thinks it must be ‘‘ very inter- 


each other and 
and, 


one year old. 


to me personally. 


comrades, 


know, is 
may be an 
may be a 


esting.’’ Soitis. Let me tell you something 
of Where I went, and How I was impressed. 

“In the first place,’’ as preachers say, it 
was for me an unusually jolly day, because 
I was with my old school chum. When you 
are grown up, probably you will find that 
you have a special sort of friendship— 
different from all the other friendships that 
you gather—for the one who was your own 
particular comrade in boarding-school times. 
There is great fun in talking over the old 
days, the scrapes and bothers, the lessons 
one hated (arithmetic was my _ bugbear, 
and funnily, my chum’s too), the picnics, 
the ambitions, and all the etceteras. Well, 
grown-up Companions understand! You 
others will, some day, I hope. 

Then, ‘secondly,’"’ my comrade was a 
splendid guide, for a short time ago she 
was in Japan, en route round the world, 
and, as you will guess, she could tell me lots 
of stories and facts that I should never have 
heard at the Exhibition otherwise. She was 
very interested to hear that we have a 
Companion in the Far East, and when I 
showed her the photograph of Margaret 
Farbridge and Theo which appeared in our 
July Corner, she promptly fell in love with 
Theo! He isa beautiful little boy, isn’t he ? 
She had been up the Inland Sea, on the beach 
of which Margaret’s home is built. 

You must not expect me to write a guide- 
book for the Exhibition here. My only 
thought is to indicate a few of the things 
that I found especially interesting. If you 
have seen them we can compare notes in 
our letters to one another. 
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cannot be 
they get 
effects. 
Near the entrance atten- 
tion is attracted to the tab- 
leaux from Japanese his- 
tory. Draped figures and 
paintings are arranged to 
show different scenes of 
Japanese national life—be- 
ginning at about six hun- 
dred years before Christ, and 
coming down to the present 
day. In the last scene one 
girl in a bright kimono is 
wearing a pair of very 
Western shoes, with pointed 


surprised 
such 


that 
marvellous 


toes and those ridiculous 
high heels that put one all 
out of graceful lines. I do 
hope the Japanese girls are 
not copying our silly 
fashions. 


I wish all you boys could 
see the models! Models of 
old, old battleships, models 
of modern destroyers and 
great ocean-travelling 
steamers ; 
like the fine one of Tokyo, 
that trees and 
streets and buildings—and 
all sorts of entrancing 

They are 
to study, 
smallest 


models of cities, 


shows the 


things in ivory. 
just delightful 

complete to the 
detail. As to the embroidery, 

















A LITTLE MISS FROM 


I have had for a long while respect for 
the Japanese as very clever people. But 
after all the samples of their skill that I have 
admiration for their handi- 
crafts is increased. And what impressed me 
most of all was the exquisite attention to 
detail in all their work. It is so easy, do 
you not know, to try to get good effects 
without the ‘‘fag’’ of utter care over 
the wee parts—in painting, or embroidery, 
girls; in carving or carpentry, boys—isn’t 
it? But whether it is carving or model- 
making, or cloisonné, or weaving, whatever 
it is, these Far-Eastern workers have such 
scrupulous care for every tiny part that one 


seen now, my 


HOLLAND. 


I'm afraid I sighed many 
times, ‘‘ Oh, I wish I could 
work like that!’ There 
are screens and _picture- 


hangings which are so finely wrought that 
think no needle and 
ever manage them. I wondered 
what stories some of the pieces could tell! 


one would fingers 


could 


They must have loving work in them, and 
a lifetime passed in the doing. We were 
amused at some specimens of kindergarten 
drawing which are displayed in the Women's 
Work section. I think the Japanese baby 
artists are very like a number of English 
children I know. 


About our Scheme 
But now for our own concerns. First, let 
me quote from Ruth Owen's letter, which 
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BOYS’ 


this morning, and which 


deal of pleasure : 


reached me gave 


me a great 


“My pEAR Attson,—Thanks so much for your 
postcard and news about the great Scheme. Of 
course I looked out for it eagerly, and assure you 


that I am thoroughly pleased with it, and shall be 
interested in the news from Canada. I have 
been searching all the corners of my brain for ideas as 
to money-getting. During the summer I am always 
in a state of ‘ hard-upness,’ because the birthdays of 
most of my friends and relatives are in these months, 
and presents do run away with such a lot of pocket- 
' At the beginning of June I was about 
penniless, and I badly wanted money for two pur- 
I : first of all for a little cripple boy who has been 
put in my care by the R.S.U., and then again to help 
in this Scheme Well, I was going to have a new 
blouse, and the cost of making it would be about 4s., 

I determined to try my skill (or rather my lack of 
dressmaking. Sewing is not one of my chief 


very 
} 


money 


SES 


it) in 

pleasures. However, after a long struggle with 

tucks and cuffs, and sleeves that will not go in right 

it first, and tiresome buttonholes, I am able to send 
u 2s. as the Scheme share of the profits. My hair 

has not turned grey, but it would soon if I had to 

ir nake long 


Bravo, Ruth!” is my comment. I, too, 
hate dressmaking, so can realise that this isa 
piece of true self-denial on her part. If our 
Motto is carried out in this spirit by us all, 
we need have no fear for our Scheme. 


News from Canada 


You will be glad to know that I have 
heard from Canada, though not from 
Violet Little herself. She is keeping very 


bonny and well, and is in exceedingly happy 
\t present she is staying in 
the little daughter, a girl of 
Violet’s age, died. Violet is said to be very 


urroundings 


a home where 


like her, and the kind mother and father are 
learning to love her truly. I think this is 
going to prove an ideally fortunate thing 
for our protégée, but will tell you more 
vhen I receive further information. Mean- 
while, if we all take the attitude that Ruth 
and some of the others are taking, Violet 


well cared for. 

bunch of letters from Com- 
panions abroad, and think that it will be a 
good plan to devote the October Corner to 


will indeed be 


I have a big 


Foreign Correspondence. 


Competition Results 
In the Motto competition I am awarding 
the prizes to Isabel Hale (age 17 ; Nathalia, 
Victoria, Australia), for a simple design of 


uur words and lilies, and to Gwiladys 
Doubleday (age 13; Hellingly), whose 
lettering was very well done for her age. 


Others who sent in cards I would specially 
mention are Lena Davies (Brighton), Hugh 
Goody (Wimbledon), Arthur Burchell (Arun- 
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del), and Enid and Ida Jones (Cardiff). The 
cards will give happiness to the little London 
children to whom they are being sent. 

For our new competition I should like 
every one of you to enter. Will you each 
send me a postcard drawing of your home ? 


“‘The House I Live In” 
competition we will call it. The picture 
must be drawn on an ordinary postcard, or, 
if you prefer to use a better quality card, 
one that is no larger than the ordinary post- 
card and will go in the usual-sized square 
envelope. I feel sure this will be a very 
popular competition. Every competitor 
must put name, age, and address on the 
other side of the card, and let me receive 
it by November 26th. 

It is very pleasant to find some of you 
busy winning new Companions. Let me 
explain that those who compete for the 
prizes given for getting twelve new members 
need not necessarily send all the coupons to- 
gether. I keep a register of those sent in, 
and the prize is given when a dozen have 
been entered to any one of you. 

By the way, what a large number of you 
have not sent me a photograph yet! 

Now, good-bye to all. A very happy 
ending to your holidays, and a prosperous 
New Year to ‘‘ THE QuIvER Companionship.” 

Your affectionate friend, 

ALISON. 


P.S.—As I send this to press I have a lovely 
letter from Hilda Wilson (Macduff). She 
has got three of her girl chums and her 
brother to join our Companionship, and 
together they are arranging for a little sale of 
work in aid of our Scheme. Isn’t that splen- 
did ? And another letter by the same post 
is from Jean Best (Aberdeen) enclosing 5s. 
as the result of the first issue of her maga- 
zine “ The Violet.’’ I do congratulate you, 
Jean. Bravo! Iam acknowledging privately 
all the money that comes in when I know 
the sender’s address. But I must ask Miss 
Lye (Kirkton) to accept my warm thanks 
for her shilling gift; a letter sent was re- 
turned through the Post Office marked 
“Unknown.” And another shilling has been 
very kindly sent by an unknown friend 
at Accrington. Later on we shall publish 
a list of gifts and givers. I am very glad to 
have all the help readers can give towards 
our Barnardo Fund. 








THE LAST GUARD 


By the Rev. J. G. STEVENSON 


E heee little boy was the son of a missioner 
who lived near the court, because thus 
he got to know the poor people well, and 
so was better able to persuade them of the 
love of Christ; and in the mean room to 
which the lad had climbed, an old soldier lay 
dying. Because he knew God liked him to 
do what he could to help old people, the boy 
had brought his best box of soldiers; and 
to the delight of the old man he had ranged 
them on the table. There were quite a 
number of them, and, cavalry and foot 
soldiers, they made a brave picture. 

‘‘That’s the life, sonny,’’ said the old 
man in a faint voice. ‘‘ Shilling a day and 
follow the band. Then there was fighting for 
your Queen. In India I did my little bit. 
Twenty-one years of service I had. I'd like 
to live it all over again, but I can’t. Soon 
my Captain, Christ, will call me, sonny, and 
I must go; I must go, sonny.’’ The small 
boy was silent because he could not think of 
anything to say, and the next minute the 
old soldier had regained his breath and was 
talking again 

“One thing I’m sorry about, sonny,” 
he went on. “It is this: if I had died 
when in the service, some of my old comrades 
would have followed me to the grave, and 
they’d have fired a volley over me before 
they left the churchyard. But it can’t be. 
No following and no last guard, and no firing 
party for a poor chap like me. There, I’m 
tired, sonny, Take your soldiers and run 
away and play; and thank you kindly for 
being good to an old soldier like me.’’ The 
small boy gathered his soldiers together with 
as little noise as possible and very quietly 
indeed he left the room. 

Four days later they told him he must not 
climb to the old soldier’s lodging, and the 
small boy cried more than he cared for even 
his mother to see ; and all the next day he 
did not forget his dead friend. This was 
rather good of him, for on that next day his 
father took him to see the funeral of King 
Edward the Peacemaker. All the way home 
he was strangely silent. He had seen some- 
thing that gave him an idea of a great way 
to honour his dead friend. 

The old soldier’s body was to be buried 
three days later; and on the morning of 
his funeral the small boy took his box of 
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soldiers and climbed the stairs to the old 
lodging. As he walked down he left one of 
his soldiers on either side of each step quite 
near to the wall, but with its back toit. Half- 
way down he began to use his horse soldiers ; 
and great was his satisfaction when he found 
he had enough for every stair. When he 
finished putting them in their places he first 
walked up and down again to be sure he 
had not left out a step; and then he took 
his place outside the street door. After a 
time there came the undertaker’s men, and 
with them something he quite understood ; 
and they climbed the stairs. When they 
came down they carried slowly and heavily 
the body of the dead soldier ; and as they 
passed into the street the boy stood at the 
salute. On the stairs his soldiers had formed 
a last guard, and he, their officer, finished 
their work thus. 

That night he told his mother about it. 
‘*T was sorry,”’ he explained, ‘‘ that I could 
not get soldiers to follow and could not have 
a volley fired over his grave. That was 
what he wanted. But I did my best, 
mummy. I let him have a guard to line 
his way aS much like King Edward as I 
could manage. He had the last guard, 
mummy, and I was captain, and saluted. 
Do you think he knew ? ”’ 

‘If he did,”’ said his mother, who for 
some strange reason was rubbing her eyes, 
‘“he was pleased. And in any case there 
was Someone who knew and was delighted.” 

‘‘T think I know,’’ broke in the boy. 

‘“ Yes,’’ added his mother, ‘“‘ and there is 
something Jesus likes even better than 
children being kind to the memory of dear 
dead folk.”’ 

‘“What’s that ?”’ asked the small boy 
eagerly. 

‘Being kind to the living, especially 


those who are old,’ replied his mother. 
‘“Yes,”’ she continued as she saw her boy 
understood, ‘‘opening doors for granny, 


and smiling at old ladies who are poor, and 
sometimes going to see old folk who are ill, 
and being as quiet and as nice as you can in 
the bedroom—all these things are even 
better than what you did to-day. Though 
that was splendid.” And she kissed her 
son ; and the boy liked it very much, though, 
of course, being a boy he did not say so. 
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DELICIOUS COFF a 
EE PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 


RED 
WHITE BRYANT & MAY'S 


SPECIAL 
« BLUE) | 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. | ———> 


CG. BRANDAUER & Co, Lr, 
CIRCULAR-POINTED PENS. 


Neither Scratch 


nor Spurt. 

svenion «|| SAFETY MATCHES 
also drawn to the 
NEW PATENT 
ANTI - BLOTTING 
PENS. Sample Box of 
either series, 7d. 

Works: BIRMINGHAM. 
WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE: 124, NEWGATE STREET, LONDON. 
































PATENT 








SEVEN PRIZE 
MEDALS. 


HAVE SECURED 


32 AWARDS FOR EXCELLENCE. 














The cost of having 
furniture upholstered in leather is prohibitive to the man 
of moderate income. It is not only the first cost that is felt, but 
when once the leather becomes shabby, it can never be renovated—it 


must be re covered. 


“Rexine” is indistinguishable from leather, costs less when new, and is infnitely 
cheaper in the end, being stain, water, and scratch proof, and far more durable. 
Any furnishing house &c., will 


supply you with patterns and es- 
timates. In case of difhicuity write 


to— 


The British Leather Cloth 
Manufacturing Co. Ltd., 
Rexine Works, Hyde, 


near Manchester. 
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The Charm 


of Charms. 


PERFECT SHAPELINESS. 


REALLY perfect figure is so rare a 
“ beauty that a woman who possesses 
an irreproachable shape should be a queen 
amongst women. Yet that rare beauty is 
one that is very frequently nearly approxi- 
mated, and might be obtained much oftener 
if women would trust to natural treatment 
instead of to the art of the corsettére. 
There are many who might possess the 
charm of charms—perfect shapeliness—were 
it not for the fact that a little embonpoint— 
that béte noir of the fair sex, sends them fly- 
ing to some unnatural, starving, drugging, 
or gymnastic treatment, 
bad for the health, and 


become deposited by the circulation in the 
tissues in the form of unhealthy and un- 
necessary fat. The person taking Antipon 
eats well, and digests well; thus health, 
strength, and vitality are increased with 
every day’s treatment. Meanwhile, the 
superabundant fat is rapidly eliminated, 
and the figure gradually assumes its lovely 
shapeliness. : 
This should appeal to every stout lady 
at the present time when the prevailing 
fashion is so exacting. Within the last two 
years the demand for Antipon has become 
really enormous simply 





generally weakening. 
There is no_ true 
beauty without health. 

Methods of that kind 
never really answer the 
purpose. If there 


is an alarming and 
seemingly unaccount- 
able tendency to get 


there is 
obesity, 
disease ; 


over-plump, 
a danger of 
which is a 
and it is not by 
starving and twisting 
and drugging the body 
that even the first 
symptoms of the 
radic ally 





clisease are 

cured. 
There is absolutely 

nothing to compare 


| 





because so many ladies 
just a little too stout 
have found it the best 
means of correcting 


their figures without 
any risk of injuring 
their health. 

At the same time, 


many ladies who had 
become very stout 
owing to their having 
failed to try Antipon 
at the moment of the 
first symptoms of 
obesity declaring them- 
selves, have since made 
marvellous 
with the help of 
Antipon, and _ thei 
figures now leave little 
or nothing to be de- 





recoveries 








with Antipon for over- 
stoutness in any stage 
of development, 
because that admirable 
weparation promptly 
radicates the tendency to make more fat 
than health and beauty need. That means 
that Antipon is a permanent reducer of 
weight to normal. And it does not require 
the assistance of dieting and drugging and 


Husband 
Antipon 


Wife: “ Oh, certainly. 
going tot 
Order two bottles, John. 


I 
t 


exercising, nor any other help. Antipon 
removes superfluous fat and also the cause 
of that superfluous fat. 

At the same time, Antipon is one of the 
best tonics, with a wonderfully beneficial 


effect on the digestive organs. The food 
enjoyed is properly assimilated, and the 
blood is thereby enriched. There is no 
matter to vitiate the vital fluid, and 


waste 


AT THE STORES. 
hesitatingly) 
, my dear, while we are about u.” 

I'm glad you spoke of it. I'm 
y Antipon; everyone speaks so highly of ut. 


sired. These ladies are 
amongst Antipon’s 
“ Now—er, let's order that most ent h usiasti¢ 


friends and supporters. 

Antipon does not 
leave the skin wrinkled 
or puckered. On the contrary, it is tonic- 
ally acted upon by Antipon through the 
blood—braced up, so to speak. The com- 
plexion is pure and radiant, and the skin 
without a blemish. The sallowness or the 
redness from which stout people sometimes 
suffer is corrected. 

Antipon is pleasant to take, and is abso- 
lutely free from all injurious substances, 

Antipon is sold in bottles, 
and 4s. 6d., by Chemists, Stores, etc., or, 1n 
the event of difficulty, may be had (on remit- 
ting amount), carriage paid, privately packed, 
from the Antipon Co., Olmar St., London,5 E. 


price 2s. 6d. 





GOOD-BYE TO THE SWALLOWS 


By EMILY HUNTLEY 


Lyte the first sunbeams found their 
way through the opening in the old 
Mrs. Swallow awoke. Was it a 
where the first flics fluttered 

or was it the 


barn wall, 
stir in the air 
from under the rose leaves ? 
message of the silver light that comes before 
the sun that told her another blue day had 
come ? Whatever it there 


time to be lost, for here was she, mother of 


was, was no 
four children, and all their education to see 
to, and summer days were slipping by. To 
be sure, she had no need to worry about 
clothing for week 
already each of the four had his new feather 


Sundays or days, for 
coat and every day the little wings length- 
ened and strengthened, every day a prettier 
light 
little yellow 


gleamed on the sleek backs, and the 


bills grew darker and the eyes 


keener. Oh, yes! as she took her early 
morning peep at the four little bodies so 
snugly packed together, she said: ‘‘ I have 
no need to be ashamed of my children’s 
looks, at any rate!”’ 

Then she cailed 
them : Wake up, 
my dears, it’s morn- 


ing, and we must 
learnsome new flights 
to-day, for summer 
lays art 

Then Flashlight 
opped his little flat 


head over the rim of 


going 


the nest and said: 
“I’m coming But 
Black Arrow darted 
past him and flew 
three times round the 


barn just to show he 


was awake Rain 
bow struggled up and 
hook himself to show 
the blue lights hidden 
in his new coat; and 
last of all, Tiny Tim 
helped himself to 
the nest edge with 
little fluttering wings 
ind uid : Good 


morning, mother, 


what are you going to (Photo: C. Reid, Wishaw.) 


teach us to-day ? "WAKE UP» MY 





DEARS; IT'S MORNING. 
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Then mother darted out at the wall 
opening so quickly down you might have 
thought shot from an arrow; a 
skim along the surface of the bushes where 
the first gnats buzz in the sunshine, mouth 
agape for her breakfast all the time; up, 
up, as though to climb a sunbeam, round and 
round in slanting curves ; a dart across the 
meadows, a quick sweep over the pond ; 
and all the time four little birds trying to do 
just like mother. Never a wing caught in 
the bushes, never a clumsy curve, never a 
plunge though so near the shining water ; 
even Tiny Tim curved in and out, not so 
sharply nor so far, but bravely enough, to be 
sure; and at last all landed once more on 
the edge of the old barn wall. ‘‘ Oh, mother, 
did you see me ?”’ cried Black Arrow. ‘I’m 
sure even Mr. Swift Wing who lives in the 
chimney couldn't beat me in a race like that.” 

Then Rainbow: ‘“ But, mother, did you 
notice how I always slanted that the light 
might catch me?” While Flashlight took 
an extra dart after a 
fly his sharp eyes 
spied ; and Tiny Tim 
said: ‘Shall I be 
ready, do you think, 
mother, to fly to the 
far, far land ?”’ 

And mother could 
scarcely hide her 
pride in her babies, 
but only shook her 
feathers and _ said: 
** Learn to follow me, 
my dears, and do 
just what I do, and 
then you will know 
how to follow the 
leader when he calls 
us from the old red 
barn!” 

So the little birds 
preened theirfeathers 
and ionged for more 
races, for something 
was stirring in the 
blood which made the 
little wings stronger, 
the round eyes 
brighter, the flutter- 


she was 
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ing hearts braver to dare; and all 
through the long day they played races 
with the young swallows from chimney and 
cart-shed and outhouse, and even now and 
then thought they could beat the stern old 
father swallows, who knew so many secrets. 

When little Bob from the 
long black lines playing ‘‘ Follow the leader 
he knew that some day soon 
follow far away, for had he not 


farm saw the 
all day long, 
they would 
seen them playing so just a year ago? He 
looked for Tiny Tim in the whirling lines, 
but could not see him till the little 
brothers came home at evening and peeped 
Then he knew 


four 


at him from the wall ledge. 


that the wee thing he had lifted to its 
nest when it fell, was growing strong 


enough to cross the wide sea, and Bob 
was glad 

At last there came a day when autumn 
touched the air, and the wind had the sound 
which made one think of dead leaves blown 
in the That night, when mother 
called from her perch in the wall, the children 
Then Flashlight 


flew home and said: ‘‘ Mother, have you seen 
come to the 


woods 


seemed long in coming. 
swallows that have 
woods to-day? Oh, do let us join them 
Black Arrow and Rainbow flew together and 
Must we always back to the 
ther ? May we never see what 
And Tiny Tim 
snuggled close to mother and whispered: 


the strange 


said: come 
old barn, m 


lies beyond the grey hills ?”’ 


‘“Do you know what I heard the wind 
singing, mother ? All day long it has called 
me, ‘ Trust me, little bird, and come.’ ’’ 
Then brave little mother knew that the 
last night in the old red barn had come 
for this y« and she was glad her children 
had no fear to go, and proud that her 


Summer’s task 


Littl 


sure he wa 


was done. 
Bob guessed, too, and you may be 
up with the dawn to say ‘‘ Good- 
bye "’ to Tiny Tim as the five littk 
out for the woodland 


travellers 
the leader 


4 


Set 


where 
was Calling No play to-day, no curves and 
darts and twists, but long black lines where 
thousand 
and flew high 


the autumn sky 


of little wings sloped to the wind 
the tallest trees, lost in 
How far flew I 
till evening came and the 

while the 
pread beaks gaped for their evening meal ; 


ibove 
they 
cannot tell you 
hungry wide- 


great ranks broke 


then the strange, dark pine-wood grew 
darker as each branch became a line of 
sleeping swallows. And the four little 


brothers slept happy and free. Had they 
not kept their place in the world of birds 
to-day ? 

Another day, and away over the smoky 
city, where little children play in the gutter 
and never see the things that happen in the 
sky ; over the woods that whisper, ‘‘ Come and 
over the gardens that say, ‘‘Come 
and feed’’; for always when the flight-wind 
blows the swallows must Then the 
sound of the sea and the wide, open space 
with never a resting place. I think Tiny 
Tim was giad when the great wind went to 


rest’; 


obey. 


sleep, and they had a few warm days, and 
play and food, before the call came again. 

But when it came the fluttering wings led 
up and up—you might have thought the 
far-off land was the blue sky itself—up 
beyond the grey clouds, up to where the 
white clouds float in the blue, and where 
even the sailor’s sharp eye cannot trace the 
travellers, though he may hear their call 
down the wind. 

Where is the track that shall guide the 
flight ? Where the roof or wood or hill-top 
to show the way ? Where the flashing light 
goes in and out like a shining eye, our four 
little brothers found a resting place. Just 
as the lighthouse-keeper was trimming his 
lampshe heard the cry,and knew the swallows 
had come to tell him of the Homeland. Do 
you think he spread crumbs for his guests in 
and let the tired ones 
sleep in his room another day? Do you 
think Tiny Tim was left behind with the 
Never mind ; there came a day 
when a peasant, drawing water from the 
river for his little garden in Egypt, lifted 
up his eyes and blessed the swallows that 
had come back again. And that night 
among the palm trees there were four little 
brothers joining the song which the swallows 
sing when the long, long way is over. But 
neither the soft, warm air, nor the crowds of 
flies always ready for open beaks, nor palm 


the morning ; very 


stragglers ? 


trees, nor the rosy dawn and cloudless day, 
can ever take out of the hearts of the swallows 
the call of the old red barn, and some day 
Bob will welcome them home again. Do 


think he will know Tiny Tim ? 


you 








“IT 
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The Crutch-and-Kindness League 


By the Rev. J. REID HOWATT 


Our 


UR habitual expression shows a good 
deal more than the cast of our fea- 
tures : it may show our disposition. Japan- 
ese women try to model their looks on 
the dreamy, placid figures in their temples, 
and so consider it bad form to display any 
emotion ; but Nature will peep out, and at 
the best their faces become stolid rather than 
placid. And without going so far, the like 
is to be seen on every hand nearer home. 
The habitually waspish and peevish have 
‘w. and p.,’”’ plain as plain can be, in the 
round the and the italics 
at the edges of the mouth, while the good- 
natured and kind have soft sunshine always 
on their faces There are moments, of 
course, when we may disguise ourselves, so 
to speak ; but the pose is brief, and both 


crow’ s-feet eyes 


to ourselves and to those who know us 
intimately it may be unhesitatingly pro- 


nounced unnatural 

I have wondered sometimes if this is why 
the portraits of our public folk have such a 
family likeness about them. There is always 
the smile, or the genial look, or the very, 
very super-extra thoughtful appearance. It 
may be all right, but it is rather curious, 
seeing we are not generally credited among 
the nations for the sweetness of our dis- 
positions. Or it may be—as I suspect it 
sometimes is—that a happy portrait having 


once been taken, the owner sticks to that 
ever after I know one notability who, 
when asked for his photo, invariably gives 


one that was taken thirty-three years ago ! 
And, for various reasons, I’m glad of it. 


An Eastern Story 

It reminds me of a tale which may amuse 
the bairns, and help me sooner to reach what 
I am driving at The great Sultan had 
advertised throughout his dominions for 
the painted portraits of the most eminent 
beauties, with a view to the selected one 
Sharing his throne. One damsel put herself 
into training forthwith. Left to herself, she 
rather a Number-one-ish maiden, and 
her suite of servants (among themselves 
did not hesitate to call her Cross Patch, and 
other things which were not nice. But now 
she was all and always smiles, and kept re- 
peating softly to herself the Turkish words 
for ‘‘ prunes and prisms,” so as to make 
her mouth small and tempting. When her 
training was finished she meant to call in the 
best painter, and “ fetch "’ his Highness with 


was 
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Portraits 


the entrancing vision. So she studied her- 
self in the mirror every day, and every hour 
of the day, with tit-bit glimpses between, and 
everything was going hopefully till one 
day something annoyed her and she flew 
into one of her A.1 passions—assorted sizes 
—and even the mirror trembled and shook 
when she looked into it. Indeed, it was so 
frightened that, having caught her image, 
it hadn’t strength to shake it off again; so 
the image was fixed, the glass became but as a 
painted portrait—and it was awful. Before 
she could smash or burn it, the slave she 
had beaten, out of revenge, had the por- 
trait sent, frame and all, to the Sultan, and 
he didn’t marry that girl. (The reader will 
kindly excuse the homely, modern lan- 
guage of this tale, but I had not time to 
turn it into Turkish Delight. 


And its Moral 

The moral is this : It is no use working up 
a momentary pose; it is far better to grow 
the habit. Now, look around you, and 
recall all the people you have ever known, 
and then ask yourself, When is a face at its 
sweetest ? Isn’t it when, one way or other, 
a little child is being made happier? And 
when that little child is frail and weak and 
ailing, doesn’t the expression grow sweeter 
than ever? Then the lesson is obvious. 
In order to cultivate the most winsome 
look, and have it so that it will never come 
off, take some little frail child to your 
heart, and do what you can to give it a bit 
of happiness. 

There are thousands of such children in 
London—poor little cripples in the care of 
the Crutch-and-Kindness League. And a 
loving letter can do them so much good, for 
it comes with the glad surprise of a white- 
winged angel from the big world outside. 
This is all that the Crutch-and-Kindness 
League asks its members to do—to write 
a letter once a month to the wee maimed 
ones put in their care for the purpose, with 
all particulars given. Who cannot do this 
smali but most merciful service ? The boy 
or girl can do it, and be the better for doing 
it ; the aged man or woman can do it, the 
strong or the invalid; and the best of all 
is that it can be done wherever one lives, as 
may be seen by the habitations of the list 
of members for the month which is here 
added. 

Sometimes a member, out of kindness of 
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heart, will do a little more (though that is 
not expected), and will send his or her wee 
cripple for a fortnight’s outing by the sea 
or into the country. This costs only ten 
shillings, but who can tell the boon and 
blessing of it? All further information 
about the League may be had for a stamp 
from Sir John Kirk, Secretary, Ragged 
School Union, 32, John Street, Theobald’s 


Road, London, W.C. 


New Members for the Month 


Miss Vera Allen, Harrismith, S. Africa ; Miss Mary 
Anderson, Dublin; Miss Edith Armst ; 
dale, Auckland, New Zealand 

Misses M. G. and E. B. Bennett, Westbury-on- 
Trym; Master P. Blundell, Hokianga, New Zealand ; 
Miss Sarah Bowick, Beckenham; Mrs. Robert Brown, 
Boscombe 


Miss Gladys Chapman, Hokianga, New Zealand ; 


Miss R ( ke, E. Finchley; Mi Violet Coul- 
verwell, Du ; Mi Millie Cox, Hokianga, New 
Zealand M M. P. Crighton, Budl Salterton 
Mrs. Cull (three children), Cheltent 


Master Kobert Emmerson, Wells, Norfolk. 

Miss Doris Fears, E. Finchley 

Miss E. S. George, Ararat, Australia; Misses 0. 
ind K. Gibson, Wolverhampton ; Miss Violet Gilli. 
brand, Hokianga, New Zealand; Miss Grace Good. 
ridge, Babbacombe ; Mrs. Gray, Old Meldrum, Aber. 
leenshire ; Mrs. Gretschl, Canvey, near Benfleet. 

Miss Edith Harrison, Buckingham ; Miss and Miss 
D. Higham, Park Lane, W. ; Miss H. Holmes, Alberta 
Canada. 

Mr 4. W. Johnson, Vancouver, B.C.; Mr. R. U 
Jones, West Norwood. 

Miss E. Langthorp, Hull; Monsieur L. Lailanese, 
Russell Square, W.C.; Master Alfred Long, Wells, 
Norfolk 

Miss W. A. Manchester, St. Kitts, B.W. Indies ; 
Miss S. Millward, Leytonstone 

Miss Florence Po , 
Moneymore, Co. Derry. 

Miss G. V. Roberts, Monkstown, Co. Cork 

Mi Lily Savers, Southborough, near Tunbridge 
Well Master William Symond, Wells, Norfolk 

Miss E. Thorp, Hull; Master Wilfred Tuck, Wells, 
Nortolk Miss Adeline Turner, Leatherhead. 

Miss Dorothy Wing, Dublin ; Mz Armar William, 
Barmouth ; Miss Wilson (Sunday School class), South 
Hampstead. 





Magazines for the Month 


Unsuspected Treasures 
\ ANY people possess quaint little pieces 
A of silver which, although they have 
little artistic merit, are worth quite fabulous 
sums. But their owners, little dreaming of 
the value of such dingy-looking objects, let 
them lie in some out-of-the-way chest which 
undisturbed from one year’s end to another 
Mr Fred W Burgess contributes a 
delightful article on ‘‘ The Hall-Marking 
of Silver to the September number ot 
Cassell’s Magazine which gives a concise 
description of the way in which the age 
and value of these unsuspected treasures 
may be ascertained The same number 
contains interesting articles on ‘ The 
Earliest Photographs’ and ‘‘ The Gardens 
of Japan,” and stories by Arnold Bennett, 
J. J. Bell, Katharine Tynan, Fred M. White 
and G. B. Burgin 


n 
r¢ 


<fo 


Adventures for the Little Ones 

rr ISE lucky little folk still away on thei: 
holidays, as well as those who are at 

home again, cannot fail to enjoy the exciting 

story by Ralph Simmonds, entitled ‘‘ The 

Crusoes and the Guns,” which appears in 
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the September number of Little Folk 
This month, also, Edward the Teddy Sear 
has a thrilling adventure among the black- 
berry people, and all the serials increase in 
interest 

Splendid stories by Alice Talwin Morris, 
Mrs. Albert G. Latham, and other popular 
writers, as well as capital articles on “ Little 
Folks of Mexico” and ‘‘ A Garden Games 
Party,’’ serve to make up an _ unusually 
attractive number 


<je 


Work and Play for Girls 
\) PTEMBER is pre-eminently a holiday 


month, and therefore the contents ol 
the Girl’s Realm are largely of a bright and 
entertaining nature. More useful topics, 
however, are not forgotten, and_ chief 
amongst such stand out ‘‘ Secretarial Work ” 
as a career for educated girls ; clubs of every 
kind that girls and women may join, either 
as town or country members ; an ingenious 
needlework article the fashions of the 
month; and a clever and original article 
on ‘ Photographing Animals.”’ Stories, of 
course, are a strong feature, and_ the 
great picture puzzle competition pursues 
its way. 
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Remove the Cause of Your 
Excessive Stoutness 


RECOVER AN IRREPROACHABLE FIGURE, YOUTHFUL 
LOOKS, AND PERFECT HEALTH AND STRENGTH 











all very well to say, ‘ Remove the 
of your excessive stoutness’ 
to do it That is doubtless 
an impatient, stout reader will 

remembering past experiences 


>” 




















discreetly, ‘‘ Antipon! Why don’t you take 
Antipon?"’ At any rate, those fortunate 
persons who, at one time enormously stout, 
have recovered slenderness and good health 
after a course of Antipon, have the inclina- 

















ind innumerable failures. It is, alas! those tion to spread its fame everywhere they go. 
fatal failures tha uke It is, indeed, through 
hardened sceptics, such personal recom- 
v) e loth t pt mendations from friend 
the most conclusive to friend that the 
proofs that obesity can sterling merits of Anti- 
be cured—and cured pon have become uni- 
permanently. versally recognised. 
Doubting reader, it Antipon is matchless for 

is infinitely ea ind rapid weight-reduction 
simpler to ren he in obesity in all its 
( f obe t stages and conditions. 
s to remove the caus« More than that, it holds 
of gout—uric acid in a place all its own as 
the blood and ti a lasting cure for the 
or the causes in- disease, inasmuch as it 
numerable other roots out the stubborn 
vases. And the pro or chronic tendency to 

is pleasant and make fat in abnormal 

ite harml and quantity, and to retain 
leaves you physically enormous accumula- 
nger, and mentally tions of it both sub- 
more alert and “fit ’”’ cutaneously and _in- 
work and pleasure ternally, thereby des- 
than ever you were ee Ee ees it troying both beauty 
before, not to speak of t— and health. Antipon 
the graceful, slender, 1 aes am KG Sa cen t have relieves the vital organs 
id well-knit figure tteecaainc med of this stifling, fatty 
which is the welcome matter, and removes 
ult of the famous Antipon treatment all excess of subcutaneous fat wherever the 


hen consistently followed. 

Antipon has become a very familiar name 
t ughout the whole civilised world. Men 
and women in every country have written 
ratefully to acknowledge the permanent 
fits they have received from Antipon, 


is a reducer of weight and figure to 
mal proportions, and a tonic of the 
eatest value Hundreds of such letters 
in be seen at the offices of the Antipon 


mpany : 
Whenever one sees a person who is pain- 
fully over-stout, one feels inclined to whisper 


unprepossessing and flabby growths occur. 
rhere is no need to put up with any hard 
ships in the way of dietary restrictions, etc. 
Antipon is purely vegetable in its ingre- 
dients, and extremely pleasant and refreshing. 
There is a decrease varying between 8 oz. 
and 3 lb. within the first twenty-four hours. 
Antipon is sold in bottles, price 2s. 6d. 
and 4s. 6d., by Chemists, Stores, ete. ; 
or, in the event of difficulty, may be had 
(on remitting amount), carriage paid, pri- 
vately packed, direct from the Antipon 
Company, Olmar Strect, London, S.E. 








/ (I LDSPUR \ 
Embroidery Thread 


(BRITISH MADE). 
Only silk can compare with the 
brightness of the Wildspur Em- 
broidery Thread. The ideal 
thread for all needlework. 


The only thread for the highest 
class work. 
“The Wildspur Way” is a dainty and 


instructive booklet on needlework, 
showing some worked designs in their 
actual colours and a clear explanation 
of the stitches and shades 
used, Is sup- n 
plied free by Vy 
fancy work P 
stores, or write 
us direct. 
COPLEY, 
MARSHALL 
& Co. Ltd., 
Newmill, 
Huddersfield. 
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—— 
A Wonderful Success. 


‘DAISY 


HEADACHE 


AND 


NEURALGIA 


Medical Science knows no better oure. 


‘DAISY’ is an ideal remedy for Nervous Headaches 


and Neuralgia Merit and merit alone is responsible 
for its exceptional popularity 


Twenty years ago ‘DAISY’ was quite unknown. 
To-day its reputation is world-wide Millions—yes 
million f e. are i ry year : 

It sells best because it the best. And it's not only 
the best; it's wonderfully cheap as well pac et 

t tonishing value! About 


of 20 Cures costs ¥ It 

one-third the doctor's price can get a packet 

at the Chemists or Store or post free for 1/- direct 

from the Manufacturer Daisy Lip. (Dept. 15), 
eeds, England. 

















BUTTER SUGAR 
AND CREAM 


Made in the 
Mackintosh Way 


‘ITs Rippin’!” 





Sunday School Pages 


POINTS AND ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL SERIES 


SEPTEMBER 4th, TWO PARABLES OF 
JUDGMENT 
Matthew xxi. 23-46 


(1) Christ's method with 


His of 2) Obedience to the wil! ot 

God. (3) Christ's rejection foretold. 
The Need of Guide-Posts 

HE State of California, not long ago, 

voted the sum of {1,000 to place 

stone sign-posts throughout its desert regions, 

in order that travellers may be directed to 

springs, wells, and small streams. Pro- 


searching for gold, 
their wander- 
Thanks to the 
will 


which will mean a decrease 


spectors go out there 
vildered in 
of thirst. 


guide-posts 


and, getting b« 
ings, perish at last 
legislature, hundreds of 
; 


now be erect 


in the number of lives lost, as well as much 
alleviation of 

rhe life of these 
lessons, is the The 
man who steers by it is sure to keep in Safe 
waters, but he 
and its example is certain to make ship- 
wreck of 


iffering. 
studied in 
best guide-post for us. 


Christ, as 


who disobeys its warnings 


himself. 


The Path of Obedience 

In the parable of the Two Sons we have 
before us a obedience. Where 
there is no obedience there can be no love. 

If ye love Me, keep My commandments.”’ 
A young woman came to her pastor and 
Said ‘I do not get that satisfaction out 
of the Christian life which I used to get. 
What is the matter ?’’ The pastor replied 
by asking this question: ‘‘ Are you conscious 
of having refused obedience to some distinct 
command which came to you?” “Yes, 
years ago I thought God required some- 
thing of me which I felt I could not do; 
and I did not do it.”’ 

There is the secret. Satisfaction lies 
only in the path of obedience. The doing 
of our own will, when it is opposed to 
the will of God, can only yield unhappi- 


ness. 


lesson in 


SEPTEMBER Ilth. THE KING'S 
MARRIAGE FEAST 


Matthew xxii. 1-14 


Points To EMPHASISE. (1) How the invitation 
to the feast was received. (2) The wedding 
guests. {3) The doom of the unworthy. 


The Great Feast 


EYERYONE who would enter the Kingdom 
must accept the invitation to the feast, 
and the only safe time to do it is when the 
invitation When men are invited 
to some grand function, they do their very 
utmost to be present. ‘‘ If you are cour- 
teously asked by a letter,’’ one writer very 
well expresses it, ‘‘ which has the signature 
of his Majesty the King at the foot, no matter 
how kind and gentle and courteous the tones 
of that letter may be, if it asks you to go 
and dine at Windsor, please understand that 
all Royal askings are commands, and you 
had better go. So with this Gospel. There 
is a voice of Royal urgency and authority 
behind it.’’ 

A man who was the guest of an army 
general said that the general sent out an 
invitation to an under officer to visit him. 
rhe latter did not even take the trouble 
to send his regrets, and made light of the 
invitation. Naturally the general was very 
indignant. ‘‘ Does he not know,” he asked, 
‘that it is a serious thing to treat my 
invitation lightly ?’’ Yet many a man 
renders to his God discourtesy that he 
would not dare offer a superior officer. 

A young man asked to accept 
the Gospel invitation. He refused. The 
Christian worker who was pleading with 
him to make his decision asked him if he 
would sign a paper which read as follows : 
‘‘ Jesus Christ, I have received Your invita- 
tion, and I refuse to come.’’ The young 
man took the paper and left the inquiry 
room. The next day the invitation was re- 
turned to the worker, and in place of the last 
three words these two were written: “ will 
come,” and to this he had signed his name. 


comes. 


was 
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SEPTEMBER 18th. 
Mattheu 


THREE QUESTIONS 
¥xii. 15-22, 34-46 
PoINTs TO EMPHASISE. (1) Christ’s reply to His 
critics (2) The two great commandments, 
(3) Christ's heart-searching question : ‘*‘ What 
think ye of Christ ?’ 
The Divine Words 
In this lesson are contained some of Christ's 
words which cannot 
Christ’s 
questions demand a personal and an im- 


heart-searching words 


be passed over and forgotten. 


mediate answer. He spake as never man 


spake, and when the question comes, as it 


does come, to each one, ‘‘ What think ve 
of Christ an answer is imperatively 
demanded 

The words of Jesus,’’ says Professor 
James Stalker, ‘‘ were far more important 
than His miracles. His miracles were only 


the bell tolled to bring 
His words 


the people to hear 
rhere is no power whose attrac- 


tion is more unfailing than that of the elo- 


quent word. Barbarians listening to their 
bards and _ story-tellers, Greeks listening 
to the restrained passion of their orators, 


and matter-of-fact nations, like the Roman, 


have alike acknowledged its power to be 
irresistible. All His words together which 
have been preserved to us would not occupy 
more space in print than half a dozen 
ordinary sermons; yet it is not too much 


they are the most 
the 


His mirac les, were ¢ xX pre 


that 


literary heritage of 


to Say precious 


His 


sions ot 


human race. 
words, like 


Himself 
something of the grandeur of His character. 


and every one of them has in it 


The German Emperor's Testimony 


‘What think ye of Christ The 
question worth considering ; it cannot 
be lightly passed _ over. The German 
Emperor is neither afraid nor ashamed 
to give in answer. Speaking recently 
at a college jubilee, he bore emphati 


mportance and 
Word of God, 


Christ as a 


testimony to the 
authority of the 
and the 


personal 


supreme 
written 
knowledge of 
“e 
that, 


; world's life, can give us 


Je SUS 
there is 


amidst 


Saviour anything, 


the drifting 
a hold 


foundation 


he affirmed, 


last if 


he one, the solitary 


which is laid in Jesus Christ Do not 


allow yourselves to be bewildered into 


flux of change which, 


the present period, traverses 


missing this by the 
especially at 
the 


world Do not multitude of 


join the 
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those who either ignore the Bible altogether 

as the one foundation of truth, or at least 

give it a spurious interpretation of their own 

devising.”’ 

SEPTEMBER 25th. CHRISTIAN LIVING 

Galatians v. 15 -26 

Points TO Empuasise, (1) The Christian's 
guide (2) The contrast between the works 
of the flesh and the fruit of the Spirit. (3) 
Living in Christ 


The Gospel Cure 


THE Gospel speaks for itself. Everyone 
can put its power to the test for himself or 
herself. Between the works of the flesh and 
the fruit of the Spirit there is a deep gulf 
fixed. On infidel was 
lecturing against Christianity, and declared 


A mill-hand 


listening obtained leave to ask a 


one occasion an 
that the Gospel was a myth 

who was 
Chirty years ago,”’ he said, ‘I 
was a curse to this town—a slave to drink. 
Now you say that Christ is a myth. But 
and the 


question. 


when I tried, and friends tried, 
police and the magistrates and the warders 
of the 


tried in vain, then Christ took hold of me, 


prison where rum brought me, all 


touched my heart and made me a new man. 
And the church, a 
class 
School ; and I ask, if Christ is a myth, how 
comes it that than all 


the others put what 


now I am a member of 


leader, the superintendent of a Sunday 
the myth ts 
together ? Nay, Say 
you added, ‘‘ the Gospel, even 
for the drunkard, is the power of God unto 


stronger 
will,”’ he 


salvation.” 

The Secret of Failure 
the Christian life one must keep 
close to Christ. ‘‘I hear a great many 
persons say,’’ remarked Mr. Moody, *‘* that 
they feel that they are groping in darkness. 
1 will tell you the You have got 
away from Christ. I that it is 
utterly impossible for any child of God to 


To live 


reason. 
contend 


walk in the darkness who is following Him. 


Why? Because He is the Light of the 
World. If you just get near Him, you will 


have the light all around you. It is the 
privilege of every child of God to walk in 
sun 


an unclouded If people would stop 


looking at themselves, and look up at 
Christ, and keep looking at Him, they 
would have peace and light and joy all 
the time. ‘If any man follow Me, he 


shall not walk in darkness, but shall have 
the light of life.’ ”’ 
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L dane — a tine ccna 
A TYPICAL VIEW, SHOWING THE GREAT SOUTHERN HOTEL AT KENMARE, 
WE have becu . , Ireland. like France modicum of enjoyment wiih a certain unknown 
and England. } re vy South.” a land of quantity of discomfort; an adventure only to be 
lrear ind 1 vhere black and savage attempted by hardy persons able and willing to 
rocks emb: name f surpassing loveliness,” ‘rough it. 
1 where Natur t to have excelled herself by 
the lavish dis] f her choicest beauties How the Modern Tour is Planned. 
Mountain and dale, wood and greensward, water Supposing we are now bent upon enjoying a 
6 a ie ; ed and shallow, the ae cane. leisurely and inexpensive tour by magnificent 
rage Mn ake? le ort * r rel 7 a ‘ turbine boat, smooth-running corridor express, and 
ee rg ae Pee irs of he ne Ph - . nd up-to-date motor-coach from the South of England 
yee . ~Aibet fh x iat - Naple y 7 geen to Killarney we travel to the port of Rosslare, via 
. ; - — ’ the G.W.R. Fishguard route, and take train by 
wae r Lac Leman, are to be found at their what used to be called “ The Grand Atlantic Coast 
rag and . te — = hol spate Route” through Lismore to Cork, touching pre 
oe Mr bh ~ eh ems er Pha fee “ me sently that glorious district known as the ** Prince 
Say ee - Se a of Wales” route to Killarney, by way of Glen- 
ies ” gariff and Kenmare 
The comfortable railway journey from Cork to 
The Mission of the Motor. Bantry is accomplished in just two and a half 
It ee i i . eee ~~ hours. It is through a picturesque country, dis- 
ae a cago ar tha has 4 prey seep playing all the beauties of well-wooded river slopes 
ee ee eee R Pi ned th a4 — - te and undulating plains, with here and there, by way 
‘ ad a ae vemry By Basser ona ig ve of contrast, some arid patch of country, in which 
sha “alin iain a p —ensineated > een pags , Fist prominently figures the remains of some ancient 
estern Railway's new Fish Irish ruin. From Bantry a steamer plies to Glen- 
{ 7 + ces . lose connection with the gariff, across the beautiful broad bay The new 
; a Western Railway A man motor-coach also runs to Glengariff, the road skirt 
t 8.4 Pay te ry Perret hon Ge ing the bay for s = — - ag gradually byes 
oe miates . This is a journey that up the mountacn sides until the — and pik 
vould ha “ tterly impossible a few years turesque **‘ Rough Glen ” 1s reachec. 
when Er travellers, well used to the 
beaut f Gr elwald and Interlaken, looked At Kenmare. 
Ip a Vv t to Ireland as something of an adven- Hence the coach proceeds up the steep mountain- 
tur 1 haphazard scheme, sure to combine a sides, and as you look down on one side upon the 
} xxv 
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l hundred f feet below, you Cork and Kerry on the way to e the road 
bel i f b vy foliage slightly undulating reaches an altitude of 1,400 ft. al level 

j | b disa ter of moun- From Parknasilla one ich proceeds dirs ver 

I merous lak in the.r cr r-formed the mountains to Killarney, but another goes round 

vhile far aw the horizon 1 get now by Waterville to Cahirciveen, and all who possibly 

] Atla Ocean glistening can should take the latter route, for this drive 


crowns all the glories of the district. It is a 


gradual ascent over the mountains, leading at length 


g through a lengt! 1 ] bored to a mountain plain with towcring range n all 

} 101 ides piercing the very skies, some rugged, with 

Ke black, rocky, precipit les, others displaying 
ri I é imaginable tint of in their ed 
he iopes A hamlet 1 \ i 1 gain bri s one back 











] 
until finally passing through the islands we rea h 


vie I the gates of the mountains, and descend from a 
\ dizzy height along the itskirts of Ballinskelligs 
4 ga I Bay into Waterville, a bright, pretty little town, 
W | situated on the bay, and behind it Long Currar 
\ t 3 a beautiful, gloomy lake, embedded in a horses} 
‘ , for it is t f the n eX- f variou tinted mountal Phe Great Souther: 
te ts irth rhe hotel is exceptionally Hotel faces this lake in a most picturesque situa- 
rtab ; situated on the border of the tion. From Waterville to Cahirciveen is a drive of 
t pil down to th ery edge eleven miles, and trom th nt the rail pl 
vat ceed through a most picturesque district t 
Ki larne\ 
Coaching through the Loveliest District Heaven's reflen—Killarncy. 
in Ireland. j = 
The reposeful beaut { Kaillarr are pr 
The new t | bar ire extremely well verbial. Her historical ru here and there record 
t t with mfortab hioned the glories { her past hile na re l | 
g overhead, which shelters the evidences of cultured life. Killarney de is a 
f I I I rh have been sojour f ne da the « iT d | g 
t t the rer ts of the inter¢ 1 delightful i a 
t h th have t t I som t Is good Il the Gor a k y 
ther f horse-power, have iss | ex t 
1 th rubber tyre That boar ! ‘ th é fr 7s. od I 
‘ hicles } t com ' y J per wee to a ( I It 
n b I ted when railwa pany have | ed the wil 
t tI eight 1 t m Gler if | vi 1 ther 
n ma t il ! ! I t t 





B | 





THE GREAT SOUTHERN HOTEL AT PARKNASILLA, OVERLOOKING THE BAY 


xxvil 
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HAVE YOU REALISED 


the terrible risks you incur in not having your House and Buildings 
protected against Fire ? 


“KYL-FYRE,” THE FIRE EXTINGUISHER, 


provides perfect safety against any outbreak. 


See the next month’s issue of this magazine, or apply :— 


KYL-FYRE, Ltd., Eastbourne. . 











BUCKLAND.» 


NALDIRE’S Priz 
6d. is 


| _NALDIRE’S 


| |’ PRIZE MEDAL 
“DOG SOAP 


\ 
I 
DESTROYS INSECTS, 
| IMPROVES THE COAT, 
, AND LEAVES THE 
ANIMAL REFRESHED 
AND HAPPY. 


but fatal 


e Medal SOAP 


Goop 











CONSTANT 
USER SAYS— 


SCOLE, Norrork, 
a glass of 





GenTLemMeN,—For years I took 3 Malt Liquor 
before dinner to create an appetite, as | was a poor feeder. 
Some mont! I rd of making Beer. 
I gave itat ave 1 it as a substitute for 
the other I It isfactory. After being 
bottled a few is @ arkles like bottled 
\l Since t I ha uel pains of 
Ir esti ich I 1 a long time. Now 
instead of going to the public-house ” in the evening for my 
ust | I my pipe at heme, drink my Herb 
Tk d it, go to bed and sleep soundly. I have 
re ymended it to many others, who have tried it with like 
results. Your agent here thought I ought to give you a 
testimonial I am, Sirs, yours truly, J.W. 


Sti Thal. an 
A bottle makes 8 gallons. Sold everywhere. 
Sample Bottle post free 8 stamps. 


NEWBALL & MASON, Nottingham. 


it's MASON’S 
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Help the Children ! 





Your aid is once 


RAGGED SCHOOL UNION 
SHAFTESBURY SOCIETY 


for the purpose of supplying to the hungry, crippled, 
and badly clothed children of London necessary 


comfort an 


d uplift in 


more asked by the 


life. This noble work 


deserves everyone’s support, and contributions are 
now urgently needed, and should be sent to 


SIR JOHN KIRK, J.P.. 


Director, 


f 32, John St., Theobald’s Rd., London, W.C. 
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KEMOLINE Razor Sharpener 


Remarkable Invention. 


This unique preparation is composed of 
9 chemically dissolved metal, which, unlike any 
ordinary dressing, thoroughly saturates the 
leather strop. The effect upon a razor after 
but a few strokes is extraordinary. No other 
pener in the world will give to your razor the perfected 











POST 
2/ FREE, 


FINEST QUALITY 
STRAP OR 
GRADUATING, 


POST 
4/ FREE, 










edge which results from using a Kemoline strop. 


MAKES YOUR RAZORS LAST A LIFETIME. 


\ good razor will last for years, but how often is one thrown 

y after but a short time. Why Not because you cannot 
strop a razor, but because you are using an inefficient strop 
1)o you want your razors to be always sharp and ready for use ? 


If so, you must use a Kemoline strop, and we invite you to DO YOU PREFEK 


TRY IT FREE FOR FIFTEEN DAYS. your’ OWN STROP 


A KEMOLINE STROP? 


Send us a postcard an i you will receive a Kemoline strop 
If so, we will send you 


by return. If it pleases you, send us a postal order and keep it 





suthcient of the sharpener to 
KEMOLINE RAZOR SHARPENER CO., praemtonmed s aca 
114, Fenchurch Street, London, E.C. SEVENPENCE. 










A BIBLE , 





Edited by ater ill ELLICOTT 


In small, handy 1 , printed on thin paper , suitable for School and General Use. Foolscap 

RY , clot th, 2s. car leather limp, 28. 6d. net. 
COMMENTA New ane. (hi 1 12 volumes).—St. MaTTHew. St. Mark. St. Luxe. Sr. Joun, 
Ac or THE Arost.es. Romans. CorRInTHIANS I, and Il. GaLaTrans, 
ESIANS, and PHILIPPIAN COLOSSIANS, THESSALONIANS, and Timotuy. ‘Titus, 


HILEMON REWS, anc mes. Prrer, Jupe, and IHN. Rg 
FOR ENGLISH Old epee 4 cael gy a. am June, ond — o. ne Reveal mn 6d. 
Ds KRONOMY. 28. 62 
READERS 


HAVE YOU ECZEMA? 


ECZOLINE TREATMENT—WHAT IS IT? 
Ist. A Wonderful Healing Ointment. 2nd. Blood Cooling and Purifying Tablets. 3rd. Specially Prepared Soap. 
THE SAME iS A POSITIVE CURE FOR ECZEMA, 
Sores, Bad Legs, Rashes, Irritation, Chilblains, and Kindred Complaints. 


THE FIRST thing done is to STOP the Irritation, then HEAL, and finally give the Skin a Soft and Clear Complexion. 






rESTIMONIAL. January 20, 1910. 
“It is the only ointment that gives relief. My face is clear. he have never been so clear for years. Only those who know its 
worth can value it most.” 
We will send you a trial treatment, post paid, ea ‘4s. 
Prices separate :-—Ointme 1s. 1d. , Be 94., 4s. 6a. Tablets same price Soap, @d. Veterinary » for Animals, Dogs, Cats, Horses, etc., Oint- 


ment ne price; S is. is soap for tender skins, Od. per stick "Send t day to Propetetor, 
WwW. W. HUNTER. ones Street, Owinden, Wilts, England, or inquire of your Chemist. 
ECZOLINE TREATMENT post paid for 3s. 








COUPON. The League of Loving Hearts. 


Go the Editor, “ She Quiver,” 
Joa Belle Sauvage, Joondon, &.€. 


Please enrol me as a Member of the Joeague of Jooving Hearts 
and forward a Certificate. J enclose One Séilling. 


(Signed ) oo ccc cceeee 


ae 
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PROFITABLE 
PLEASURE 


POULTRY 


Whether regarded from the point of 
view of a hobby or as a means of 
making money, there is no more 
fascinating or healthful pursuit than 
Poultry-raising. 


£2,500 IN ONE YEAR 


has actually been earned by two men. 





WHITE LEGHORN COCKEREL 








It requires no special gift or training. You can do it. 


THE 


Encyclopedia of Poultry 


TWO SPLENDID VOLUMES 
IS THE STANDARD WORK ON THIS MOST IMPORTANT SUBJECT. 


The work of some of the best-known experts, it is of equal interest and profit to those already 
engaged in poultry-raising. It is the “ How, When and Where” of poultry-rearing. 


to raise Chickens 
How to feed Chickens SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 








to make Hens pay Sent We have set aside 2,000 sets of 
. this great work at a price and on 

to pack Eggs carriage terms that will ensure their being 

to market Poultry paid sepia disposed of. When ex- 
hausted the price will be raised. 

<" — for for only The Illustrated Free Booklet 





_— Is. 6d. gives full particulars and is full 


of interest for you. 


. build a House 
Where to fix Incubators down. SEND FOR IT TO-DAY. 


Money is made 
It is the Complete Guide to Everything one can possibly The Waverley Book Co., Ltd., 


want to know about poultry. Please send .ae free copy of booklet 
on “*The Encyclopedia of Poultry.” 














The ripe experience of those who are themselves 


making large incomes out of poultry, _ 
The Waverley Book Co., Ltd., 
Vulcan House, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. Address 





Q., Sept 
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Unequalled proof of the durability of 
De Dion Bouton cars 


After 9 years’ use. 

















T. Jackson Greeves, Esq., Fairacre, Portadown, 
( Armag!l I have had it in constant use 
I never had the engine open, and it seems in 
tip-top order still I know of no other which 
has earned such a name for reliability 

’ 

After 83 years’ use. 
Raymond V. E. de B. Crawshay, Esy., Rose- 
field, Sevenoaks “All the principal wearing 
parts are in quite sound condition, no play being 
noticeable in any of the engine bearings."’ 

’ 

After 8 years’ use. 

T. Shearman, Esq., Hawthorne, Baguley, 
Cheshir If this engine has ever run better 
th it does now (which I doubt, as it seems 
imp ble) I shall be very much surprised."’ 

’ 

After 8 years’ use. 

E. A. Rankin, Esq., A.M I.M.I ks 
Bcurton, Dorset.—'t The car has been in my 
I I 1903, and has been thousands 
of le early in my capacity as Consulting 
I neer and also as District Surveyor 

, 

After 8 years’ use. 

Geo. W. Clay, | sq., Hill Street House, Stoke 
on-Trent I have never seen the inside of 
eitl the engine-case or gear-box, and both 


yntinue to work perfectly. 


’ 
After 8 years’ use. 
sq... We llington Read Eccles 
ing the small power of the engine 
nderful what can be got out of the car, 
Il belie t is as reliable as most of the 








The important question 


After 9 years’ use. 
W. Millar, Esq., Town Surveyor's Office, 





Cookstown,.—'' It has become a wonder in the 


district, and people cannot understand hi 
other makes of cars are constantly breaking 
down in one way or other and that this one 
seems to bear a charmed life.’’ 


After 84 years’ use. 
J. W. Neale, Esq., Builder and Contractor, 
Baconsthorpe.—'‘* The gears have never been 
touched, and they do n t show the least SI“TS 
of wear; indeed, the fibres have never been 
renewed. It is a marvellous little car.’ 





After 8 years’ use. 
D. C. Thomson, Esq., Inveravon, Broughty 
Ferry My little 8-h.p. De Dion, bought 
from you in 1902, I still keep for running about 
town It has been a good little car, and looks 
as well and goes as well as ever."’ 





After 8 years’ use. 


The Rev. Gordon B. Hall, Woodbridge, Suftolk, 
‘* She is going as well as ever and has served 
me very well indeed."’ 





After 84 years’ use. 
F. H. Paine, Esq., The Dower House, Walber 
ton, Arundel. I should like to guarantee that 
she is running better than when she was new 





After 8 years’ use. 
M. Westmoreland, Esq., Hanover Sq., Bradford. 
It is really wonderful the life of this par 
ticular on It was originally purchased in 
1902, and was kept running daily for some « 
siderable period before I had it two years ago 


is durability and the 





only proof is the experience of private owners. 





Interesting Booklets sent post free 


m reques 


‘THE ( ror M 


De Dion Bouton(1907), Ltd., 
90, Great Marlborough St., 
Oxford Circus, London, W. 
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THE LINEN- MARKER 


sor of dainty underlinen needs to 
pecially careful over the purchase of her 
, otherwise she may be called upon 

ndure the annoyance of seeing holes in the 

f her pocket-handkerchief, or a scorched- 

looking blur on the neckband of her daintiest 
le, t it the point where it 

S ecidents cannot happen when John Bond's 
il ble markit nk is used. This good old- 
| in two distinct kinds, to 


* show 


be used with and without heat, and both kinds 
loubtedly excellent. 
Messrs. De La Rve are to be congratulated 
their fit eries of * Shilling ” Pictoriat Card 
The cards composing the games are 
1 in colours, and the designs are most 
1 ori ’ 
The ume ther lves are highly amusing, 
aI ! litable for either young or old. The 
Wonderland” and “ Noah's Ark” are 
V | productions in colour. 








FOR 
LUNCHEON. 
BREAKFAST. 
TEA or SUPPER. 
HOME-POTTED 
MEATS 


Are the very thing. 





very WANTa DELICACY 
f 





Delicious — 
{ ( at 6d. r 1s. oy in EF: 
wa ] ‘ Reyiste abel and Signature 
SAMPLE Jar, 74d, ie. 34., Po st Free, from 


PLUMTREE, Southport. 














FITS CURED 








OZERINE. ow se ey 
] ge Six t etc., 
alm S Gente eae. an 
It is recommended by 
by that means, is now being 
SENT TO ALL PARTS ues THE WORLD. 
ha. een received, and mor: 
V/r COUOs over Street, I lkestone, on the 


“i mever thought ! should ever again 
be the man ! am to-day. The fits have 
gone, and OZERINE has cured me; | took 
it for a little over two years. I! shali cer- 
tainly recommend it to all poor sufferers 


I know of,” 
TEST Ll FREE OF CHARGE. 


| t. Onreceipt of postcard 
absolutely free, so certain am | 


Price 4s. 6d. and tis. per bottle, post free. 


I, W. NICHOLL, creme:'* 


Chemist, 
27, HIGH STREET, BELFAST. 


| 
| 


| 





PRESERVE 
BABYS SKIN 








CUTICURA 
SOAP 


A lifetime of disfigurement and 
suffering often results from the 
neglect, in infancy or childhood, 
of simple skin affections. In the 
prevention and treatment of minor 
eruptions and in the promotion of 
permanent skin and hair health, 
Cuticura Soap and Cuticura Oint- 
ment are absolutely unrivaled. 
Sold throughout the word. Depots: London, 27, 
Charterhouse Sq.; Paris, 19, Rue de la Chaussce 
d’Antin; Australia, R. Towns & Co., Sydney; India, 
B. K. Paul, Calcutta; China, Hong Kong Drug Co.; 
Japan, Maruya, Ltd., Tokio; So, Africa, Lennoa, 
Ltd., Cape Town, etc.; U.S. A., Potter Drug & Chem, 
Corp., Sole Props., 133 Columbus Ave., Boston. 


og” 32-page Cuticura Booklet, post-free, tells all 
about the Care and Treatment of Skin aad Scalp. 
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G. K. CHESTERTON'S — 


LATEST 
WORK 


What’s Wrong with the World 


SOME REPRESENTATIVE PRESS OPINIONS 









/ hy no modern book which sets forth the average man's Garden of Eden more delightfully, more consistently, or 
indeed with more truth, persuasively yet whimsically put forth. . . . Mr. Chesterton has an unequalled power of expre ae 
these ideals for the normal man in lucid, vehement, laughter-causing sentences . . . tt is a very fine book, and in all its 
essentia 1 lruthjul book Mr. R. A. Scorr-JAMEs, in the * Daily News.’ 

literary energy of the book is enormous, and is due entirely to its robustious sincerity. There is one passion, 
gi igim allits tumult, the passion of sympathy with the common man and the commo lot,”’—Mr. J As. DOUGLAS, ia the ‘Star. 


ORDER AT YOUR BOOKSELLER'S 
FOURTH LARGE EDITION NOW READY, 6s. NET. 























CASSELL & CO, Ltrp, Puspiisuers, LA BELLE SAUVAGE, LONDON, E.C. 
A Dainty, Elegant, and Attractive Series. 
Bound in Brown and Green Cloths, with t ye 
wet 3 Vols. in Box, 2@. net; 6 Vols. in x, 46. NET 
THE FIRST TWENTY-FIVE VOLUMES ARE: 
1. Ascham's The Schoolmaster 14. More's Utopia 
2. Bacon’s Essays 15. RusKin’s Unto this Last 
3. Bunyan’'s Pilgrim’s Progress. Part I. 16. Scott's Marmion 
4. Byron's Chiide Harold's Pilgrimage 17. Snelley’s Prometheus Unbound 
5. Carlyle’s Heroes and Hero Worship 18. Sheridan's Plays 
6. DicKens’ Christmas Carol and The Chimes 19. Sydney's Defence of Poesie and Poems 
7. Evelyn's Diary 20. Steele and Addison's Sir Roger de Coverley 
8. Goldsmith's Plays 21. Swift's Battle of the Books, etc. 
9. Johnson's Rasselas 22. Tennyson's Poems 
10. Lamb's Essays ot Elia 23. ThacKeray’s The Four Georges 
11. Macaulay's Warren Hastings 24. Walpole’s Letters 
12. Maundeville’s Voyages and Travels 25. Wordsworth’'s Poems 
13. Mi.ton’s Earlier Poems 
I » ! | t with aut iph in fa ’ a I I uits ar armingly 
t er A k plate, | ima ve gre i t “ ea 
I 1 rma iv are 1 ute y such wel hb wn writer G. K. Ch Austin 
b H I j 
I g ld meda th the ack letter ( and 
t ed, giving di me 
( t & Company, Limitep, La Berte Savvace, Lonpox, E.C 














COUPON. “How, When, and Where” Corner. 


Go Alison, “ The Quiver,” 
Joa Belle Sauvage, Jsondon, €.C. 
J should like to be entered as a Companion of the ** How, WHEN, AND 
WHERE" CorRNER, and will try to belp in any way J can. J enelose a 
penny stamp for a Certificate of Mcmbersbip. 


Name ideweaneiel aoe pieniaonintremmnbiiavesbnnnn sitninienimiseenn iat 


Address cbeseensensniaein scdbneneindntendnunatieanensenbpesneniebeede aseennectuenemancimannn 








Age 





XXAl1 























ROBINSON & CLEAVER'’S 


[RISH LINEN 


World Renowned for Quality and Value 
LINEN r wn Looms at 
! ’ eX 


ent in quality 
price 


Irish Household Linen 


2 
i 


Irish Handkerchiefs 


I H >it do 


Irish ‘Underciothing 
Newest Shapes in the Best Materials. 
I I | N esse from 
Sesloaiiens 


SAMPLES AND PRICE LISTS POST FREE. 


Robinson & Cleaver, Ld. 
36 C, Donegall Place, BELFAST. 
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L:CHardtmuths | 


“KOHTNOOR" | 
PENCILS bag 


Take a hint from the scene here depicted, 
and when the youngsters are tired of build- 
ing forts and castles, let them try their 
hands at word-making. Show the children 
) this picture, so they know exactly what to 
| do. Offer a prize—a packet of sweets or, 
better still, a “* Koh-1-Noor "’—for the best 
reproduction of the words 
oh-I-Noor Pencils.”’ It will 
be a friendly contest that will 
keep them happily occupied 
on the afternoon. Try it! 
*Koh-I-Noor” Pencil 
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KOH ENOOR © saan Oy (a MARDTIRUT im AUS TRIE 





























\A/ ° 9 You CANT 
: hich HAVE BOTH 
Will you have a 


Nasty HEADACHE 


ora 


Dr. MAGKENZIE’S 





smeLuNG // AN 
BOTTLE? an 


Which cures HEADACHE, COLO IN THE HEAD, 
CATARRH, DIZZINESS, and FAINTNESS. 

‘ i e ONE SHILLING, or 
: the t “a Kingdom 

TUNBRIDGE & WRIGHT, READING. 





| is the primary cause of most of the ills to which 


INDIGESTION 





we are subject. Hence a medicine that stimu- 
lates the digestive organs will relieve quite a 
number of complaints. 


WHELPTON'S VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS 


arouse the stomach to action, promote the flow of 
gastric juice, and give tone to the whole system. 
Headache flies away, Biliousness, Kidney Dis- 
orders, and Skin Complaints disappear, while 
cheerful spirits and clear complexions follow in 
due course. ASK FOR 


WHELPTON’S PURIFYING PILLS, 


And remember there is NO PILL “JUST as GOOD.” 
Of all Chemists, 1s. 14d. per Box. 

















The QUEEN'S HOSPITAL 
FOR CHILDREN, 


HACKNEY ROAD 
BE ‘HNAL 











Inquiry 
System 

in force for 
prevention of 


Economically 
e 
Administered. wt 
> 


PLEASE 
HELP. 


T. Glenton-Kerr, Sec. 














CATALOGUE FREE. 


) TRUSSES, BELTS, 
EVERY ARTICLE 


SiGK NURSING. 


* Varix,” all about Elastic Stockings, 


how wear lean, and vepaw them, 
post free two stamp 
a W. H. BAILEY & SON, 
EST? 1833 38, Oxtord St., London. 





(City Branch, 52, Fore St., E.C.) 











There is no simpler, safer, or more agreeable 

















preparation than 


ENO’S 


THE OLD TIME EVER POPULAR 
HOUSEHOLD REMEDY FOR 


Biliousness, Sick Headache, Con CAUTION. 
Stipation. Errors in Diet 
Eating or Drinking. 
Thirst, Giddiness, Rheu 
matic or Gouty Poison. 
Feverish Cold with 
High Temperature 
and Quick Pulse, 
and Feverish 
Conditions 
generally 

It proves bene 
ficial in the early 


Stages of Diarrh@a 





Prepares J. C. ENO, Ltd., ‘ Fruit Salt’ Works, LONDON, S.E. 
 ~ Retard ‘SA aie é A R L SWwoOOoD A SYLU M 
mi MCVITIE & z THE NATIONAL TRAINING HOME 
Tp is FOR THE MENTALLY DEFICIENT 
& PRICE’S & | ae 
NH sie! Patrons Their Majesties the KING and QUEEN 
as DIGESTIVE iS Dntecon 

us BISCUITS. a ad fudand ig thabae 

se. The Premier Biscuit of Britain i J adhe , 

Se eeaert Lit demetert +t My CONTRIBUTIONS 








PP 








“WE PLEAD FOR THOSE WHO CANNOT 
PLEAD FOR THEMSELVES.” 


I E Special Gifts and Annual Subscriptions 
O gratefully received by 






5 Mr. H. HOWARD, Secretary. 
36, King William Street, London Bridge, E.C., 


DYE \ 











Costumes cleaned trom 5/-; Gent's Suits, 4/-; of dyed 
the WARM COLOURS now seasonable Also Giloves ¢ Appl tior 
leathers Hats, Curtains, and other lPurnishings Who will gladly send Forms « pplicat J 
Liderdown Quilts re-covered burs remodelled ond all Particulars 
x N 





Th 


Oct: 


940 


